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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 


"  Cyclone  *     Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather. — The  fence  is  made  of  best-quality  wire,  galvanised.  Moisture  does  not  affect  it 
Expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
horizontal  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock.  — The  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,   1  ft.   apart,  make  a  perfect  web,   through  which  no  stock  can  pass. 

Accidents. — Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  fence 
remains  taut. 

The   Fence  is  sent  out  in  rolls  of  5  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  various  heights  and  epacings. 

CYCLONE    WOVEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTON    STREET,    MELBOURNE    (Corner  of  Franklin  Street).  Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  Zealand  :    59    St.    Asaph    Street,    Christchurch. 


Books   for   Grown-ups, 

For  studious  men  or  women   anxious  to  improve  their  education,   or  advance  in   position, 
the  following     list   of    hooks  will    be   found    very   valuable.       We    will   gladly  reply   to    en 
quiries  asking  further  particulars,   and   send  the  book   selected  post  free  at  prices  quotcc 
If  you  have  not  a  library,   commence  to  form  a  GOOD  one  to-day  : — 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and   Prepositions,  <>■*    NJ 

Foreign  Classics  in   English  (Wilkinson),  £1    19s. 

Literature:   Its   Principles  and   Problems  (Hunt),   5s.   8d. 

John  Brown  and   His  Men,  6s.  8d. 

William   Lloyd  Garrison,  6s.   6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard   Dictionary,   15s.  6d. 

John  G.   Whittier,  6s.  6d. 

Frederick   Douglass,  6s.  6d. 

Wendell   Phillips,  6s.   6d. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations.    i2«.  6d. 

The  Standard  Office   Dictionary,    1  js.  od. 


THE  MANAGER  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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International   Syndicate.]  [Baltimore. 

The  New  Aviator. 
A  trnst  has  been  forme  1  to    control   the   flying    machine 
ontpnt. — News  Item. 


Indigestion* 

Biliousness 


Infants 

and  INVALIDS. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Students, 

as. 

Motteau's  Esperanto- English  Dictionary, 
as.   f>J.   (as.   8d.   posted). 

O'Connor's  English-Esperanto  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English- Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Eiperanto  for  the  Million,  3d, 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Golden 
Fleece),  yd.  (pd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English-Esperanto),  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,  4s. 


Send    to    "REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS," 

T.  &  Q.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 

Melbourne. 


Neave's 
Food 

Th;    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  most  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  Resh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
with  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plete  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD    has    for    more    than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

.  hundreds   of  thousands  of  strong  and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists.    Grocers.    Stores,    etc. 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Jesiah  R.  Neare  6V  Co..  ForJimhridge.  Enj. 
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HEARNES   Bronchitis   Cure. 

THE    FAMOUS    REMEDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CI  RED     By 

Hearne's   Bronchitis   Cure. 


AFTER   OTHER   TREATMENT    HAD   FAILED. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— From  a,  strict  sense  of 
duty  I  feel  that  I  should  publish  the  following  state- 
ment, so  that  others  may  know  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  fact  is  evident  that  a  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost:— In  September.  1906.  my  little  girl,  aged  at  that 
time  three  years,  contracted  measles,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  was  attacked  by  Bronchitis.  Pneumonia  and 
Congestion  of  the  Lungs.  She  was  attended  by  a  legally 
qualified  doctor  of  high  standing,  but  his  treatment 
was  not  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
illness.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  October,  1906,  he  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger — that  there  was  very  little 
hope  for  her.  For  eight  days  and  nights  she  had  been 
prostrated  by  Oough,  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
like  a  statue  unconscious.  At  this  stage  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure, 
with  its  auxiliary  medicine  for  the  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  as  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure.  I  gave  the  medicine  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  inmprovement  from  the  first  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvement  continued  after 
each  dose  of  the  medicine.  In  a  week  she  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  Pneumonia.  Congestion.  Cough.  Pain  and 
Fever,  and  was  well,  except  that  she  was  still  weak.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  quito  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
splendid  health,  and  stronger  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  supplied  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  neighbours  who 
have  witnessed  its  wonderful  eflects.  It  absolutely 
snatched  my  child  from  an  early  grave. — Yours  grate- 
fully. D.  GARDINER. 

Police  Station,  Geelong  East,  Feb.  5.  1908. 


BRONCHITIS. 


A    SUFFERER    73    YEARS    OF    AGE. 


THOROUGHLY    CURED    BY    TWO    BOTTLES    OF 
HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS    CURE. 

IMMEDIATE    RELIEF— EFFECT    WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Sir. — I  was  very  ill  with  Influenza  and 
Bronchitii,  A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  your 
Brorx  hitie  Cure.  The  first  dose  gave  me  immediate 
relief,  and  after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  am  thor- 
•  hl'IiIv  cured.  Its  effect  on  me  has  been  most  wonderful. 
I  am  73  yearB  of  age.  I  trust  you  will  make  use  of 
this  treatment  by  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity  generally.     Yours   most    respectfully, 

THQMAS     B.     TREZISE 

Reedy  Creek.  Victoria. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CIRED     BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTER    OTHER    TREATMENT    HAD    FAILED. 

I,  Prudence  M'Kee.  of  Oarr-street.  South  Geelong.  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  a  person  making  it  quite 
clear  what  treatment  was  successful  in  curing  a  serious 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medicine  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  uoctor  had  failed,  state 
as  followB  : — 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee.  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  Qualified  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  passing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor's 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  told  me  that 
the  child  could  not  live.  At  this  Btage  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  of  Geelong,  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  which  accompany  each  bottle 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  the  second  dose  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
each  day  from  each  dose  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone, 
and  within  three  days  be  was  free  from  the  Cough, 
Pneumonia  and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  passing 
satisfactorily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

PRUDENCE    M'KEE. 

Oarr-street,  South  Geelong.  Feb.  6,  1908. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


A    COMPLETE    CURE. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— I  am  writing  to  tell  yon 
about  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  baa  effected  in 
my  case.'  About  three  years  ago  I  began-  to  cough.  At 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  got 
worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  riiesU,  and  great  quantities  of 
phlegm.  On  several  occasions  there  was  blood  in  the 
expectorated  matter.  I  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor, 
who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  consumption,  and  vari- 
ous other  treatments  bad  been  tried,  but  without  benefit 
I',  was  at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for  :i  course  of  the  medicine 
When  it  arrived.  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my, bed,  but  I 
commenced  taking  ii  at  once,  and  gradually  improved 
I  am  u'l  id  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent 
effected  a  complete  cure,  for  which  accepl  my 
very   best  thanks  —  \  ours  gratefully,  J.  BLAIR. 

Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E..  Ixmdon. 


Beware  Of  Imitations  !  The  great  success  of  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure 
lias  induced  a  number  of  unprincipled  persons  to  make  imitations,  each  calling  his  medicine 
"  Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  unsuspecting,  and  so  getting  a  sale  for  an 
article  whirh  has  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has.  Conse- 
quently it  has  become  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  you,  in 
vour  own  interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask  for  HEARNE'S,  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE,  Small  Size,  26;  Large  Size,  46.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  \V.  (i.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Oeelong,  Victoria. 
Forwarded  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE. -Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  youngest 
child    and    the    most   aged    person. 
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International   Syndicate.]  [Baltimore. 

Hai.lky's  Combtj  "I  never  saw  those  thit  gfs  when  I 
was  arouml  here  before!  I  wonder  if  they'll  try  to  cap- 
ture me." 


No.  3 

Folding  Brownie 


With  F.P.K.  Automatic  Shutter,  £1  17  6. 

Pictures  3}  x  4}  in.  Takes  12  Pictures  with 
One  Loading.  Reversible  Finder.  Carries 
easily. 

AUSTRALIAN    KODAK    LTD. 

(BAKER  &  ROUSE  Pty.  Ltd.), 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

And  at  Sydney,  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. 


*     EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND   TRAVELLING  TRUNK   OUGHT  TO   CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF    * 

I      ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


* 

* 
I 

m 
* 

it 
* 

Or 

ili  INDIGESTION.     BILIOUSNESS.    SICKNESS.    e»c-"  I  have  often   thought  .of  writing   I,, 
ili  tell  you   what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.     I   used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to    Indii  I    Bil- 
ls' iousness.     About  six  or  seven  years  back   my  husband  suggested   I   should   try   "FRUIT  SALT.'     ]    did 
*  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.     I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have:   I  ran 
ill  cat  almost  anything  now.     I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it    is  such 


A   SIMPLE    REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING    AND    CURING 

BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


ili       an  invaluable   plck-me-np   If   yon    have  ~a   headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 
*  Yours  truly  — 

111 
f 

* 


(August  8,  1900).' 


The  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  Is  simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno'a  '  Fruit  Salt.'     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO.  Ltd  ,  at  the  '  FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent 
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A  PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE- 

«•  !&llenburys  Foods. 

The  "Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promot*  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the    disorders    common    to    children    f»d    on    farinaceous    foods,   condensed    milk,  or   even    cows   milk 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftus-sts.,  SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste- 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  is 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4— more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
otheT  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patier!  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1.6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelor.g,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
gist,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  Ml  DK'Al 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BKTTER 
tas'lt  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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Internatiof-il    Syndicate.]  [Baltimore. 

CUX'i.K    Sam  :     "I    am  delighted,    John,    that    you    are 

showing    some    results  of  onr   efforts    to   mike    yon  oease 
being  a  heathen." 


fflUffl 


.::'/.FRAGRAIST-  PUR£  :PEL(CIOUSi".:'- 


Wade  in  a  moment 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  mr.'o  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  nist.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearing's  —reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil   and  other   powers   quoted   for, 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st„  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


Trouble 
You? 


W.    J.    AIRD,    Optician 

(Many  years  with  the  late  T.  R.  Proctor), 

125    COLLINS    ST.,  MELBOURNE 

(Opposite  Dr.  Bevan's  Church). 
Eyesight  Scientifically  Tested.      Oculists'   Prescriptions 
Prepared.     Up-to-Date  Rimless  Eyeglasses  and  Spectacles 
in  Gold,  Gold  Filled  and  Nickel. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  'Phone  834. 


the 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3s.    6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original    and    Instructive 

Reading  Matter 
N«    House   where   there   Is   a   YOUNG    MAN   should  bt 

without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 
lend  Order  U  Editor  "Youno  Mjn'i  MttKtoe."  Box  182,  Vtrllliitu.  L2 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,   1907=1909. 


A    RECORD    OF 


BRITISH    PLUCK    AND 

Im    E.   H.  Shackleton.  C.V.O. 


ACHIEVEMENT.    o» 


rpHERE   is   do   need    to    tell 
Shackleton    is  or    what     bis 


who  Lieutenant 
book  describes. 
Hie  marvellous  'lash  for  the  South  Pole  lias  thrilled 
the  world,  and  he  himseli  retirii       a  typical 

Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is 
about,    but,    with    the   exception    oi    a    handful   >>t 

privileged   persons,   ne  yet    knows  whether  the 

wonderful  story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  atten- 
of  tho  reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with 
technical  matter  and  overloaded  with  insignificant 
details,  a  forest  of  achievements  which  ("1111101  In* 
properly  discerned  because  of  the  trees  of  minor 
y\  ents  mid  experiena  s. 


(i rations,    without   a    full   meal   in   over 

three  months,  suffering  from  snow   blindness,  dj 
tery,  and  bruises  innumerable,  staggering  ale 
tin     last    day    starving,     half-frozen,  for 

i!i  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  ol  the  gigantic 
plateau  10,000  fe»1  high,  on  which  they  were  the 
only  living  things,  but  indomitable  an  ined 

to  place  the  Union  .lack  nearest  the  Pole.  These 
men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one.  Who 
dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,    7\    x    L0,   the   first    having   269   pages   of 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  01  the  book 
"I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  docu- 
ment. Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward 
earnestness  of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed. 
as  above  everything  else,  a  'a  man.'  The  book  grips 
the  reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last. 
Its  charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  ,,t  tech- 
nical details.     It  it   were  not   for  the  splendid  ap 

pendices  the  I k  would  have  little  scientific  value, 

but  as  it  is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on 
Polar   regions.     The  plain,   unvarnished   diary 

•  in  day  tu  day  bj    L enani   Shai  kleton  ol 

Ins  prodigiou     jourm  j   of  within  ninety-seven  miles 

be  Pole,  •.'•  ill  lake  it-  place  a-  1  be  •  1 Polar 

exploration.  No  one  could  read  through  the  record 
el  the  superhuman  ■Hints  againsl  the  arrayed 
forces  el   nature  without  a  choking  in  the  throat, 

and    a     feeling    "I     intense    pride    in    these    four    men 

eii   their   lives  crossing    ghastly   en    n 
Btruegl  'ew 

hundred  yard  Lnst  a  howling  blizzard, 


text,  the  second  238,  and  180  pages  oi  append] 
contributed  by  the  scientific  members  of  the  explo- 
ration, dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 
Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,  '  and 

seme     of     the     explorers     llltlst     have     hei'll     adepts     in 

their   use,   for   the    p hotogra phs    are    magnificent. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH, 


The 
Coal  Strike. 


Melbourne,   December  22,   1909. 

The  strike  at  Newcastle  continues. 
As  far  as  outward  eye  can  see  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the  proprietors 
and  miners  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  when  we  wrote  a  month  ago.  The  air 
has  been  charged  with  electricity.  Newspapers  have 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  space  to  chronicl- 
ing the  news.  Wild  rumours  have  been  circulated 
one  day  to  be  contradicted  the  next.  The  anxiety  of 
the  press  to  give  sensational  news  has  led  to  the 
wildest  statements  and  the  most  emphatic  contradic- 
tions. The  proprietors  made  no  move  whatever  be- 
yond the  offer  to  grant  a  conference  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  men  on  condition  that  the  latter  re- 
turned to  work  on  the  same  day.  The  men  as 
steadily  refused  to  go  back  unless  an  open  confer- 
ence was  granted.  The  average  citizen  cannot  for 
the  life  of  him  understand  why  an  open  conference 
could  not  be  granted,  and  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
or  to  impute  motives.  Meanwhile  the  strike  con 
tinned.  Hands  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  scores  of  establishments,  and  want  is  be- 
coming a  familiar  figure  in  the  homes  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  not  coal  miners.  Mr.  Schey.  the 
Director  of  Labour  in  Sydney,  has  made  a  calcula- 
tion of  labour  conditions,  after  careful  enquiries  of 
fFects  of  the  strike  in  that  city.  Everywhere 
trade  is  slack,  while  it  is  estimated  that  some 
15,000  men  apart  from  miners  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work.  This  mala  s  a  total  of  nearly  30.000  men 
idle  in  N'ew  South  Wales. 


Limiting  the 
Strike. 


A 1  <me  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
strike  was  likely  to  extend   all  over 
\'    '    ili   1  '         Bowling,     who     has 
the     Newcastle     strikers,     has 
been     inviting     workers    everywhere   to   throw    down 
their  1     ]        Had  it  nol   bee  1  foi  Strike  Con- 

gress,  which  was  appointed  by  the  unions,   and  ol 
Mi     Hugh  -.    Ml',    foi  mi  d   ,!  •    mi  si    pro 
minenl    member,    the  effects   mig  dis 

I         Congress,    however,    represents    the 
labour,  while  Mr.   Bowling  re- 
ie    wild    revolutionary  socialist.       For    a 
lent    that  strained    relations 


TIl-  Bulletin.]       Between  Coal  Vend  and  Strike. 

Mam  in  the  Middle:  "You  l>otli  Bay  yon  are  doing  yonr 
best  for  me.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  between  jon  i  am 
fretting  tlic  daddy  of  a  soaking." 

existed  between  the  two,  and  at  last  it  came  to  the 
questions  » as  to  be  the  leader.     Mr.  Bowl- 

ing was  anxious  thai  the  waterside  workers.  .-I  whoin 
Mr.  Hughes  was  president,  should  come'oul  00  strike. 
Mi.  Hugh  -  liis  been  firm  in  his  determinal 

ihould  ii'  t  do  so.     Fortunately  for  the  workers 
Mr.   Hughes's  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  mi 
had    temporarily    lefl    work,    returned    t<>    it.       I 
rod    lumpers,    however,    less   wisel;    led,    ha 
their  work,  but  the  dread  possibility  of  the  strike 
■her  waterside  workers  had  I 


History    of    the     Month. 


Photo.J 


["  Swiss  "   Studios 
Mr.  W.     M.    Hughes,   MP.. 


Photo. J  ["  Swiss" 

The  Late  Mr.  James  Hutchison.  M.H.R.. 

Who    dieil    suddenly    during   the   mi>ntl» 


Studios. 


Throughout  the  strike  Mr.   Hughes 
Mr.               has    proved    himself    a    leader   of    a 
Hughes.           gigjh      order.       He     has       declared 
against     the     strike,      and     if     the 
matter   had   been   in   his  hands,   the   trouble   would 
been  settled  b\  constitutional  means,  and  with- 
out a  recourse  to  such  extreme  measures.     His  fail 
ias  lain  in  his  not  urging  the  strikers  to  return 
to  work,  and  to  accept  the  Wages   Board  provided 
by  the  Government.     When.,  however,  the  strike  was 
on.  he  did  yeoman  service  to  the  community  b)   pre 
venting  it  spreading,  although,  at  the  same  time,  hi 
was  evidently    i  part)   to  the  decisi £  the  water- 
side workers  t<  i  rei  us.-  t<             I     its       i     had  taken 
on   foreign  coal.     The  strike  has  verj    clearl)    re 
1   the   fact  that  the  Lai    ui    Part)    is  divided 
■   two  camps— the   wild,    revolutionary    socialist, 
aims   .1    blow   at   ever)    employer  oi    la 
ml    in\   distinction,  and  which  talks  in  terms  ol 
folly  concerning  capital,   looking  upon    it   as  a   na- 
tural   enem)    of  employment    instead  of  a    natural 
allv  ;     and  the  more  sober  labour  man  who  believes 
in   constant    ]      e            ind    in    constitutional    n 
of     attaining     it.       To     the     latter,     clearly     the 
Labour  Party  in  the  Federal    Parlia- 
ment belong.     H>\<\  it  nol  been  for  them  the  present 


strike  would  have  resulted  in  the  wildest  of  revolu- 
tions, and  Labour  would  have  gone  down.  It  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  con- 
freres that  they  have  seen  this  ck-arlv.  They  have 
wisely  disavowed  sympathy  with  the  strike,  ami  it  is 
only  by  their  herculean  efforts  that  the  disorder  has 
been  kept  within  limits.  Mr.  Hughes  has  fought 
battles  within  the  lasl  tew  weeks  for  labour  against 
Labour,  the  records  of  which  will  remain  in  history. 
It  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  to  sway  a  mass 
•  it  working  men,  brawny  of  arm  and 
muscle,  dominated  largely  by  impulses,  liable  to 
follow  tin-  lead  of  men  who  happen  to  stir  them  at 
moment.  But  Mr.  Hughes  has  wrestled  with 
his  waterside  workers  right  manfully  and  su< 
fully.  This  presenl  battle  ma)  mean  either  a  vic- 
tory or  a  terrible  defeat  for  unionism.  It  is  getting 
i  lesson  in  unity  and  discipline  thai  it  has  not 
known  before.  The  generalship  of  the  movement 
having  been  committed  to  the  Strike  Congres 
unhesitatinglj  followed  Mr.  Hughes's  lead,  with 
xception  of  one  or  two  members,  notably  Bowl- 
ing, who  deliberately  incited  the  to  do 
things  contran  to  the  determination. ol  the  G  ingress. 
At   times    it    seemed    as    th 

I  n  ni    Mr.    I  Iii_ : 
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Melbourne  Punch.'] 

Outing  the   Firebrand. 

(Peter  Bowling  is  much   pnt   out   by  Hogb.es'  success  in 

i  longress. 
Bii.i.v  HUGHES :        If  we    extinguish    this    fellow,  we    shall 
at  least  prevent  the  Same  Bpieadmg." 

and  go  '-II  their  own  wild  way.     It  was  a  critical 

time  in  the  history  <>l   unionism.     Would  discipline 

or  lawlessness,  brain  or  wild  impulse,  win?     Fortu- 

ui  i!    i  liled,    and    Mr    Hughes 

On  ii<   othei  hand  Mr.  Hughes  gets 

The  Other         il in      l    having  put  difficulties 

View.  in    ,  oi    settlemi  lit.      It    is 

just  .is  well   t"  state  both  sid<  s  so 
finally  .1  good  understanding  may  be  come  to  as 
to  the  actual  position  of  the  parties.     Mr.  11 

ilentlv    attacked    the   new    legislation.      Mr. 
Wade  ia1   it    Mr.    Hi 

he  took  credil  for,  no  blame 
to  attach   to  the  Govern  1 
■ 
i,\  any  •  action.     But  it  was 

well  ;  its  of 

the  la  eeks,  and  foi 

Mr.  1 1  word  ■  as  th<  The 

noted  fn  noes    f  Mi     H 

!!•     idmi  1   Mr. 


Hughes's  views  seemed  to  hue  changed,  bu1 

have  been  for  tactical  reasons.     In  conclud- 
ing, Mr.  Wade  asked,  "  Would  Mr.  Hughes  answer 
question      Did  ijress  give  instructions  to 

raterside    workers  not    to  handle  any  coal, 
did    Mr.    Hug  ies   const  11    to    that  ~J      I 
would  hi  Ip  the  publii    ;  i   forming  an  opinion 

,      Mi.    Hughes  had  taken  an)    action  that  n 
tend  i"  still   further  starve  the  public  of  1 


Co-operative 
Mines. 


Contrary    to    all    expectations,    two 
of  the  mines,  the  Ebbw  Main  and 

Wallsend    were   ope 1,    so   it    was 

stated,  tinder  a  co-operative  agree- 
in,  -in  betwi  miners  and  the  proprietors.  It 
was  intended  by  the  unions  to  sell  coal  at  a  high 
figure,  and  benefit  accordingly.  The  New  South 
Wales    Railway   Department, 

h  would  not  haul  the  coal.  This  raised  a  fearful 
hubbub,  and  it  was  rightly  questioned  whether  the 
Department  was  within  its  right  in  assuming  such 
an  arbitrary  position.  The  Department  then  inti- 
mated that  it  would  require  all  the  coal  for  its 
purposes,  and  it  has  been  absorbing  the  supply  that 
has  come,  but  not  at  strike  rates.  The  arrangement, 
therefore,  has  not  benefited  the  unions  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  The  western  and  southern  miners 
—who  have  no  quarrel,  but  have  struck  out  of  sym- 
pathy— were  considered  likely  to  resume  at  an  early 
date,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  these 
efforts  will  supply  the  full  needs  of  the  public. 
It  would  take  the  full  output  of  all  the  mines  to 
supply  current  needs  for  some  time  to  come,  seeing 
tl  il  stocks  were  so  depleted.  One  of  the  most  sinis- 
ter aspects  of  the  strike  was  the  likelihood  of  the 
men  handling  the  coal  for  the  Sydney  Gasworks 
going  out  on  strike.  This  would  have  plunged 
ae)  in  darkness,  a  calamity  the  dire  effects  -  t  which 
can  only  be  imagined. 


ism  v. 
Lawlessness. 


Grii  the  men  have,  without  a 

Constitutional-     doubt,   but   these   could    h 

settled     by     constitutional     means. 

These    constitutional    means,     how- 

ever,  the  men  had  openly  derided.     Ever  since  the 

industrial   laws  of   V  »    South   Wales  provided   for 

tribunals  to  try  such  disputes,  the 

men  had    shown    a  !    unwillingness  to    placi 

themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  law.     It  will 

n.  mbi  red  thai   for  a   long  time  n  re 

■  1   under  the  Act,  and  although  that 

decision  has  in  son.  been  wisely  reversed,  the 

:    t!iis    \r:    has  not    decreased. 
the  strike  began  thi    <  ii  ■  <  1  nment  has  1  tri- 

bunal  foi   the  settlement  of  the  differences.     It  re- 
mains, however,  to  be  seen  whether  the  men  or  the 
1    ni    the   Wages    Ii 

sarv   it    is  in   an\    community   U)  create  a   law   abiding 

spirit.     The  law  is  of  little  avail  unless  a  community 
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is  educated  to  a  point  ol  observing  it.     Respect  b  1 
law    is  one  of   the  most  necessarj    commodities   f 
a  community  to  possess.     One  of  the  great  mistakes 
that  Labour  is  making  is  that  it  so  often  shows  a 

:  defiance  of  law.  The  law-loving  leaders 
of  the  Labour  Part}  have  a  heavy  task  before  them, 
for  the  masses  of  men  must  be  taught  to  lov6  and 

t  e. institutional   law   before  they  form  a  reli- 

SSi  I   in  the  nation. 

A   lot    of    silly    nonsense  has    been 

Self-lioyernment    talked    in   this'  case   about   the  men 

and  Strikes.       ,  „.->„,,   ;llstifiecl   m  striking,   because 

they  obeyed  a  law  above  law.  ami 
me  ..iMs  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove 
the  right  of  the  men  to  place  the  whole  country  in 
th.-  perilous  state  it  is  in  at  the  present  time  by 
quoting  the  action  of  the  Saviour  in  rubbing  the  ear's 
of  t'ne  rorn  on  the  Sabbath  day.  and  of  David  in 
eating  the  shew  bread.  The  cases,  however,  it  need 
hardl)  be  pointed  out.  are  not  analogous.  Twelve 
thousand  men  could  easily,  had  they  acted  in  con- 
cert, have  so  roused  the  community  to  a  sense  of 
their  needs  that  they  could  have  gained  their  end 
without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  methods  of  the 
strike.  The  Socialists  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
thej  realise  the  responsibilities  of  democracy. 
Strikes  are  a  sure  sign  that  democratic  rule  is  too 
keen  a  weapon  to  place  in  the  hands  of  people  wdio 
repudiate  rule.  Power  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the 
Bowling  type  would  lead  to  red  ruin.  After  the 
strike  is  settled,  the  work  to  which  the  Labour 
leaders  of  Mr.  Hughes's  type  should  settle  them- 
-  is  in  instil  in  the  minds  of  workers  a  proper 
regard  for  constituted  authority,  for  majority  rule. 
and  for  the  rights  of  the  defenceless  public.  At 
present  the  men  lack  appreciation  and  power  of  self- 
government,  both  of  which  things  democracy  im- 
plies. 'Pile  American  Outlook,  of  October  30th,  puts 
the  case  in  this  regard  so  aptly  that  it  deserves  quo 
i  It  speaks  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  self- 

government  a  sueeess.  "  Self-government  is  not  a 
formula  to  be  learned  by  rote;  it  is  not  a  privilege 
to  be  granted.  It  is  a  habit.  ...  It  cannot 
establish  self  government  by  passing  a  resolution  or 
liming  a  bill  of  rights  or  a  charter  or  a  con- 
stitution. It  .-an  establish  self-government  only  by 
carrying  on  .1  course  of  training  in  character."  This 
is  the  lesson  that  a  large  section  of  labour  has  yet  to 
learn,  the  section  that  overrides  law,  forgetting  that 
respect  for  law.  allegiance  to  law.  are  two  of  the 
most  necessar)  foundation  stones  in  a  successful 
democrac.  . 


Other 
Considerations. 


But  after  all  this  is  said  and  the 
hope  expressed  that  the  men  will 
return  to  work  and  relieve  the  ter- 
rible pressure  that  now  exists,  noth- 
ing but  sympathy  can  be  expressed  with  the  lot  of 
the  coal  miners.     Disadvantages  they  labour  under 


without  a  doubt.     The  coal   miner's  lot  at  any  time 
is  not  an  enviable  one.     Conditions  ,\<u  of  the  best 
are  hard.     Anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  the 
work   of   the   miner  easier    should    be   done.       I 
ought    to  be  no   reason       md  certainly    the  public  can 

find  none  -why  the  employers  refuse  to  go  into  mi 
open  conference-.  Indeed  the  public,  which  is  the 
most  interested  party  in  the  present  trouble, 
keenly  anxious  to  know  the  whv  and  wherefore  of 
the  miners'  grievances  and  the  proprietors'  refusal 
to  come  into  the  open.  The  very  fact  that  an  open 
conference  has  been  refused  .md  the  idea  scouted  by 
the  proprietors  makes  it  appear  as  though  there  was 
something  to  hide.  What  that  something  is  the  pub- 
lic wants  to  know.  In  the  meantime  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales  has  been  in  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion. Just  at  tlie  critical  juncture,  when  the  strike 
was  proclaimed,  Mr.  Wade  became  seriously  ill. 
There  was  no  one  else  iii  the  Cabinet  strong  enough 
to  grasp  the  situation.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  Mr. 
Wade's  inabilit)  to  act  that  the  Government  seemed 
so  uncertain  in  its  actions.  For  instance,  the  state- 
ment that  the  Commissioners  would  refuse  to  haul 
coal  from  the  two  working  mines  raised  the  humour 
of  the  Labour  leaders  and  the  undisguised  contempt 
of  the  average  citizen.  The  public  wanted  coal,  and 
could  not  understand  the  action  of  the  Government, 
although  probably  its  intention  was  to  try  to  force 
the  situation.  However,  the  mandate  was  with- 
drawn, but  the  collieries  did  not  benefit  the  com- 
munity except  to  the  extent  of  keeping  up  the  work- 
ing of  the  railway  time  table.  Then  the  sending 
of  a  posse  of  police  to  Newcastle  to  arrest  the 
leaders  seemed  quite  an  unnecessary  thine;,  although 
at  the  same  time  had  there  been  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  riot  the  Government  would  have  been 
blamed  for  neglecting  what  seemed  a  very  obvious 
duty — the  prevention  of  any  trouble.  Altogether  the 
Government  has  been  in  an  exceedingly  unenviable 
position,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  the  man  in  the  street 
to  criticise  it.  "Why  doesn't  the  Government  do 
something?'"  he  cries,  when  with  all  the  brainwork 
imaginable  he  cannot  himself  suggest  a  remedy. 
"Let  the  Government  settle  it."  say  the  men  who 
have  made  the  trouble.  It  is  at  once  laughable  and 
sorrow  provoking.  It  is  ver)  c.isv  to  throw  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  upon  someone  else's  shoulders 
when  you  yourself  have  got  them  into  the  difficulty. 
And  why  the  Government  any   more  than  anybody 

else    should    know    jllst    how    to   Settle   the    trouble    is   a 

matter  thai  passes  comprehension.     A  suggestion  has 

been    strongly    made    from    the    leader,   ,>!    tin-    strike 

that  the  Government  should  take  possession  of  the 
mines  and  work  them  for  the  community.  But  the 
doing  of  this  is  fraught  with  a  great  deal  of  danger, 
and  the  Government  cannot  be  blamed  it  it  hesil  ites 
before  taking  such  a  drastic  action.  And  after  all. 
the  simple  and  the  proper  method  is  for  the  men  to 
return  to  work  under  an  assurance  that  the  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  promptly.     That  would  settli 
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wholi  without    any    difficulty,    and    in    an 

ill;,    fashion,  cast   public  opinion  heavily 

the  side  oi  the  men,  and  givi  standing  that 

no  \i<  ti  n   wrenched  from  the  proprietors  under  pre- 
circumstances  can  possibly   di        1  he  men  have 

clearly    got   off   the   road,    and   the   wise   thing 

:•'  do  is    to    get    on    it    again   as    quickly   as 

During  the  third  week  I  December 
A  Drastic  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
Measure.         Wales  passed  a   drastic  Act,   which 

would  give  them  the  right  to 
arrest  and  punish  with  severe  penalties  any- 
one who  instigated  01  abetted  a  strike. 
It  is  a  measure  which  should  have  been 
passed  in  days  of  peace,  but  nevertheless 
it  may  now  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
Governmenl  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  Probably 
it  is  aimed  al  the  Strike  Congress,  which  now.  ac- 
cording to  presem  appearances,  is  not  likely  to 
under  the  public  eye.  Mr.  Hughes,  to  whose 
words  Aright  must  be  attached,  regards  it  as  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 
With  the  news  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through 
the  Assembly  came  also  the  welcome  news  that  the 
men  in  the  Western  collieries  were  to  return  to 
work.  Of  course,  they  never  should  have 
struck.  Their  grievances  were  so  light  that  a  very 
slight  adjustment  was  all  that  was  needed  in  order 
to  settle  their  differences  with  their  employers,  and 
the  men  themselves  seem  to  have  hailed  the  advent 
of  their  return  to  work  with  the  greatest  of  delight. 
Meanwhile  the  Wages  Board  which  lias  been  crea- 
ted will  go  on  with  its  work.  There  was  a  desire 
hi  the  part  of  the  men  that  the  judge  appointed 
to  preside  should  not  sit.  But  that  is  carrying 
things  too  tar.  In  ordinary  disputes  at  law  no  one 
i-  the  right  to  select  their  own  judge,  and  it  is 
mi  re  than  any  side  in  a  dispute  has  a  right  to  ask, 
thai  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
one  who  is  to  preside  over  them.  Affairs  are  in  that 
at  the  moment  i  if   writing. 

hi.    Federal   ( »ov<  rn'merit   has  gi  ne 
Federal  . .   recess.      The    fusion  has   been 

Government.       ,,„„,.  than_justified  by   the  amount 
..t     legislation    that    has    been    put 
thri  uf  lation  that  would  have  been  quite  mi- 

nt  it.     Thi  -   been  marked 

i    ii    ,    mp  it  i'a  Bills  as  the  Defenci 
Bill  Financial   Agreement    Bill.     After  a 

hard  tight  the  latin  I        ,     law  .  Fulfilling   rh< 

i    Federal  Govet  nment  and  the 

i-.      Undesirable    as    it   was    for    the 

ral    Parliament  to  yield  up  so  large  a  portion 

ii   nevertheless  became  verj   evident 

would  have  b&  i  sattsi  ictorj . 

[t  i  doing  the  besi  that 

could  be  done  under  the  circumstan  I  he  ar- 


rangement can  d  at  any  time,  and 

natter  has  to  n  ceive  th<   ratification  oi  the 
tors  at  tin-  polls,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  the 

sal  will  be  reversed,  as  it  will  save 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  internal  taxation.      In- 

disappointment  was  experienced  generally  when 
il  became  known  that  the  Senate  had  rejected  the 
Bill   for  taking  over  the  Northern    Territory.       I 

did  by  excising  the  portions  referring  to 
i.  taking  over  of  the  northern  railway.  Thai,  i  t 
course,  killed  the  Bill.  This  is  a  distinctly  retro- 
grade step.  The  tiling  must  be  accomplished  soon, 
and  nothing  is  gained  by  putting  it  off.  The  ar- 
rangement proposed  would  have  been  a  fail 
equitable  one.  both  to  the  Federal  and  the  South 
Australian  Governments;  Following  are  the  Bills 
which  have  become  law  since  the  Fusion  Ministrj 
took  office :— Defence  Bill:  Naval  Loan  Bill; 
Financial  Agreement  Bill:  State  Debt-  Bill;  High 
Commissioner  Hill;  Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
Hills  (two);  Audit  Bill;  Coinage  Bill;  Telegraph 
(Emergency)    Bill;    Seamen's    Com]-  Bill; 

Patents  Bill  ;  Surplus  Revenue  Bill  ;  Marine  Insur- 
ance Bill  ;  Federal  Capital  Bill  ;  Electoral  Bill  .   \; 
propriation  Bills  (t»o):  Supply   Bills  (four);  Refe 
rendum  Bill. 

Aft'  r     fifteen     years  of   trial    of     a 

New  Zealand       lease    system    "i    land    tenure.    New 

Land  Laws.       Zealand  is.  judging  b\   the  Feeling 

in  the  House  of  Parliament,  think- 
ing ol  reverting  to  a  freehold  system.  Even  the 
999  wars'  lease,  which  was  a  compromise  between 
national iseis  and  freeholders,  does  not  satisfj  those 
who  are  mi  tli.-  land.  Believers  in  the  leasehold 
system  have  urged  periodical  appraisements,  - 
the  State  should  receive  the  1  <>■  fil  of  any  urn 
increment  that  accrued,  but  the  Prime  Minister  has 
signified  his  belief  in  a  change  in  public  opini 
pronounced  that  he  savs  the  great  majority  of  lease- 
holder, from  the  North  Cape  n  the  Bluff  have 
turned  round  on  the  tenure,  which  enabled  them  to 
get  on  the  land,  ami  an  asking  for  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  I'-  simple.  Thai  oi  course  is  not  to  say 
thai  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  It  simply  affirms  the 
principle  that  .very  man  likes  to  own  his  land. 
Whether  but    i-  ih.    besi  I  mnmnity  is 

,ni  lli.  i   question.      It  is  Only    natural  that   the  man  on 
the  land  should  want  to  :'••:   the  full"        b  I'man- 

j    that    is    possible.       A    SOp    is    !„  in  -'ill    to 

!,.  lievi  i~  in  Ii  isehold  in  the  shapi    of  a      N 
Endowmenl  "  of  n.ooo.ooo  acres,  which  will  mostly 

include    seen,  rj     .<\t'\     Fot  I'    IS    a    pity 

thai  •■  should  come,  bul  that  it  is  likely  to 

come  is  ■  \  idenl   From  the  Fact  that  in  a    1 1 

8o  members    ml)    23  voted  for  a  motion  in  favour 

1      I,  asehol.d.        N>  w     /.-aland    has     Foi     50    long 

been  the  pel   illustration  of  a  country   which   pro- 
sed  under   a    form  "I    has.  hold   that    it    will  ...me 
ock  to  have  one's  ideal  shattered. 
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The    New    Melbourne    Railway    Station    at    Flinders    Street. 


Liquor  in 
Military  Camps. 


parts 


is   always   a   puzzle   as  to   why 
iper   Houses  are  so  backward  in 


It 

L'l. 

morals.        Nevertheless     it     is     so. 

History  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
if  the  world  shows  that  Bills  dealing 
with  social  and  moral  reform  have  rare  difficulty  in 
-  |n.i/inu  through  the  doors  of  Legislative  Councils. 
i  Federal  Senate  is  no  exception.  The  proposal 
that  canteens  should  In-  abolished  from  military 
barracks  and  camps  passed  through  the  House  'I 
K'  iresentatives  without  a  division,  but  not  so  I  le 
Senate.  It  stands  sympathetically  for  beer,  as  the 
Peerage  in  the  old  countrj  does,  and  the  utmost  it 
was  graciousl)  pleased  to  allow  was  thai 
liquor  should  not  be  allowed  in  any  camps 
where  youths  were  in  training.  This  certainly  is 
.  but  the  Senate  could  not  do  less.  In  common 
with  the  Rous.-  oi  Representatives  it  is  insisting  that 
our  lads  shall  go  into  camps  for  military  training, 
but  thousands  of  homes  would  have  raised  the 
strongest  of  protesl  against  their  going  if  liquor 
had  been  there.  rhe  general  atmosphere  will  lie 
dangerous  enough  without  that.  Possiblv  the  Si 
saw   that.      Tt   was  the   least,   the   very    least,    they 

could  do.      They  ought  to  haw  done  Letter  still,  and 

abolished   canteens   altogether.      Possibly   it   is  not 
senatorial  to  try  to  diminish  temptation  and  to  keep 


the  brains  of  "the  military"  as  clear  as  possible. 
But  the  warfare  of  the  future  will  want  the  clearest 
brains,  anil  as  a  matter  of  simple  precaution  the 
Sen. ite  should  try  to  procure  them. 


Australasian 


During   the  great   reform  campaign 

of   a    few    vears    ago   the   necessity 
Social  Relorm  ,        .     '  .    .     °  ,  / 

Bureau.  was  keenly  telt  for  a  central  or. 

sation  which  should  act  as  a  kind  of 
reform  clearing  house,     it  was  demonstrated  at  the 
time  that  to  be  thoroughl)  effective,  reform,  in 
of  lieing  isolated,  should  be,  and  could  be  unified 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  reform  maj   be  selfish. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  if  a  man  desires  reform 
in    any    particular    he    should    he    in    favour    ol     all 
things    that    will    uplift   the  community.      With    the 
idea,     therefore,     of    co-ordinating     reform     and    of 
creating  a  centre  to  which  reform  will  naturally  turn. 
ii   Was  decided  by  a  meeting  of  representati\e  gentle 
men   »ho  met   in   Melbourne  during   the  month   to 
form  an  Australasian  Institute  of  Social  Service  and 
Reform  Bureau,  having  for  its  objects:  — 

i.     The  study  of  the  science  •>(  lile  by  putting 

a    lile   all   manner  of   human   experience,    so 

that    everyone    may    know    what    others    have 

done  and  are  doing  in  all  parts  "I    the  world. 
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2.— To  deal  by  means  of  the  platform,  press  and 
conferences,    with    the    problems   of    philan- 
thropy,   economic    progress,    housing    of    the 
people,  sanitation,  temperance  reform,  crim- 
inology,  municipal   reform,    labour  questions 
and  all  other  branches  of  social  reform. 
I   cordially   invite  the  co-operation  of  every   readei 
who  is  moved  by  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fellows,  and 
beg  them  to  communicate  with  me.     We  have  est.il> 
!    an    office    at    the  Equitable   Building,    Mel- 
bourne.     Particulars  as  to  address,  and  an  extended 
notice  of  the  Bureau  will  be  found  on  page  49::. 

It  is  understood  that  the  suggested 

Temperance       arrangement  between  the  New  Zea- 

NewZealand.      'antl  Alliance  and  the  Liquor  Trade 

has   fallen  to  the  ground.      It   may 
be  as  well  first  to  remove  the  impression  that  a  con- 
ference  was  held   between   the  two  bodies  and   an 
agreemenl  arrived  at.    Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 
What  actually  happened  was  that  the  Alliance  per- 
sistently endeavoured  to  secure  a  recognition  of  its 
legitimate   demands   for   a   bare  majority   and    Do- 
minion Option.     So  urgent  were  the  reformers  that 
thev   were  told   by   the  Government  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  a  Hill  going  through  this  session  unless 
a    working   agreement   was   come   to   on  one   or   two 
vital   points.      The  Alliance  thereupon  submitted  its 
proposal  and  the    Trade  did  the  same,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Attorney-General  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
common   factor:      Hut  there  was  no  conference  tx 
tween   the  two   parties.      The   Trade   were   willing 
to  support  legislation  which  would  reduce  the  ma- 
jority to  45-55  per  cent,  if  there  should  be  an  exten 
sion  of  time  when  the  issue  should  take  effect.    The 
matter  has,  however,   fallen  through  for  some  rea- 
ind  there  will  consequently  be  no  legislation 
this   year.      As  showing   how   evilly   the  three-fifths 
majority  affects  reform,  we  may  mention  that  even 
with  a  45-55  percentage  the  No  License  Party  would 
have  gained   seventeen  more  electorates  at  the  last 
poll.     With  a  ban-  majority,  the  people's  right,  thi 
end  of  the  Trade  would  be  in  sight. 


The  "Sabine"   has  returned  to  port 

The  after     her     long     search     for     the 

"Waratah."       "Waratah-"  but  it  does  not  satisfy 

many  nautical  men.  and  it  is  not  im- 

,      il      thai   mother  search  will  be  made  from  Aus- 

Some  seafaring  men  assert,  and  pive  r< 

he    faith   that   is   in   them,    that   a    wrong  course 

1      iow.-d  by   the  "  Sabine,"   and  that 

ift  of  the  currem  would  have  carried  her  iii  a 

more    northerly    direction    than    was  taken  by  the 

ing   vessel.      The  proportion  of  cost   which  was 

to  I, ,,...  be  v  the  rel  ;  those  on  board 

subscribed,   but   it   i-  a   shame  that   they 


should  have  ever  been  asked  to  help.  That  was  an 
expense  that  should  have  been  borne  by  the  under- 
writers and  owners,  seeing  that  they  were  the  most 
financially  interested  parties.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  community  to  know  that  any 
shipping  company  shows  reluctance  in  fully  in 
gating  any  probable  disaster  that  befalls  one  of  their 
fleet.  Clearly  it  is  the  business  of  every  compa  in  to 
protect  its  passengers  to  that  extent.  It  is  their  con- 
ci  in.  and  theirs  chiefly,  from  ev<  1  "int. 

The    month    has    been    fruitful    of 
Strikes  in  trouble  in  other  quarters.      In   Mi 

New°Zealand.      l*>ume   the   slaughtermen    who   pre- 
pared   lambs   for  export  struck,   on 
account  of  alleged  insufficiency  of  wages,  thougi 
public  in  this  regard   failed  to  see  where  inji 
came  in.      However,   in   this  case  the  men   fetl 
to  work  on  the  understanding  that  the  matter  is  to 
be  looked  into.      In  New  Zealand  too,   the  men  in 
1 1 ,.    Government  coal  mine  struck,  making  rather  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  plea  of  socialists  in 
New  South  Wales  that  the  Government  should 
tionalise  the  mines  to  prevent  strikes.     Wild  • 
were  made  to  make  the  disaffection  spread  to  1 
mines,  but,  fortunately,  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  men"  have  returned  to  work.     This  is  pre 
what  the  New  South  Wales  coal  miners  should  do. 
Settlement  would  then  liecome  an  easy  matter. 

The  much  debated  question  1  I 
The  High  Com-  High  Commissionership  has  ' 
missionershlp.     been   settled.     Sir  George  Reid   is 

the  honoured  personage  who  is  to 
act  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  that  capacity.  The  position  carries  with  it  a 
salary  of  /5000  a  year  and  travelling  • 
Sir  George  Reid  gives  up  a  lucrative  position  at  the 
bar  to  take  the  High  Commissionership,  but  it  is 
,in  honour  to  be  the  first  High  Commi 
Australia,  and  is  worth  the  sacrifice  ol  some  private 
gain.  Sn  George  Reid  will  leave  for  London  about 
the  end  of  January. 

Queensland  has  been  celebrating  it- 
Queensland's     jubilee    of    responsible    Govern) 
University.        ju  establishing  it-  University.     I 

formal   dedication    of     Government 

House    for   this   purpose  took    ph'  .'il' 

cember,    the   ceremon)    being   carried   oul    b)    His 
Excellencj    Sir   William    McGregor.      I    •    G 

rl  i,.,s  been  liberal  in  the  number  ol    foun  I 

scholarships  it  has  instituted.     It  has  given  t 
,  1   v  nious  amounts;  also  a  foundation  gold  medal 
to  carry  /100  a  year  for  tw  ■ 
,  1  . ,,.-  k'  iging  original  chemical  research,  a  - 
,,ne    for  engiro  scholarship 

.  11  p. 1  two  years 
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CHANNEL 


DOVER'S    NEW    HARBOUR. 

On  October  1511,  ili.   Prince  of  Wales  inaugurated  the  Admiralty  Harbour,  which  has  been   undei    1 

ode  of  the  undertaking  m  icred  from  the  fact  tha  ;  half 

in  length  have  !■•  '   Portland  cement.     The  tol  iction 

fhe  harbour  is  1  >l  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 


Lite  Beyond. 


voice    of   some 


LONDON,  November  ist,   icoj. 
To-day   the  Daily  Chronicle  pub- 
•  lished   the   report   of  a    Saturday 
sitting     at    Julia's     Bureau.       It 
records    an    interview    with    the 
ntelligence,    invisible    even    to   the 
clairvoyant,  who  when  asked  as  to  identity  declared 
itself  to  be  him   who  was  known  on   earth    as  Mr. 
The    communications    were-   received 
( lairaudiently  by  a  Psychic  or  Sensitive,  who  said  that 
he  heard  diem  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  as  if  he  were 
listening    to    messages   across    a    long-distance    tele- 
phone.    No  one  who  lias  ever  interviewed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone while  he  was  still  with  us  can  help  being  im- 
pressed  by  the  extraordinary  resemblance    between 
the    way    in  which  Mr.  Gladstone    talked    then   and 
way  in  which    he    is    reported    as    talking    now, 
allowance    being    made    for    the  difference    between 
Mr.   Gladstone  speaking  direct    with  his  own  voice 
and    the    same    keen    intelligence    deprived    of  any 
mode  of  utterance  save  through  another  person.     The 
only  explanation  for  this  admitted  resemblance  is  the 
thai  the  Psychic  is  a  clever    impersonator 
who  has  read  up  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches   and  con- 
itions  and  has  imitated  him  to  the  life.      Hut  the 
Psychic  is  not  a  man  of  that   sort.     He    is  about   as 
of  inventing  all  the  answers  to  the  inter- 
r's  unpremeditated  questions  as  lie  would   be  of 
improvising  a   new  sonnet  of  Wordsworth.      If  that 
hypothesis  he   dismissed,  what   remains?      Has   com- 
munication really  been  established  between  the  living 
and  the  dead?     In  that  case  the  Gladstone  interview 
will  take  its  place  as  a  great  event  in  human  history. 
The   Budget,   after   occupying  the 
The  Progress        attention    ot    the    House    of  ( 
the  Budget.  mons  for  ninety  days,  forty-three 

of  whii  li  were  spent  in  Committee, 
has  at  last  as  uraed   its   final  shape.      It  will   come 


before  the  House  of  Lords  for  acceptance  or  for 
sacrifice  on  November  23rd.  At  present  the  strident 
voices  of  the  hotheads  among  the  Peers  are  loudly 
clamouring  for  its  instant  execution.  But  time  brings 
counsel,  and  I  refuse  to  believe  that  any  body  of 
Englishmen  saddled  with  the  responsibilities  of  a 
great  public  tmst  will  gamble  with  that  trust. 
Double  jpr  quits  may  be  all  very  well  for  adventurers 
who  are  playing  with  their  own  pocket-money.  It 
is  not  a  game  to  be  indulged  in  by  trustees. 
And  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  its  own 
conception  of  its  raison  d'etre,  holds  the  British  Con- 
stitution in  trust.  If  the  backwoods  Peers  were  to 
throw  out  the  Budget,  they  would,  even  if  they  won 
the  General  Election— which  is  not  thinkable— have 
driven  one  half  of  the  nation  into  irreconcilable 
enmity  with  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
If  they  lost,  the  knife  would  be  put  to  their  throats— 
politically  speaking— without  mercy  and  without 
delay.  To  risk  all  this,  to  challenge  an  Election 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  to  throw  the  whole 
finance  of  the  country  into  confusion  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  a  measure  every  clause  of 
which  can  be, repealed  in  the  first  Session  of  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  is  a  policy  so  impolitic  as  hardly 
to  deserve  the  name  of  policy  at  all. 

Speculation  is  as  rife  as  it   is  idle 

The  concerning  the  probable  course  of 

PMbaMeCompromlse.events      I!ut  wriling    on   the  first 

day  of   the    month    in   which    the 
eventful  die  will  he  e.ist,  I  venture,  rashly  perhaj 

forecast   the   future  somewhat     in    this    wise.     The 

Unionists  will   vote   against  the  third   reading  of  the 

t,  which   is   usually   the  signal   for  giving  a  Bill 

ither  place      Mr.  Balfour  will 

,   as  he  so  often   speaks,   in  words  of  oracular 

ambiguity,  which  may  mean  one  thing  or  may  mean 

the  other,  but  their  net   1  Sect  will   be  id   the 
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public  to  think  the  Lords  will  throw  out  the  Bill.  In 
the  interval  before  the  Budget  comes  on  for  second 
'i  the  Lords,  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be 
busy  ascertaining  how  far  be  can  command  the  sup- 
port of  his  followers.  They  will  probably  agree  to 
some  form  of  a  hanging-owr  amendment  which,  while 
not  killing  the  Bill   outright,  will  assert  the  need  of 

ilting  tin  constituencies  before  taking  a  new 
departure  of  this  magnitude.      When  that  amendment 

ried,  as  it  will  be  by  live  or  six  to  one,  it  will  be 


\ormiutOH  of  the  proprietors  of  '   runch"\ 

A  Dog's  Chance. 

Noble  Spaniel  (answering  to  name  of  "  Marquis  ") :  "They 
that  as  a  sportsman  I  ought  to  tackle  this  thing;    but 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  shan't  let  it  pass." 

open  to  the  Government  to  accept  it  as  a  declaration 
of  war  or  to  open  m  ms.     The  King  will  then 

take  tli.  leading  band  in  the  game.     Hewillprol 
poinl  out  that  the  1-  rnment  mu  I  be  carried 

on,  that  the  necessities  of  the   countrj  demand  the 
ng  oi  the  Budget,  but  that  the'  demands  of  the 
would  be  conceded  if  he  dissolved  Parliament 
as  early  as  was   mutually  convenient    to   both    parties 
after  t:  I  received  the  Royal  Assent. 


In  estimating    the  chances  of  an 
The  Role  ultimate    compromise     the     King 

the  King.  should      never     be     left    out     of 

account.  It  may  be  useful  in  this 
connection  to  read  up  the  story  of  how  Queen 
Victoria  laboured  to  secure  the  acceptance  by  the 
of  the  Bill  disestablishing  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  King  is  really  a  King  when  the  two 
Houses  are  in  collision.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  his 
prerogatives  that  deadlocks  can  be  avoided  He  has 
two  prerogatives  —the  right  to  dissolve  Parliament  and 
the  right  to  create  Peers.  If  be  were  to  tell  Mr. 
Asquith  that,  in  bis  opinion,  it  would  be  well  that  a 
d  take  place  in  January  or 
February  if  the  Peers  accept  the  Budget,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  refuse.  The  utmost 
be  could  do  would  be  to  resign,  in  which  case 
Mr.  Balfour  would  be  made  Prime  Minister  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  decided  to  accept  the  Royal  com- 
mand, he  might  in  return  stipulate  that  if  he  con- 
sented to  an  early  dissolution,  the  King — should  the 
constituencies  return  a  Liberal  majority — would  under- 
take to  exercise  his  other  prerogative,  and  make  a 
sufficient  number  of  Life  Peers  to  carry  a  measure  of 
reform  drastic  enough  to  deprive  a  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  become  a  mere  Tory  caucus,  of  the  power 
to  block  in  perpetuity  all  Liberal  Bills.  The  King  in 
his  turn  could  not  help  himself.  For  if  a  new  Parlia- 
ment were  elected  with  a  Liberal  majority,  no  Liberal 
statesman  would  undertake  to  attempt  to  carry  on 
Government  of  the  country  without  a  pledge  from  the 
Sovereign  that  his  Royal  prerogative  should  be  used 
to  cut  the  claws  and  draw  the  teeth  of  the  Upper 
Chamber. 

The    Liberals   would,    no   doubt, 
The  Prospect       prefer  to  accept  the   vote  of  the 
General  Election.     House   of  Lords   as  a  final  chal- 
lenge to  a  Fight  to  a  Finish.    The 
rejection    of  the    Budget   would    be    the    very    best 
thing  for  Liberal  electioneerers,  as  it  would  raise  in 
the  most   provocative  form  the   issue  -whether  this 
country  is  to  be  governed  by  the  repres  ntative  or  the 
non-representative  Chamber.      Bui  the   King  must  be 
taken   into   account,  ami   the    King   is   not  do 
by  i  lectioneering  i  insl  the  strength  of  hi* 

position    lies   in    the   fact  that  his  supreme  duty  is   to 
cks,    to    grease    the     b  i     the 

Constitutional  machine,  and  in   other   words   i 
to  it  that  the  King's  Government  is  carried  on.     He 
will  not,  and  he  ought  not  even  if  he  wished,  take 
into   consideration  the  electioneering  exi 
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either   party.       He  holds  a    very    strong  position — 

is,  in  fact,  the  king  of  the  situation.     He  can  compel 

the  Liberals  to  accept  an  early  dissolution,  and  he 

has  almost  as  strong  a  hand  when  he  appeals  to  the 

to  pass  the  Budget.     The  new  taxis  have  been 

collected  for  eight   months.     To  reject    the    Budget 

would  expose   the  Treasury  to  actions  innumerable 

for  a   return  of  the   taxes   already  paid,  and  would 

deprive  it  of  the  right  to  collect   these   taxes   for   the 

next  four  months.     To   pass   the   Budget  would  not 

only  he   of  extreme   administrative   convenience.      It 

would    merely    recognise    a  fait  accompli,   so   far  as 

two-thirds   of   the  financial    year   is   concerned.      All 

that  the  Peers  would  be  asked  to   agree   to   would    be 

to  vote   the    Budget   for   lour    months    with    the    full 

understanding  the  new  Parliament  couid  repeal  every 

tax  which  the  Budget  imposed  before  next  April. 

It   is   well    to  have   accessible  for 

The  Privileges       reaciy    reference    the    texts    which 

of 
the  Commons.       govern   the   right  of   the  House  of 

Commons  to  claim  as  privilege 
right  to  say  "  Hands  off"  to  the  House  of  Lords 
when  any  money  Bill  is  under  discussion.  The  date 
of  the  last  authoritative  utterance  on  the  subject  is 
April  2nd,  1897.  The  author  of  the  declaration  was 
Lord  Halsbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Unionist 
Government.  The  Education  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion : — 

Lord    Spencer    proposed    to    dc-6ne    the    kind    of   Voluntary 
school    which    should    receive    the    grant    of    public   money. 
ier,  in  the  name  of  Lord   Kimberley,  had  reference  to  the 
itution  of  the   Associations   to   which  were   entrusted  the 
spending  and  allocation  of  the  money.     Before  either  of  these 
moved,  Lord  Halsbury  intervened  with  an  objection  that 
ml  all  other  amendments  of  this  class  infringed  the  privi- 
mons.     fie  read  to  the  House  the  well-known 
e    from    .Sir   Thomas   .May,    which    lays  down  that   "all 
aids    and    supplies,    and   aids    to    his     Majesty    in     Parliament 
are  the   sole  gift   of  the   Commons,"   and    that   "it   is  the  un- 
doubted and  sole  right  of  the  Commons  to    direct,    limit,  and 
appoint  in  such  Bills  the  ends,  purposes,  considerations,  con- 
ditions,   limitations,   and  qualifications  of   such   grants,  which 
Ought  not  to  be  charged  or  altered   by  the    House  of  Lords." 
Having    recited   this    (says    the     Westminster  Gazette)    with    a 
ity  which  is  not  yet  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  him, 
Lord  Halsbury  went  on  to  say  that,   though  the  Lord  Chan- 
had  no  right  to  decide  questions  of  order  in  the  House 
of  Loi'K   he  should,   if   he    had    that    right,    summarily    rule 
these    amendments    out    of    order  ;    and    then,     when    a     mild 
objection   was  made  by   Liberal   Peers    to    the    application    of 
this  doctrine  in  the  particular  case,  he  proceeded   to  argue  very 
energetically  that  there  could  be  no    doubt.     Lord    Spencer's 
amendnii  nt,  he  said,  "  adds  a  condition  to  the  grant  of  money 
which  is  within  the  express  language  of  tl  ■  <  the  House 

of  Commons."     The    same  argument   manifestly  applied  with 
even  greater  force  to  I.  ird  Kimbi                       ,  Iments,  and  after 
a  further  briei  argument  they  were  withdrawn  (Hansard,  Fourth 
,  Vol.  XLVIil..  fourth  volume  ol  Sessi 897). 


"The    impending    crisis,"    which 
The  was  once  one  of  the  stock  ph 

Approaching  Crisis.   of    Ann  rican     polities,     is     I 

acclimatised  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  for  much  the  same  reason.  In  the  United  E 
the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  aristocratic  slave- 
owners of  the  Southern  States,  who  attempted  to 
destroy  the  Union  in  order  to  avert  the  increasing 
domination  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Fn 
That  crisis  culminated  in  a  catastrophe  which  di  li 
America  with  blood  for  four  years,  at  the  end  ol 
which  time  slavery  had  been  wiped  out  of  existi 
the  aristocratic  Southerner  had  been  ruined,  and  the 
ascendency  of  Democracy  established  on  a  permanent 
foundation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  our  crisis  will 
culminate.  How  it  will  end,  if  it  culminates,  is  certain. 
It  will  end  as  the  American  crisis  ended— in  the  defeat 
and  annihilation  of  the  aristocratic  caste,  which  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day  challenges  the  sovereignty  of 
Democracy,  Many  things  are  conceivable  in  the 
twentieth  century — a  revived  Papacy,  a  regenerated 
Csesarism,  among  others.  But  that  in  an  industrial 
democratic  age  a  semi-feudal  oligarchy,  v 
economic  basis  is  undermined  by  oversea  competi- 
tion in  agricultural  produce,  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
establish its  yoke  over  the  English  nation  in  order 
that  it  may  increase  its  rents  by  artificially  increasing 
the  food  of  the  million  is  so  unthinkable  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  up  energy  enough  to  argue 
the  question. 

The  General  Election  of  1880  was 

Bermondsey        precipitated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and 

Southwark.  on  account  ot  the  result  of  a  by- 
election  in  Southwark,  when  Sit 
Edward  Clarke  was  returned  in  the  Tory  interest 
with  7,683  votes  against  6,830  given  for  the  Liberal 
and  799  for  the  Radical.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
recall  Southwark  in  1880  when  writing  of  Bermondsey 
in  1909.  In  Bermondsey,  as  in  Southwark,  the  Con- 
servative (Ministerial)  candidate  had  the  advantage 
of  a  split  in  the  popular  ranks.  In  Bermoi!* 
however,  the  Ministerial  candidate  is  Liberal,  and  is 
opposed  by  Unionist  and  Socialist.  The  Conscrva. 
tive  victory  in  Southwark  lured  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
his  ruin.  If  Southwark  went  Tory  he  thought  he  was 
sure  of  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  He  dissolved  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  back  with  a  majority  of  120. 
Southwark  in  1880  included  Bermondsey  as  one  of 
its  divisions.  When  the  General  Elei  tion  came 
Southwark  reverted  to  its  Liberal  faith. 
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b  en  a  political 

Bermondsoy  |„.nii  .  ,   sfnce   jt  c;lme    jnt,, 

as  a 

Barometer.        •  ice  as  a  Parliamentary  con 

stituency : — 

5,     1SS6.     1S92.     1895.     1900.     1906. 
83  —        658         —        —       i,759 

—         358         —        360      300        — 

iias    voted    in    and    out    with    punctual 
irity,    save   and   except   the   Khaki   election    of 
1900,    when   the   Jingoes   snatched    a    victory   at   the 
polls  by  pretending  they   had  a<  hieved  a  victory  in 
Africa.     They  suffered  for  it  in  1906,  when  the 
ral  candidate  was  returned  by  a  majority  which 
almost  I  the  sum  of  all  the  majorities,  Liberal 

or  Conservative,  previously  returned  in   Bermoni 
Last  month  the  death  of  the  sitting   member  brought 
:    a    by-election,    for    which    there    entered    as 
candidates  Mr    S.   L.   Hughes  i"Sub  Rosa,"  of  the 
Mornin$  Leader),   Liberal  ;   Dr.    Salter    (local    medi- 
cal   man),   Socialist;    and    Mr.  Humphreys  (Unionist 
Jingo).        Mr.     Balfour    in    his    letter 
to    the    last    named    defined    the    issue    with    credit- 
frankness.     There  were,  he  said,  two  candidates, 
the  Liberal  and  the  Socialist,  both  of  whom  approved 
of  the  Budget  and  wished   it   to  go  further.     Against 
them  was  one  candidate,  who  objected  to  the  Budget 
and  demanded  as  a  substitute  the  adoption  of  Tariff 
Reform.     The  voting  in  Bermondsey,  therefore,  was 
ically  a  plebiscite  for  and  against  the  Budget,  all 
the  votes  recorded  for  Liberal  and  Socialist  being 
pooled    for    the    Budget,   while    those   given   to   Mr. 
Humphreys  were   against    it.     At   Bermondsey,  as  in 
most  by-elections,  the  whole  significance  lay  in  the 
i  of  the  poll,  not  in  the  fate  of  the  seat.     The 
constituency     voted     on     October     28th,     with     this 
lesult : — 


For  the  Budg.  I  :  '"  ;,'2?|]  4,726. 

O.    1.4.11' 


Against :  4,278, 

giving  a  majorityof  Bermondsey  electors  in   favour 
of  the  Budget  of  448. 

It    is   difficult    to   conceive   of   a 
An  more  satisfactory  result  than  that 

Ideal  Result.         revealed    by    the    figures    at     Ber- 
mondsey.     The    constituency,    as 
shown  by   its  record,  is  inhabited  by  a   race  of  poli- 
tical pendulums,  and  if  it  gives  the  scat   to   one   party 
on  the  eve  of  a  General    Election,  it  can  be  relied 
upon  to  take  it  back  at   the   dissolution.      Less  harm, 
Id  n  ;ull   from  a  victory  or  a  defeat  in 
m   in   almost  any   other   constituency. 
Ii  thi    Lib  :  didate  had  come  in  at  the  head 

of    the    poll    it    would    have    been    a    portent    so 
culous    that    it    would    certainly    have    intoxi- 


cated    the     Mini  try     as    with     heady    new    wine. 
If.  on  the  other   hand,  the  Unii  ni  1   had 

rity    of  the    votes,    it    would    have  dangerously 
ted  th  ol        Pei  rs  and  have  t  mpted 

to  throw  out  the  Budget.     If  either  the  Liberal 

or    the    Socialist    had   been    returned   it  would  have 

mraged  dual  i  t  the  country, 

and  splits  would  hai  plea  that 

"the  scat  is  safe  anyhow."     1  rom  all  thi    e  perils  we 

been    mercifully    1  On     the 

question    for  or  against    the    I  the  Bermond- 

1>lebiscite     resulted     in     a     majority     of     4  |N 
for     the      budget,      although,     according      to     the 
usual    swing    of    the     Bermondsey    pendulum,    the 
vote  ought  to  have  gone  the  other  way.      But  li 
Liberals  should  be  unduly  elated,  the  seat  is  carried 
off  by  the  candidate  of  the  minority,  and  lest   the 
Bssiparous   tendency    of   the    Lib-Lai),    party    sh 
be    encouraged,    the    Socialist    candidate    is    al 
bottom  of  the  poll,  with  the  whole  responsibilil 
the  temporary   Reactionist  victory    n  si 
shoulders.      If  the  two  advanced   s&  ooled 

their  votes,  Reaction,  instead  of  returning  its  man 
by  1,000  majority  over  the  Liberal,  would  have  been 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  448.  A  useful  object 
lesson  indeed  ! 

The  moral  of  Bermondsey,  if  it  be 
The  accepted  as  an  index  constituency, 

Moral  of  it  ah.      is  that  a  plebiscite  on  the  Bud 

even  as  tl  e  case  stands  now,  with- 
out the  immense  makeweight  of  a  cry  against  the 
House  of  Lords  being  thrown  into  the  Liberal  scale, 
would   result  in  a  majority  for  the  and   for  a 

more  advanced  Budget  than  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.     Therefore  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of 

encouraged  by  Bermondsey  to  throw  oui 
Budget,  will,  after    a    month's   reflection,  see    in    it 
an  imperious   warning    to    [et    the    Budget   through. 
They       may       go      further,      but       they      will       fare 
worse.        On     the     other    hand,     the    capture     of 
the   seat   by  the   Opposition    will    probably    pi 
pose     the    Ministry    to     listen     to    counsels    of 
ciliation  and  lead   the   saner    Labour    men    to  refrain 
from  splitting  the  Progressive  vote  by  starting  Labour 
candid, He    when   they  have  not  the  remotesl 
chance  of  success.     Bermondsey,  then  fore,  makes  for 
compromise,  prudence,  and  sweet  reasonablem 
round.      It    is    not    a    blessing   in   disguise.      It    is   a 

ng    undisguised,    and    will    pr  vert     the 

catastrophe  which  Otherwise  might  have  overwhelmed 

the  am  ienl  Constitution  ol  this  realm. 
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The  cynical  saying,  "  It  is  worse 

Worse  than        than   a   crime,  it  is  a  blunder,"  is 

Crime.  'he  onlv  fitting  comment  upon  the 

almost  incredible  report  that  the 
Northumberland  miners  are  about  to  turn  and  rend 
Mr.  Hun  and  Mr.  Fen  wick,  because  these  tried  and 
trusted  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Labour  Representa- 
tion refuse  to  toe  the  mark  traced  for  them  by  the 
young  hotheads  who  wish  to  drum  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  Labour  Party  all  who  will  not  pronounce 
their  shibboleth.  Thomas  Burt  has  grown  grej 
in  rendering  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of 
trades  unionism  and  of  Labour.  No  one  can 
appraise  the  incalculable  service  rendered  by  this 
Northumbrian  pitman  to  the  cause  of  his  own  class 
and  to  the  cause  of  Labour  Representation  by 
his  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
mier working-man  M.P.  He  has  never  failed  nor 
faltered  for  thirty-six  years  in  supporting,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  the  cause  of  the  workman.  He 
has  no  enemies.  His  most  unscrupulous  rivals 
dare  not  assert  that  he  has  on  any  single  'occasion 
ted  the  ranks  of  Labour  or  betrayed  the  cause 
of  the  workman.  To  sacrifice  such  a  man  at  the 
dictates  of  any  caucus  or  junta  avid  of  power  and 
eager  to  push  their  own  theory  of  organisation  savours 
of  political  parricide.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Hint's  and 
Mr.  Fenwick's  constituents  are  men  .of  the  North — 
tenacious  in  friendship  and  loyal  to  their  leaders. 
They  would  be  recreant  to  their  traditions  if  at  the 
bidding  of  anybody  in  the  world  they  were  to  turn 
like  ingrates  upon  their  veteran  representatives. 

Mr.  Ure,  the  Lord  Advocate,  has 
The  Case  been  the  most  indefatigable  of  all 

Mr.  Ure.  tne  exponents  of  the  Budget.     He 

has  spoken  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  his  most  effective  argument  has  been  to 
drive  home  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  unless 
the  new  taxes  proposed  in  the  Budget  are  passed,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  State  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. This  is  admitted  by  every  one  except 
the  Tariff  Reformers,  who  maintain  that  if  Tariff 
Reform  is  carried,  the  new  taxes  on  imports 
will,  in  their  opinion,  enable  the  State  to  pay 
its  way.  Mr.  Ure  contests  this,  and  having  in 
his  opinion  proved  that  the  nostrums  of  the  Taritt 
Reformers  would  not  fill  the  Treasury,  he  has  said 
that  in  that  case  he  does  not  know  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from  to  pay  Old  Age  Pensions.  He  might, 
if  he  had  been  speaking  in  a  dockyard  town,  have 
declared  that  if  the  I  -ere  rejected  he  did  not 

know  where  the  money  was  to  come  from  to  pay  for 


the   necessary    Dreadnoughts.      This   reasoned  argu- 
ment being  condensed   by  sub-edil  11     and   repo 

into  a  blunt  declaration  that  no  Old  Age  Pensions 
would  be  paid  if  the  Bud  el  were  rejected, 
excited  against  Mr.  Ure  the  furious  ii 
nation  of  Mr.  Balfour.  The  usually  url 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  declared  that  Mr.  Ure 
was  guilty  of  telling  "a  frigid  and  premeditated  lie" 
— a  phrase  happily  till  now  unknown  in  English 
politics.  If  such  epithets  are  to  be  used  in  political 
controversy  we  shall  begin  to  understand  why  on  the 
Continent  the  duel  is  still  regarded  as  indispensable 
for  keeping  controversialists  within  bounds.  Mr. 
Balfour  does  not  excel  in  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters, 
and  the  unwonted  spectacle  only  impresses  the  public 
with  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Ure's  shafts  have  gone 
home.  The  one  permanent  gain  arising  out  of  this 
somewhat  discreditable  episode  is  the  evidence  it 
affords  that,  despite  all  other  outcries  against  Old  Age 
Pensions  as  Socialism,  they  have  become  as  integral 
and  permanent  a  part  of  the  established  order  of 
things  as  the  payment  of  Consols. 

The     most      important     political 

The  Speeches       speeches  of  the  month  have  been 

the  Month.  delivered,  not  at  Westminster,  but 

in  the  country.  The  speech  of 
the  month  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  address  to  the 
Liberals  of  Newcastle.  It  was  much  abused,  but 
although  not  a  very  finished  performance,  was  full  ol 
fire  and  popular  appeal.  If  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  the  country  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who 
will  have  to  do  the  Midlothian  Campaign.  On  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Balfour  made  his  mark  by  bis  savage 
denunciation  of  Mr.  Ure,  while  Lord  Curzon  and 
Lord  Milner  have  both  made  notable  speeches,  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage  as  statements  of  the 
policy  which  the  country  should  not  accept.  Lord 
Milner  seems  to  be  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  But 
a  counsellor  who  plunged  us  into  the  South  African 
war  does  not  naturally  command  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen  in  a  new  crisis. 

The  long   and  embittered  contro- 

Apotheosls  versy   which   has    raged    so  many 

of  years  round  the  person  of  Sir  John 

Admiral  Fisher.       ,..  ,  .,       ,  ,  ,        ,.  , 

Fisher — the  last  echo  ot  which 
may  be  found  in  the  ferocious  onslaught  of  "  Navalis  " 
in  the  National  Review — may  not  be  regarded  as 
ended  by  the  bestowal  of  a  peerage  upon  the  Firsl 
Sea  Lord  by  1 1  is  Majesty  the  King.  This  peerage  is 
not  a  kind  of  solatium  awarded  to  cover  his  removal 
from  the  high  office  which  he  has  held  so  long,  for  Sir 
John  Fisher  remains  in  office.     In  the  nature  of  things 
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his  retirement  must  take  place  at  the  end  of  his  allotted 
span,  in  four  or  five  months'  time.  But  occurring 
as  it  does  while  he  still  continues  to  discharge 
duties  of  the  First  Sea  Lord,  it  is  the  most  signal 
mark  of  approval  which  the  Constitution  allows. 
Henceforth  the  noisy  pack  of  libellers  which  have 
yelped  at  his  heels  must  either  be  silent  or  include 
the  King  among  those  whom  they  abuse  as  traitors 
to  the  realm.  I  heartily  congratulate  my  old  friend 
upon  this  signal  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  State.  For  once  England, 
having  been  dowered  by  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence with  that  ran  st  of  gifts,  a  genius,  has  shown 
that  she  is  capable  of  profiting  by  the  posses- 
sion    and     of 

showing  her  |(^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^b^^  ] 
gratitude  for 
the  gift.  The 
question  of 
who  shall  suc- 
ceed him  as 
First  Si  a  Lord 
will,  I  trust,  be 
ed  in  ac- 
cordance with 
the  sound 
iplc  that 
the  man  to 
wear  Elijah's 
mantle  must  be 
an  Elisha  who 
will  be  faithful 
to  the  teachings 
and  ins]  ii 
of    his     | 


Plwtograph  l'y\ 

Senor  Maura. 
The  Ex-Premier  of  Spain. 


[E.N.A. 


The 

Execution 

of 

Ferrer. 


Tin  strongest  Spanish  Ministry  of 
t  tiir.es  shot  Ferrer,  an  inter- 
nal man,  without  deigning  to 

satisfy  the  international  conscience 
by  publishing  any  proofs  of  the  charges  made  against 
him.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  inter 
national  man  ought  always  to  be  treated  as  the 
Russian  G  it  Count  Tolstoy — as  a  person 

icred  to  be  subjected   to   the    treatment   of  non- 
international  nobodies  -it    may   at   least   be   adn 
that  no  international  man  ought  ever  to  be  exi  i 
with'  ill  clear  proof  of  the   reality 

of  his  guilt.     This  truism  of  modern  statecraft   the 
Spanish    Government    forgot,    and    it    shot     I 
to    the     I. ;mi  of    Sic     volo    sic    j'ubeo, 

whereupon  the  international  i  rose  in  1 


The  Fall 

of 

Senor  Maura. 


revolt.     A  universal  roar  of  condemnation  was  h 
in  every  capital.      The  outcry  was  the  loudest  in  the 
Latin  lands  alike  in    Europe  and  m   America.      But 
although  Spanish 

med  as  if  the  outburst  of  popular  indignation 
would  be  but  as  a  Hash  of  summer  lightning  leaving 
ivernmi  nt  unscathed.  Then  suddenly  a  strange 
thing  happened.  Senor  Maura's  Ministry  vanished 
in  a  night,  and  Ferrer  was  avenged  on  his  execu- 
tioners. 

There    is     a     direct     connection 
between  the  international  protest 
against  Ferrer's  execution  and  the 
downfall    of  Senor    Mauia.     The 
Spanish    I 
net   fell  simply 
and  solely  be- 
cause  Senor 
Maura  and  bis 
colleagues  lost 
their    temper, 
and    they   lost 
their  temper 
simply    and 

they  felt  ti, 

hot  and  sizzling 

the   moral 

lation 

f     the      inn  r- 

ual  world. 

They   bad    a 

majority     obe- 

d  ient     a  ml 

docile,     they 
had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King,  they  had  slam  F<  rrer  and  trai 
out  anarchy.      But,  as  Lowell  once   said  of  the  tall  of 
Louis  Philippe, 

Paris  and  thy  crown  fall 
So  Senor  Maura,  despite  bis  majority,  fell  before  the 
roar  of  execration   that   hailed   the   slayer  of  1 
If  he  had  kept  bis  head,  had  held 

his  tongue,  nothing  could  have  upset  him.  But  the 
rise  in  the  international  temperature  caused  Ministers 
to    lose    their    tempers    anil     to     hurl     against    their 

ments  angry  t. units,  which  in  their  recoil  bro 
the    Cabimt    down    with     a     run.        It     is    difficult 
to    understan  1    how   Spanish   politics    ai 
on;     but    all    are    agreed    that    unless    the    Front 
Opposition     Bench     is     willing     to     help     Ministers 
at     a     crisis     the     Ministry     falls.       Tluj     refu 


Photeprui 

Senor    M  oret. 
The  New  Spanish  Premier. 
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the  Opposition  to  give  such  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  fatal.  In  our  country  the  refusal  of  trie 
Front  Benches  to  unite  to  defeat  a  Little  Navy 
motion  supported  by  the  Radicals,  Labour  men, 
and  Home  Rulers  might  seal  the  doom  of  the 
irnment.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  unwritten  laws 
that  Ministers  must  never  provoke  the  Opposition 
leaders  too  far.  If  they  do,  Ministers  resign. 
Senor  Maura's  Home  Minister  did,  and  Senor  Maura 
resigned.  Stung  by  the  taunt  that  their  clemency  in 
had  bi  en  responsible  for  the  attempt  to  kill  the 
King,  the  ( Opposition  chiefs  notified  that  they  refused 
any  longer  to  support  the 
Ministry.  So  Senor  Maura 
fell,  sacrificed  to  the  manes 
of  Ferrer,  and  Senor 
Moret  took  his  place. 

T  h  e   e  x- 

The  ,  r 

Proper  Memorial  Piston  of 

to  p  o  1 )  ti !  a  r 

Ferrer.  •      , . 

indigna- 
tion ;;Liainst  the  execution 
of  Ferrer  was  as  natural 
as  it  has  been  universal. 
Humanity  shudders  at  what 
the  sudden 

earance    in    the   first 

le  of  the  twentieth 
century  of  the  spirit  which 
made  the  phrase  auto-de- 
ft a  byword  throughout 
the  world.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  outburst  of  indig- 
nation and  of  pity  has 
been  left  without  guidance, 
and  its  ill-regulated  ex- 
pression has  done  harm  by 
associating  the  memory  of 
one  who  ought  to  be 
remembered    as   a   martyr 

with  the  foul  excesses  of  Apaches  and  Terrorists.  It 
is  not,  however,  too  late  for  the  leaders  of  the  cause 
to  assume  their  natural  ami  proper  leadership  and 
to  secure  an  adequate  and  international  expression 
of  the  condemnation  which  the  human  conscience 
has  pronounced  upon  the  execution  of  Ferrer.  In 
Rome  and  in   Paris  movements  are    reported  to  be 

iOt  in  favour  of  erecting  national  monuments  to 

i  his,  however,   is  to  take  an  altogether  too 

narrow  view  of  the  necessities-  and  the  opportunities 

—  of    the     situation.        Ferrer     was     not    a     merely 

national   notability.     He  was  an  international    man. 


To  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  the 
public  cause  any  but  an  international  monument 
would  fall  below  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
What  ought  to  be  done  is  the  organisation  of  an 
international  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  an  international  monument  to  this  inter- 
national man.  A  representative  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  intdleduels  in  every  country 
in  Europe  and  America,  could  easily  be  got 
together,  whose  appeal  for  an  international  subscrip- 
tion would  meet  with  an  immediate  response  from 
Stockholm  to  Buenos  Ayres.     No  subscription  should 

be  a<  cepted  of  more  than 
a  guinea,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  subscriptions 
should  be  collected  in 
shillings.  This  interna- 
tional monument  should 
be  placed  on  the  best  spot 
available  within  sight  of  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Madrid, 
and  King  Alfonso  should 
be  invited  to  make  tardy 
expiation  to  the  memory 
of  his  Ministers'  victim  by 
unveiling  ah  international 
monument  to  Ferrer  which 
would  be  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  artistic— 
and  political  —  glories  of 
Madrid. 

Thereare 
many  e\- 


The 

True  Doctrine 

of 

Non-intervention 
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Senor  Ferrer  and 


[  Topical  Fress. 
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cell  e  n  t 
men  i  n 
the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  kindest  of  hearts 
and  the  softest  of  heads 
who  appear  not  yet  to  have 
learned  the  A  B  C  of  the  laws  which  all  civilised 
nations  have  laid  down  as  indispensable  for  the 
avoidance  of  chronic  war.  Nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  the  fact  that  no  independent  sovereign  State  can. 
without  sacrifice  of  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  either 
independent  or  sovereign,  allow  the  Government  of 
another  State  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  No 
matter  how  atrocious  may  be  the  conduct  of  the  rulers 
of  any  independi  nt  sovereign  State,  no  matter  what 
may  he  the  injustice  and  oppression  under  which 
their  subjects  groan,  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  that   they  shall  not  be  interfered   with,  and 
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ought   nol    to    bi    interfered   with,  by    any    foi 

rnment,    unless    that    foreign    Government     is 
willing  and  ready  I  i  its  intervention  by  arms. 

rule  may  occasionally  appear  harsh,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  must  sbow  any  thoughtful  man 
that  its  violation  would  bring  about  international 
chaos.  We  would  not  tolerate  any  foreign  Power 
interfering  in  our  internal  affairs,  and  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  our  neighbours  are  just  as  touchy  as 
ourselves.    Neverthele  =,  a  clamorous  group  of  soft- 

[s  with  warm  hearts  from  time  to  time  assail  Sir 
Edward  Grey  with  virulent  abuse  because  he  does 
not  interfere  to  prevent  injustice  which  is  being 
committed  to-day  in  Spain,  to-morrow  in  Russia  It 
is  very  silly,  so  silly  indeed  as  almost  to  be  wicked. 
Providence  has  not  made  us  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Europe,  and  our  Government  has  quite  enough  to 
do  to  mind  its  own  business,  without  riding  round 
the  Continent  as  Don  Quixote  No.  2  redressing 
human  wrongs.  By  all  means  let  them  as  individuals 
agitate  and  protest  as  much  as  they  like;  but  for  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  interfere  would  do  far  more 
harm  than  good. 

The    nonsense    talked    by    these 

True  Dcctrine        assailants   of   Sir  Edward  Grey  is 

o!  due  no  doubt  to   their   utter   in- 

Intervention.  ,.,  .  ,.       .     .      .     ,     .  ., 

ability  to  discriminate  between  the 

case    in    question    and    the    right   of  a  Government 

to  intervi  ne    in    the  internal  affairs  of  other  States 

where     such     right     has     been     explicitly     affirmed 

by     treaty     or     is     implicitly     established     by    the 

fact   of    the  dependence  of  such  a  State   upon  our 

support.        It   is  not  only   our    right   under    treaties, 

111    our   duty  as  the    virtual    creator   and   sustainer 

of  the    State,    which    without    our    protection    would 

have  1  t,  to  interfere  when  occasion  arises 

in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  in  the  Congo  State.     We 

have    neither    treaty   right    nor   moral   responsibility 

for  any  acts  of  injustice  or  tyranny  that    may    take 

place  in  France  or  Spam,  in  Germany,  or  in  Russia. 

Until   this   distinction     is    mastered   by  some   of  our 

M.  P. 's  they  will  continue  to   deserve  the  appellation 

upon    them    by    the    Spectator  when    it 

><:ned  them  "  The  New  War   Party."     It  is  true 

that  they  only  propose  to  make  war  with  their  tongues, 

but   the  memory  of  the  result  of  a  similar  experiment 

with    President    Kruger  is  so  recent  that   prudence 

■nee  upon  the  loud-mouthed  pack 

of  humanitarian    crusaders  who  are  as  vehement   in 

nding  the  reduction  of  armaments  as  they  are  in 

1  of  a  policy  which  can  only 

be  enfon  ed  by  the  use  of  arms. 


The  case  of  the  Congo  is  a  case 
The  Case  in  point.     Great  Britain  has  treaty 

the  Congo.         rights  which  have  been  sham. 

violated  in  the  Congo  basin.  The 
Congo  State  was  itself  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Act  to  which  England  was  a  party.  We  are 
bound  by  every  law,  divine  and  human,  to  intervene 
to  save  the  population  of  Equatorial  Africa  from 
matic  extermination.  And  our  right  and  duty 
an-  such  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  if  necessity 
arose  to  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  rcgiim  to  slay  this 
vampire.  Those  who  question  the  soundness  of  these 
propositions  should  read  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel's  last  pub- 
lished book,  "Great  Britain  and  the  Congo"  (Smith. 
Elder  and  Co.  6s.).  Therein  is  set  forth  with  painful 
precision  and  passionate  earnestness  the  case  in 
favour  of  intervention.  The  appalling  fai  ts  mar- 
shalled by  Mr.  Morel  are  indisputable,  and  are  indeed 
undisputed  except  by  the  brazen-faced  perpetrators  of 
the  crimes  which  are  depopulating  the  Congo  basin. 
And  the  legitimacy  of  the  demands  put  forth  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  not  less  clearly  set  out.  If, 
instead  of  clamouring  for  intervention  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  all  over  the  world,  our  good  humani- 
tarian friends  would  concentrate  on  the  Congo,  thi  y 
might  get  something  accomplished. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  at  the 
The  Cutlers'    Feast    at     Sheffield     last 

Belgian  Reforms,     month,    clearly    defined   the    posi- 
tion.     He  said  : — 
"  We  ask  for  an  answer  to  two  questions  :  Is  a  great  pari  of  the 
native  population  of  tbe  Congo  still  obliged  to  labour  compul- 
soiilv  for  the  greater  portion  0/  the  year  under  the  gu 
tion,  and  is  the  country  still  closed   to  trade?     Till   those  two 
questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
recognise   the   annexation."     Sir    Edward  Grey  added:  "The 
I  situation  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely." 

The  Congo  Reform  Bill,  introduced  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament  on  October  22,  is  in  itself  a  plea  of  Guilty. 
The  Belgian  Ministry  proposes  to  open  up  the 
,0  to  free  trading  in  three  periods,  the  first 
nning  on  July  1  next  year,  the  last  beginning  two 
years  later.  Considering  that  the  avowed  object 
with  which  the  Congo  Charter  was  grained  was  to 
open  up  the  Congo  to  free  trading,  the  admission 
that  even  two  or  three  years  must  elapse  before  the 
I'  formed  Government  will  open  up  one-third  of  its 
territory  to  free  tradi  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  As 
to  the  system  of  slavery  introduced  under  the 
euphuism  of  compulsory  labour  levied  as  taxation, 
the  Reform  Bill  is  not  quite  so  explicit.  "  The 
native  tax  in  future  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  except  in 
certain  cases  where  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
natives    themselves   that    it  should    be-   paid  in   kind." 
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The 

Tsar's  Visit 

to 

Italy 


This  is  vague  enough  to  permit 
all  the  present  abominations  to 
continue.  It  is  welcome  as  a  sign 
of  a  desire  to  pretend  at  least  to 
move  in  the  right  direction,  hut  we 
shall  wait  to  see  whether  it  is  more 
than  a  pretence. 

The  Tsar,  unac- 
companied by 
his  wife,    whose 
nervous     break- 
down   commands    universal     sym- 
pathy,   has    at     last    returned     the 
visit  of  the    King    of    Italy    by   a 
journey  to  Racconigi,  a  royal  castle 
near    Turin.         The    visit   was    less 
than  the  route  selected 
by   the     Tsar.      Instead    of  taking 
either    the    sea  route  rid  the  Dar- 
danelles, or  the  direct  railway  route 
through  Austria,  the   Imperial   train 
made  a  long  and  circuitous  detour, 
passing  through  Poland,   Germany, 
and  Fiance  in  order  to  reach  Italy, 
and   returning    by  the  same    route. 
This     ostentatious      avoidance     of 
Austrian   territory,  unless  prompted 
by     a      private      intimation      from 
Vienna      that      the     Austrian      Government      could 
not      guarantee      the      safety      of     the      Tsar  —  as 
to   which    then-    has     been    no    hint — seems     very 
much  like  a    biting    of  the   Imperial  thumb    at  the 
Tower  that  has  annexed  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 
The  Austrian  official    press    refrains    from    expressing 
offence,    but    the    truculent  outburst  of   the   clerical 
organ  which  is  believed  to  be  in   sympathy  with  the 
Heir  Apparent  would  seem  to  indicate    the  existence 
of  a  good  deal  of  suppressed    irritation.     Italy  and 


/','■  .,<  >*mph  ly]  [Htrbtrt  G.  1  onting. 

The  Murdered  Prince   Ito  of  Japan. 

The  oilier  persons  in  this  family  group  are  the  Princess  Ito,  the  Marquis  who 
succeeds  to  the  title,  and  two  grandchildren  of  the  statesman. 


of  a  malady  which  he  has  christened  "Constitution 
alitis."  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  Denmark,  in 
Hungary,  in  Spain  and  in  Greece  there  have  been 
acute  crises  last  month,  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  most  sensational 
crisis  is  that  which  reigns  at  Athens  where  a  military 
junta  has  usurped  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State.  A 
naval  officer,  fired  by  the  example  of  the  army,  attei  1 
a  naval  pronunciamiento,  but  a  single  shell  fired  into  the 
Russia    arc    believed   to    have    drawn    more    closely      hold  of  a  torpedo  destroyer  settled  him.     The  spec- 


together  on  the  basis  of  a  common  policy  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  although  this  is  merely  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  that  may  be  precisely 
what  Austria  most  dislikes.  In  any  case,  although 
we  are  all  di  voutly  glad  that  the  Tsar  is  safe  home 
again,  no  one  can  feel  very  confident  that  the  journey 
and  the  visit  have  contributed  much  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe. 

Dr.    Dillon,    the    acute    and    ex- 

t  perienced  observer  who  represents 

the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  Eastern 

half    of    Europe,     maintains    that 

Europe  is  suffering  at  this  moment  from  an  acute  attack 


"Constitutionalitis.' 


tacle  of  a  mutinous  group  of  soldiers  dictating  terms 
to  King  and  Parliament  is  the  reverse  of  edit 
An  army,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  officers  threatens  to  produce 
on  a  small  scale  much  the  same  dislocation  of  the 
established  order  as  the  equally  impudent  usurpation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  produce  if  in  this  country 
it  were  actually  to  attempt  to  sei/.e  the  control  of 
taxation  which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  a  closer  parallel  between  the  situation  at 
Athens  and  London  than  has  probably  as  yet 
occurred  eithei  to  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  b.ili'our. 
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Group  of  Aviators  at  the  Doncaster  Aviation  Meeting. 

(3)  Lcblon     (4)  Delagrange     (5)  Moion     (6)  Saunter     (7)  Windham 


(8)  Schreck     (9)  Roe. 


The 

Passing 

of 

Prince  Ito. 


Prince  Ito,  who  may  without 
exaggeration  be  described  as  the 
maker  of  modern  Japan,  was  shot 
dead  at  Kharbin  railway  station 
by  a  Korean  patriot  whose  relatives  had  suffered  at 
the  hand  of  the  Japanese  executioner.  Considering 
the  passionate  resentment  roused  in  Korea  by  the 
policy  of  Japan  and  the  reckless  disregard  of  all  pre- 
cautions which  characterised  Prince  Ito,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  long  and  distinguished  career  has 
come  to  so  sudden  and  tragic  an  end.  Prince  Ito 
had  gone  to  Kharbin  to  meet  M.  Kokov  seff  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  about  the  Manchurian 
railway.  His  assassination  appears  to  have  been 
prompted  by  personal  and  patriotic  motives.  Beyond 
depriving  Japan  of  the  services  of  her  greatest  states- 
man, the  murder  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  any 
immediate  political  effect.  Prince  ho  seems  to  have 
died  almost  painlessly.  When  he  was  last  in  London 
■  tended  a  reception  given  him  at  the  office  of  the 
Review  <>f  Reviews  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  and  his 
a  phonograph  cylinder  is  among 
the  archives  of  the  Review.     He  then  told  me  that 

mid  much  have  preferred  a  Russian  to  a  Bi 
alliance,  but  the  adn  inistrative  anarchy  at  St  Peters- 


burg and  the  hopeless  indecision  of  the  Tsar  lef 
Japan  no  option  but  to  accept  the  overtures  of  thi 
British  Government.     He  also  e\;  imselfver] 

emphatically,  although  without  any  anger,  as  to  th 
inveterate  hostility  with  which,  he  declared,  Japai 
was  regarded  by  the  German  Emperor.  His  dead 
removes  the  most  conspicuous  outstanding  figure 
among  the  elder  statesmen  of  the  world. 

There   is   an    eternal   truth    under 
The  Tree  )vjng  t)le  ancient  story  of  the  Fall 

the  Forbidden  Fruit.  We  all,  nations  and  individuals 
have  our  tree  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  the  Serpent  is  ever  tempting  us  to  pluck 
and  eat.  But  when  we  have  yielded  to  his 
subtle  suggestions  our  Paradise  is  lost.  Ru 
just  now  standing  irresolute  like  Eve  before  her  tree 
of  forbidden  Fruit  which  grows  just  across  the  Finnish 
border,  close  to  her  capital.  Why  should  slv  not 
pluck  the  fatal  apple  ?  The  Serpent,  from  whose 
glozing  tongue  trip  the  sophistries  which  time  and 
again  have  lured  Governments  to  their  doom, 
is  urging  the  Tsar  and  M.  Stolypin  to  lay 
bands  on  the  liberties,  the  independence,  and 
the     tnti  grity     of     Finland.  I  (evil      has 

much    to    say    for    himself.       He    subtly    appeals    to 
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Russian  national  pride,  he  adroitly  stimulates  national 
usness,  and  he  has  a  thousand  plausible  argu- 
ments based  upon  material  interest.  1  am  not  going 
to  try  to  enter  into  a  polemic  with  the  Author  of  All 
Evil.  But  I  am  profoundly  concerned  as  to  the  mis- 
fortune now  threatening  Russia,  foreshadowed  by  the 
evident  leaning  of  her  Government  to  the  counsi 
the  tempter.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  but  unless  the 
guardian  angel  of  Russia  intervenes,  it  seems  but  too 
likely  that  it  may  be  said  of  her,  as   Milton  wrote  of 

1*.\  i'  : — 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  10  the  fruit,  sire  pluck'd,  she  ate  ! 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  ami  Nature  from  hei  scat, 
Sighii! 
That  all  was  lost. 


Why  Finland 

is 

Forbidden  Fruit. 


There  are  some  things  so  obvious 
to  outsiders  that  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  realise  that  they  are  not 
equally  clear  to  those  who  are 
taking  a  hand  in  the  game.  For  instance,  nothing  is 
more  clear  to  every  European  outside  Russia  than 
that  any  interference  with  the  liberties  and  self- 
government  and  integrity  of  Finland  is  simply 
suk  idal.  I  had  to  point  this  out  with  great  pains 
to  M.  Plehve  in  the  evil  days  of  BobrikorT,  and  I 
certainly  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  to  repeat  the  argument.  But 
judging  from  the  mutterings  in 
the  Russian  Press,  the  reports  cur- 
rent as  to  Russian  intentions  in 
Wiborg  and  the  acts  and  deeds  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  Fin- 
land of  late,  the  Tsar  is  being  led 
by  evil  counsel  to  do  that  which 
■more  than  any 
other  thing  will 
create  prejudice 
against  him  and 
Government 
in  quarters  where 
it  is  111.1st  urgent- 
ly to  be  desired 
that  prejudice 
should  be  dimin- 
ish. ■  1.  We  re- 
gard the  welfare, 
the  greatness, 
and  the  stri 
of  Russia  as 
British  interests. 
We  know  that 
since  Russia  was 


crippled  in  Manchuria  there  has  been  no  more 
Europe,  nor  will  Europe  reappear  till  Russia  is 
restored  to  her  old  position  of  strength  and  influence. 
The  only  straight  road  to  tin-  revival  of  Russian 
power  is  by  the  financial  and  political  entente  with 
England  and  Fiance.  But  any  interference  with 
Finnish  liberties  and  integrity  will  simply  put  the 
knife  to  the  throat  of  the  Anglo-Russian  entente. 
That  is  the  plain  brutal  fact,  and  it  is  no  use  dis- 
guising it.  It  would  not  perish,  of  course,  in  form, 
but  the  vital  soul  would  be  out  of  it.  And  this  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  on  grounds  of 
self-preservation.  A  Russia  demented  enough  to 
renew  the  quarrel  with  the  one  province  of  the 
Empire  which  is  peaceful,  law-abiding  and  prosperous, 
the  one  nationality  which  is  understood  abroad,  is 
not  a  Power  which  can  be  counted  upon  in  inter- 
national complications.  It  is  like  the  demoniac  in 
the  tombs,  cutting  himself  and  scaring  away  all 
who  would  befriend  him  by  his  frenzied  violence. 


"  Hands  off, 
England  '.  " 


Topical  Fress.l 


Aviation  at  Blackpool. 


The  above  illustration  represents  Mi.  1  itha  n's  machine  being  brought  out 
on  October  22nd,  when  he  made  a  daring  flight  in  a  gale.  The  upper  picture 
is  a  photograph  of  the  actual  flight. 


The  response  of  the  Old  Serpent, 
whose      subtle     temptings     have 
already     brought      the      Russian 
Government  to  contemplate  with 
yielding  desire  the  Finnish  apple,  will  be  to  appeal 
to   Russian   national   pride. 
"  Hands    off,   Englishmen  !  "  he 
will  say.     "  Finland    is   none   of 
your  business.     If  we  choose  to 
annex    Wiborg,    to    violate    the 
constitution,    to    play    Bobrikoff 
over  again,  we  are  free  to  do  it 
without  asking  your  leave. 
Russia  will  stand 
none     of     your 
meddling  in  her 
internal  affairs." 
To  which  I  ven- 
ture   humbly  to 
reply  that  Russia 
is  free  to  go  to 
the     Devil     her 
own      way,     or, 
as  in  this  case, 
in     the    Devil's 
own     road,   and 

1 
nor    any    other 
Power    will    at- 
tempt to  prevent 
her  going  to  per- 


.'22 
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dition.  But  those  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  the 
Russian  entente,  and  who  know  that  the  restoration 
of  Russia's  authority  and  prestige  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  British  and  European  interests,  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  warn  those  primarily  con- 
cerned that  in  reverting  to  a  Bobrikoff  policy 
in  Finland  they  are  grasping  at  a  copeck  and 
losing  a  rouble.  Nothing  will  more  fatally  discredit 
Russia  in  France  and  in  England  than  a  renewal  of 
the  old  feud  with  Finland.  It  is  a  rough  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,  that  the  first  inter- 
ference with  Finland  had  its  Nemesis  in  the  Man- 
churian  war,  and  that  the  Nemesis  of  a  second  may 
very  easily  be  bankruptcy — that  nightmare  of  Europe 
which  may  Heaven  in  its  mercy  avert! 

The   writer   of  the    Chronique 

Suicide  and  Temperance  Susse  in  the  Bibliotheque  Uni- 

Russia.  verselle  of  Switzerland  gives  a 

lamentable  account  of  the 
growth  of  suicide  in  Russia.  The  following  are  the 
figures  quoted  from  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Ibankov  : — 

1904.  1905.  1908. 

St.  Petersburg    427  ...  354  ...  969 

Moscow       210  ...  200  ...  576 

Odessa         224  ...  256  ...  642 

861  810  2,187 

This  is  an  appalling  increase,  and  it  is  stated  that  if 
the  ages  of  the  suicides  were  published  the  result 
would  be  still  more  ghastly.  Boys  and  girls  of  fifteen 
and  sixteen  appear  to  think  nothing  of  killing 
themselves — being  disgusted  with  life.  The  same 
chronicler  reports  that  at  a  recent  Monastic  Congress 
the  Archbishop  Nikon  proposed  to  add  a  teetotal 
pledge  to  the  vows  exacted  from  novices.  The 
superior  of  one  convent  declared  that  all  his  monks 
drank.  When  he  supplied  them  with  tea  they 
swopped  it  for  vodka.  The  Archbishop's  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  an  amendment  carried  asking  each 
neophyte  to  sign  a  paper  promising  not  to  drink 
spirits. 

The    Russians    are    preparing    to 

A  celebrate   in   191 2   the  centenary 

Notable  Centenary,   of  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  the 

destruction  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
Napoleon.  There  is  to  be  a  great  exhibition  of 
relics  of  the  period  at  Moscow,  and  the  Russian 
Imperial  Historical  Society  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  an  immense  series  of  acts  and  documents 
relating  to  that  momentous  year.  The  first,  by 
M.  Voenski,  maintains  the  thesis  that  it  was  England 
rather  than  Russia  which  fought  and  defeated 
Napoleon.      1812    was    only   a    phase  'in    the    gnat 


combat  which  England  waged  with  Napoleon  all  over 
the  world.  Russia  was  dragged  into  the  war  most 
unwillingly  because  of  her  dependence  on  the  English 
market.  Alexander  I.  was  fascinated  by  the  brilliant 
schemes  of  Napoleon,  but  the  Russian  noblesse,  need- 
ing the  English  market  in  which  to  sell  their  crops 
and  buy  the  luxuries  that  had  become  necessities  of 
life,  revolted  against  the  Continental-  blockade,  and 
so  precipitated  the  war  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Grand  Army.  Such  at  least  is  M.  Voenski's 
thesis.  Whether  true  or  false  it  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  power  of  trade. 

Last    month    I    appealed    to    my 
The  Reports         Helpers    in    various    parts   of  the 

of  ,  .     . 

Our  Helpers.  country  to  send  me  a  brief  report 
as  to  their  impression  as  to  what 
would  be  the  result  of  a  General  Election  if 
Parliament  were  dissolved  owing  to  the  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  Budget.  I  am  glad 
to  find  a  practically  unanimous  opinion  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  that  the  result  would  be  favourable.  The 
least  hopeful  reports  are  from  the  London  con- 
stituencies. Elsewhere  the  verdict  is  almost 
the  same.  The  prospects  of  a  Liberal  victory 
have  been  immensely  improved  by  the  Budget,  and 
unless  the  Liberal  vote  is  wantonly  split  by  the 
starting  of  a  second  candidate  my  Helpers  everywhere 
are  sanguine  of  success.  Only  from  one  constituency 
is  there  a  return  indicating  that  the  Suffragette 
agitation  will  reduce  the  Liberal  poll.  But  I  venture 
to  hope  that  at  a  General  Election  the  most  militant 
of  the  militants  will  reconsider  their  tactics.  "  To  go 
agin  the  Government "  might  be  all  very  well  at  by- 
elections,  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  electing  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  such  a  purely  negative  strategy 
ought  surely  to  be  reconsidered.  What  is  wanted  is 
to  get  the  maximum  number  of  candidates  elected 
who  can  be  pledged  to  take  up  the  question  seriously 
and  carry  it  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

One    by    one    the    veterans    are 

Death  dropping  out  of  the  ranks.     Last 

Henry  Pitman.       month  one  of  the   most  faithful  of 

the  stalwarts   passed   over  to   the 

majority    when    Henry    Pitman    died.       He   was   a 

younger  brother  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  whose  system  of 

shorthand  has   made  the  family  name  familiar  as  a 

household     word     throughout     the     world.        Henry 

Pitman  was  born  in  1827,  and  he  was  in  harness  to 

the  last.     For  the  last  forty  years  he  was  the  official 

reporter  of  the  Co-operative  Congress.      He  was  one 

of  the  patriarchs  of  the   United  Kingdom  Alliance, 

a    convinced    vegetarian,    and    one     of     the    most 
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enthusiastic  pioneers  of  the  anti-vac- 
cination agitation.  As  a  shorthand 
writer  he  had  few  equals  when  his 
powers  were  at  their  best,  and  it 
was  as  a  teacher  of  phonography 
and  a  lecturer  on  the  art  that  he 
was  best  known.  Nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  old 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway,  he  instituted  a 
number  of  classes  for  teaching 
shorthand  to  the  clerks  in  the 
employ  of  that  company,  now 
known  as  the  Great  Central,  and 
he  afterwards  undertook  similar 
services  at  several  of  the  principal 
schools  in  Manchester  and  neigh- 
bourhood. A  kinder-hearted  man, 
or  one  possessing  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  true  reformer,  never  lived, 
and  his  interest  in  the  people, 
especially  young  people,  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  active 
years. 

For  the  slaughter 
Why  not  an  0f      nlany     men 

International  Order 

of  Peace  ?  great     are     the 

rewards  heaped 
upon  the  conqueror.  But  although 
peace  hath  her  victories  not  less 
renowned  than  war,  peace  has  no 
decorations  for  her  heroes.  Mr.  H.  VV.  Fry,  of  Broad 
Street  Avenue,  London,  thinks  that  this  state  of 
things  should  cease.     He  writes  : — 

Why  should  not  peace  have  its  superior  and  7»/«"national 
Honours?  Why  not  an  International  Order  to  be  called  "  The 
Internationa!  Order  of  the  Prince  of  Peace"  ?  with  the  motto, 
'•  Peace  on  Karth  and  Goodwill  towards  Men." 

Pcing  an  International  Order  it  might  be  given  precedence 
over  every  other  Order,  and  be  considered,  as  it  should  be,  the 
greatest  distinctii  n  any  man  can  receive,  however  exalted  his 
position  may  i  e. 

The  Order  should  be  endorsed  by  all  the  Powers  sending 
representatives  to  the  Hague.  It  should  be  bestowed  only  by 
the  Hague  Tribunal  and  centred  at  the  Haeue. 


Kladderadatsch  ]  [Berlin. 

The  Comedy  in  the  East. 

(I)  Slight  and  spite  ;    (2)   Fight  and  fright ;     (3)   Unite  their  might ; 
(4)  Get  out  of  sight. 


If  such  an  Order  were  established,  special  honour  should  be 
accorded  to  those  Sovereigns,  Rulers,  Statesmen  and  others  who 
distinguish  themselves  disinterestedly  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  pos- 
sibly to  their  personal  detriment. 

Would  not  such  an  Order  prove  a  real  stimulus  to. the  cause 
of  Peace  ? 

The  idea  is  a  good  one.  But  a  beginning  might 
be  made  if  there  were  a  National  Order  of  Peace. 
Most  men  and  nearly  all  women  love  these  decora- 
tions. If  we  have  to  wait  for  an  International  Order 
we  might  wait  for  ever ;  the  King  could  establish  a 
National  Order  all  off  his  own  bat. 
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By  permission  of  tin  proprietors  of  '•  Punch."] 

Forced  Fellowship. 

Susptctous- looking  Party  :  "  Any  objection  to  my  company, 
guv  nor  ?     1  m  agoin'  your  way  "—(aside)  "and  further." 


TAX  THE 


TAX 

THE    PFOPL£S 

FCiOD  • 

NOT    THE 


foreigner!.  , 

WHY     I       RlCH     MANS     . 


TAX 

WAGES  ! 

NOT 

WEALTH ! 


TARIFF 
"REFOT^'6s 

KICHEK  $ji| 


TO   TAX       k 

LANDLORDS  ffl 


IS 


S0OAllI$R«!i 


m 


It  estmtnster  Gazette.] 

Candidates  for  the  General  Election. 

The    Unionists,    it    is    rumoured,    are    anxious    to    get    some 

"  Unionist  working-men  "  candidates  for  the  next  Election. 


, "  Westminster  Gazette.] 

In  Bad  Company. 

The  Dt'CAL  Party  :  "Oh,  Arthur  !   how  can  you,  with  your 

connections,  be  friendly  with  that  horrid  little  boy  ?  " 

[Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  fellow  guests  at  the 
annual  Cymmrodorion  Society  banquet,  and  they  said  very 
nice  things  about  each  other.] 


iVakre  Jacob.]  [Beidin. 

A  Dinner  Party  in  the  Far  East. 

The  bear  is  suffering  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  ;  he  can  smell 

the  roast  meat  (Manchuria),  but  can  get  none  of  it. 
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National  Ftrvie^u.']  [Shanghai.  ' 

A  Disagreement  in  the  East. 


National  Revim'.] 


[Shanghai. 


Cave  Canem ! 


Ptt&yHiny.i  [Turin. 

The  Next  Event. 

England  :  "Hello,  Cousin,  I've  reached  the  South  Pole." 
America  :    "  Good  ;  now  we'll   pole  the  old   world  along 
between  us  1 " 


Kladderadatsch.}  [Berlin. 

A  Birthday  Visit  to  Auntie. 

Aunt  Triple  Alliance  :    "  Oh,  what  a  nice  dark-haired, 
little  boy  you  have  got  !    How  I'd  like  to  have  him  !  " 
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The  South  Pole  (reading  the  newspaper) :  "  Good  gracious ! 
Peary  coming  here?  A  hundred  thousand  Polar  bearskins  for 
anyone  who  will  discover  me  before  he  does  !  " 


Lustige  Blatter,"]  [Berlin. 

Roosevelt  will  have  It. 

Taft  declined  the  North  Pole  ;    Roosevelt  would  gratefully 
accept  it ! 


Lustige  BtStier.] 

Chorus  of  Esquimaux : 

"We  Swear  that  Peary  lies  when  he  says  Cook  lies,  and 
that  Cook  lies  when  he  says  Peary  lies  ;  and  that  we  are  lying    Patqumo.] 
when  we  say  no  one  is  lying." 


Alphonso  and  His  Crown. 


[Turin. 
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Melbourne  Punch.} 


On  His  Own. 


De  Amsterdam/Her.] 

A  Small  Beginning. 
Gulliver  Taft  :  "  Is  that  really  my  origin  ?  " 


Australia:  "Hooray  !  The  old  man's  given  me  a  fleet  coaster 
of  my  own.     He  saw  I  wouldn't  be  happy  till  I  got  it." 


Twentieth  Century  Magazine.} 

The  Sleeping  Guardian. 


[Turin. 

Life's  Little   Ironies. 

The  White  Bear  :  "  Everyone  knows,  my  dear  Nicholas,  that  you  are  looking 
r  a  safe  spot  where  you  can  meet  your  European  colleagues,  and  now  they  go  and 
fet  t he  Pole  to  Taft,  who  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  !  " 


fo 
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Der  Wakre  Jacob,  j 

A  Speech  Illustrated.  The  T"P!e  Alliance- 

"We  Germans  are  a  nation  that  rejoices  in  bearing  arms  and  in  the  game     William  and  Joseph  :  "Take_  care,  Victor  ;  don't 
of  war.     Hence  we  gladly  endure  the  burden  of  our  armaments,  knowing 
as  we  do  that  we  must  preserve  and  maintain  that  peace  in  which  alone 
our  workers  can  thrive  ..." 


over-eat  yourself." 


Ulk  j 


A  Surprise. 


[Berlin. 


Queex  Elena  of  Italy  :  "Hubby,  that  is  only  my  new  Paris  winter  hat." 
Nicholas  :  "  I  lliildren,  don't  be  alarmed,     This  seemed  to  mc  the  safest  way  of  paying  you 
a  visit." 
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THE   MARQUIS   OF   LANSDOWNE. 


THE  man  of  the  moment  unquestionably  is  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  nominal  leader  of 
the  Unionist  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  are  six  hundred  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
of  whom  about  sixty  are  Liberals.  The  remaining 
five  hundred  and  forty  Peers,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
are  supposed  to  be  followers  of  the  noble  Marquis. 
They  are  obedient  enough 
when  he  summons  them 
to  mutilate  or  to  murder 
some  Liberal  Bill  upon 
which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  bestowed  the 
patient  labours  of  a  Ses- 
sion. But  will  they  obey 
him  when  he  summons 
them  to  respect  the  un- 
written law  of  the  British 
Constitution  and  to  pass 
the  Budget  ?  That  is  the 
question  of  the  hour. 
That  Lord  Lansdowne 
would  give  the  word  of 
command  to  let  the  Bud- 
get through  if  he  were 
free  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment  goes  without 
saying.  For  Lord  Lans- 
downe is  a  Liberal  by 
heredity,  and  his  political 
apprenticeship  was  served 
in  the  Treasury,  where 
the  omnipotence  of  the 
Commons  is  a  funda- 
mental principle,  and  the 
notion  that  the  House  of 
Lords  could  reject  a  Bud- 
get is  utterly  inconceiv- 
able. Lord  Lansdowne, 
moreover,  is  a  statesman 
of  experience.  He  has 
held  all  but  the  highest 
offices  under  the  Crown. 
He  is  constitutionally 
averse  from  revolution- 
ary courses,  and  he  is 
much  too  shrewd  a  party 

tactician  not  to  see  that  the  course  recommended  by 
the  rump  of  the  Lords  is  to  make  their  opponents  a  pre- 
sent of  the  game.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  question  freely 
debated  from  day  to  day  whether,  in  order  to  save  his 
face  and  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  leader- 
ship repudiated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  followers,  he 
may  not  be  compelled  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  a  policy  which  he  deplores,  and  to  lead  his  party 


Pliotograpk  l>y\ 


Rt.   Hon.   Lord 


headlong  into  the  abyss.  There  are  reasons  for  mis- 
giving in  Lord  Lansdowne's  record,  but  Lansdowne 
plus  Balfour  will  probably  pull  the  Budget  through. 

I.— "UNDER   WHICH    KING,    BEZONIAN  ? " 
It   is  a    curious    outcome   of   the  working  of  our 

system    of  government    that    the    leadership    of  the 

House  of  Lords  at  pre- 
sent appears  to  have 
been  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  titular  leader, 
the  great  noble,  the  Lord 
of  Bowood,  by  a  com- 
paratively unknown  jour- 
nalist. What  we  are  wit- 
nessing at  present  is  a 
duel  to  the  death  between 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
T.  L.  Garvin,  the  Gadfly 
of  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Garvin  has  none  of  the 
advantages  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe. He  is  not  a 
patrician  born  in  the 
purple.  He  is  a  plebeian, 
with  no  long  record  of 
Ministerial  services  be- 
hind him.  He  has  never 
sat  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.  He  is  un- 
known even  by  name  to 
ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  electors,  possibly 
to  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand.  And  yet,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  it  seemed 
to  many  a  close  observer 
that  Mr.  T.  L.  Garvin 
was  beating  Lord  Lans- 
downe hand  over  hand. 

MR.    T.    L.    GARVIN. 

It  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  the 
pen.  Mr.  Garvin,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Outlook,  is  now  the  chief  leader-writer  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  inspirer  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
the  chronicler  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Observer.  He  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned ability,  of  enormous  energy,  of  splendid 
self-confidence,  and  of  fanatical  enthusiasm.  He 
has  all  the  qualities  that  are   required  to  rouse  the 


[  R  usseli  and  Sons. 

Lansdowne. 
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passions,  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices,  and  to  blind  men 
to  their  interests  by  turgid  and  grandiloquent  rhetoric. 
How  so  able  a  man  can  be  so  crazy  a  Tariff  Reformer 
it  is  difficult  to  explain.  But  the  fact  is  indisputable. 
He  is  clean  mad  over  Preference.  For  him  the  short 
cut.  to  industrial  prosperity  is  to  artificially  increase 
the  cost  of  the  bread  and  meat  of  the  working-man, 
and  the  surest  way  to  promote  the  security  of  the 
Empire  is  to  declare  fiscal  war  on  all  its  neighbours. 
A  man  who  can  believe  these  things  can  believe  any- 
thing and  can  say  anything.  Mr.  Garvin  believes 
everything  and  says  everything. 

THE    STING   OF   THE    GADFLY. 

He  has  long  ago  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
dictionary  in  epithets  of  contumely  which  he  hurls 
at  the  Ministry.  Talk  about  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill !  Neither  of  these  two  distin- 
guished demagogues  is  a  patch  upon  the  Unionist 
Thersites,  who  daily  and  weekly  discharges  his 
mitraille  of  abuse  against  the  Ministers  and  their 
Budget.  By  his  zeal,  by  his  perseverance,  and  by  his 
passion  he  has  goaded  the  Peers  into  incipient  revolt 
against  their  leader.  It  seems  absurd,  but  it  is  most 
true,  that  at  the  present  moment  of  writing  Mr. 
Garvin  has  the  majority  of  the  Unionist  Peers  at  his 
back.  And  there  are  those — although  I  am  not 
among  the  number — who  believe  that  he  will  in  the 
end  triumph  over  Lord  Lansdowne.  For  my  part, 
while  not  in  the  least  underestimating  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  of  the  distinguished  journalist  who 
began  by  being  the  Dancing  Dervish  of  his  party  and 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  its  Mad  Mullah, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that,  when  it  comes  to 
the  decisive  moment,  Lord  Lansdowne  will  not  be  able 
to  assert  his  authority,  and  that  the  Budget  will  pass. 


On  the  Tree-top. 

If  the  storm  rages  the  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  'U  come  Marquis,  cradle  and  all. 


If  events  should  prove  that  I  am  mistaken,  then  it  is 
a  case  of  "  Hats  off  to  Mr.  Garvin."  For  he  will 
then  in  all  seriousness  be  able  to  say,  "  Alone  I  did 
it!" 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  am  assuming  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  opposed  to  the  violent  and  revolu- 
tionary course  to  which  the  Peers  are  incited  by  Mr. 
Garvin.  In  these  Character  Sketches  I  am  bound  to 
portray  a  man  as  he  appears  to  himself  at  his  best 
moments,  and  not  as  he  appears  to  his  enemies  at  his 
worst.  And,  notwithstanding  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  the  past,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  impute 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  even  a  passing  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  policy  of  rejecting  the  Budget. 

II.— LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  MISCALCU- 
LATIONS. 
At  the  same  time,  with  every  desire  to  see  Lord 
Lansdowne  in  the  most  favourable  light,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  has  not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times,  shown  himself  capable  of  the  grossest  mis- 
calculation of  the  forces  with  which  he  has  had  to 
deal  in  the  past.  It  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  constant  note  of  his  administra- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  a  tendency 
to  underrate  the  strength  of  his  opponents. 

(i)    IRELAND. 

His  first  decisive  action  in  public  life  Was  to  resign 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
began  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Land  Question.  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  Under  Secretary  for  India  at  the 
time.  He  was,  and  is,  a  great  Irish  landlord.  The 
rise  of  the  Land  League  convinced  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Liberal  Party  that  it  was  time  something 
effective  was  done  to  protect  the  Irish  peasants  from 
the  rapacity  of  their  landlords.  Lord  Lansdowne 
thought  otherwise.  He  resigned  office  rather  than 
follow  his  leader  in  his  attempt  to  remedy  the 
grievances  of  the  Irish  tenant.  No  one  has  so 
happily  described  the  habitual  practice  of  many  Irish 
landlords  in  appropriating  the  unearned  increment  of 
their  tenants'  holdings  by  the  simple  process  of  raising 
their  rent  than  Lord  Lansdowne  himself  : — ■ 

At  this  time  of  the  year  I  very  often  spend  my  holidays  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  and  I  sometimes  see  a  very  interesting 
sight — a  flock  of  seagulls  preying  upon  the  fish.  There  is  a 
particular  kind  of  gull,  particularly  voracious  and  unscrupulous, 
who  does  not  fish  for  himself,  but  hovers  about  and  swoops 
down  upon  the  other  bird  and  makes  him  let  go  his  mackerel 
or  herring.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  fish  were  grateful  to 
that  particular  species  of  gull.  I  am  told  that  the  name  of  that 
bird  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  which,  literally  inter- 
preted, means  "swooping  robber  bird." 

Lord  Lansdowne  applied  his  description  of  the 
swooping  robber  bird  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who, 
even  at  the  worst,  only  swoops  in  order  to  enrich  the 
community ;  whereas  the  Irish  landlord  swooped 
simply  to  enrich  himself.  Looking  back  at  the  mild, 
moderate,  and  tentative  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  to   restrict    the    operations   of    the   swooping 
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robber  bird  within  reasonable  bounds,  Lord  Lans- 
downe would  himself  probably  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  his  revolt  in  the  early  eighties  was  based  upon 
an  entire  miscalculation  of  the  forces  with  which  the 
Government  had  to  deal.  Certainly  his  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide  failed,  and  failed  utterly. 

(2)  CANADA. 
In  j  883  Lord  Lansdowne  went  out  to  Canada  as 
Governor-General,  where  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
Indian  revolt,  headed  by  the  half-breed  Riel.  Here, 
again,  Lord  Lansdowne  miscalculated  the  forces  of 
the  enemy.  After  the  capture  of  B.ittleford  by  Riel 
in  March,  1885,  almost  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  North-West  rose  in  revolt.  Lord  Lansdowne 
attempted  to  cope  with  the  rising  by  sending  four 
hundred  regulars  out  from  Ottawa  to  reinforce  the 
Manitoba  militia.  They  were  powerless  to  suppress 
the  rising.  He  then  sent  out  General  Middleton  with 
1,500  regulais  to  relieve  a  beleaguered  garrison  at 
Fort  Carleton.  Riel  defeated  the  relieving  force  at 
Fish  Creek,  and  it  was  not  till  several  weeks  later  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  sent  up  5,000  troops,  with  whose 
aid  Riel  was  defeated  and  the  rebellion  suppressed. 
Here,  again,  Lord  Lansdowne  underestimated  the 
force  opposed  to  him,  and  attempted  to  achieve  his 
ends  without  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  capacity  of 
the  force  under  his  own  command. 

(3)    AFGHANISTAN. 

We  find  the  same  disposition  to  undertake  venture- 
some policies  without  adequate  preparation  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  became  Viceroy  of  India.  One  of 
the  objects  of  his  policy  was  to  re-establish  British 
influence  at  Cabul.  He  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Amir,  and,  "  to  the  surprise  of  officialdom,"  the 
Amir  declined  to  receive  the  mission.  He  set  to 
work  and  fortified  the  frontier,  and  made  persistent, 
though  unostentatious,  overtures  to  the  Amir,  but 
received  no  encouragement.  "  Pursuant  to  this 
policy,  in  1S92  he  despatched  an  important  mission 
under  Lord  Roberts  to  Jellalabad,  diplomatically  sug- 
gested as  the  rendezvous,  but  Abdur  Rahman  declined 
to  receive  it."  It  was  not  until  the  following  year, 
the  last  of  his  Viceroyalty,  that  the  Amir  consented 
to  receive  and  negotiate  with  a  British  mission  under 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand. 

(4)    THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN    WAR. 

The  supreme  illustration,  however,  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  liability  to  blunder  into  difficulties  and 
dangers  by  underestimating  the  strength  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  him  and  overestimating  the  strength  of 
his  own  hand  is  supplied  by  the  late  South  African 
War.  When  that  war  broke  out  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  No  one  believes  even 
now  that  Lord  Lansdowne  wished  to  fight  the  Boers 
any  more  than  he  now  wishes  to  reject  the  Budget. 
But  Lord  Milner  rushed  him  into  War,  a.s  Mr.  Garvin  is 
now  trying  to  rush  him  into  Revolution.  The  verdict 
which  history  has  pronounced  upon  his  administration 


of  the  War  Office  is  that  it  was  lacking  in  foresight. 
In  one  vital  matter  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
fatally  hampered  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  obstinate 
refusal  to  believe  the  urgent  warnings  of  all  his 
military  advisers,  that  if  war  broke  out  the  Orange 
Free  State  would  make  common  cause  with  the 
Transvaal  : — 

"  Lord  Lansdowne,"  said  one  of  his  critics,  "suffered  from  a 
defect  generally  attributed  to  ignorant  democracy.  He  believed 
what  he  wanted  to  believe,  ami  he  shut  his  eyes  to  all  else.  He 
did  not  wish  to  believe  that  England  would  have  to  fight  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  he  therefore  persuaded  himself  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  that  if  war  came  it  would  be  with  one- 
Republic,  not  two." 

At  present  Mr.  Garvin  is  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  that  if  he  rejects  the  Budget  the  Peers  will  only 
have  to  count  with  the  working  classes.  If  he  ignores 
the  middle  classes,  he  will  discover  when  too  late  that 
they  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  calculation  of  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1899  was  that 
the  war  would  be  over  before  Christmas  and  would 
cost  ^10,000,000  : — 

The  war  lasted  from  October  nth,  1899,  to  May  30th,  1902. 
Its  cost  was ,£222,974,000.  The  Boer  forces  were  89,375.  The 
campaign  required  the  services  of  448,000  men  on  the  British 
side  ;  8,990  men  on  our  side  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  ; 
13,352  men  died  of  disease;  75,535  men  were  invalided  or 
missing.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  dumb  animals  perished  in  the 
British  service,  starved,  beaten,  and  driven  to  death. 

That  was  the  result  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  miscal- 
culation. On  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  War,  Mr.  Arnold  White  publicly 
declared  that  Lord  Lansdowne  ought  to  be  im- 
peached : — ■ 

The  managing  director  of  the  war  was  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe. He  accepted  the  responsibility  of  preparing  for  war, 
and  he  received  the  emoluments  of  his  appointment.  He  did 
not  prepare  for  war.  His  negligence  was  deliberate  and  intel- 
ligent, because  he  was  thinking  of  the  interests  of  his  Party  and 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The  great  trust  reposed  in 
his  hands  by  the  electors  was  betrayed.  After  more  than  four 
years  of  unfettered  control  of  the  War  Office  the  army  was 
unready,  not  merely  tor  the  Boer  War,  but  for  all  war. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  rejected  the  advice  of  the  experts. 
He  repudiated  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  lives.  He 
was  deaf  to  the  counsel  of  his  skilled  advisers.  He  was  blind  to 
facts  visible  to  the  man  in  the  street.  Proof  of  these  charges  is 
it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  War  Com- 
mission ? 

Every  voter  who  cares  for  efficiency  in  public  affairs  will  vote 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Imprison- 
ment and  tine  are  reserved  for  lesser  offences,  but  an  indelible 
record  of  national  displeasure  is  the  least  of  the  consequences 
that  should  be  meted  out  to  a  politician  who  has  preferred  his 
Parly  to  his  country  and  himself  to  his  Sovereign. 

No  one  cared  to  second  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
demand.  But  when  we  are  approaching  another 
crisis  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  how  disastrous  was 
the  consequence  in  1899  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  invete- 
rate disposition  to  underestimate  the  strength  of  the 
forces  against  which  he  launched  his  followers. 

(5)    MOROCCO. 

After  the  tragic  and  colossal  instance  of  miscalcu- 
lation afforded  by  the  Boer  War,  it  is  something  of 
an    anti-climax    to    mention    other   illustrations   of 
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Loid    Lansdowne's  besetting  sin  when   he    had  the 
direction  of  our  Foreign  policy.     I  have  shown  that 
he  miscalculated  by  underestimating  the  forces  of  the 
Land   League  in    Ireland,  of  the    Indian  rebels   in 
( lanada,  of  the  Amir  in  Afghanistan,  and  of  the  Boers 
in   South  Africa.      It  is  not   surprising  that   at    the 
Foreign  Office  he   should   have   underestimated   the 
strength    of  Germany   in    Europe.       He    concluded 
the  Agreement  with  France  by  which  we  gave  away 
our  position  in  Morocco  for  the  recognition  by  France 
of   our  position  in  Egypt,    apparently    without  even 
remembering  that  Germany  had  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the   matter.     As  he  left  the  Orange  Free 
State  out  of  account  in   rSoo,  so  in  1905  he  ignored 
the  existence  of  Germany. 
The   oversight    threatened 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  to  escape 
from      the     impasse     into 
which    he    had   heedlessly 
blundered  by   a  v'oite  face 
more  creditable  to  his  in- 
stinct   of    self-preservation 
than   to   the  prescience  of 
his   statesmanship.        The 
following     passages     from 
Reuter's  telegraphic  corre- 
spondence show  the  course 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
had  to  pursue  : — * 

June  14. — Mr.  Lowther  called 
on  tlie  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affaiis  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  handed  him  Great  Britain's 
reply  to  the  invitation  to  take 
part  in  a  coplerence.  As  had 
been  foreseen,  it  consisted  of 
a  categorical  refusal,  which  is 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  reply  received  by 
the  Maghzen  to  the  proposal. 

July  24. — Mr.  Lowther,  the 
British  Minister,  has  presented 
a:  tin-  Maghzen  a  communica- 
tion from  the  British  Govern- 
ment accepting  the  Sultan's  in- 
vitation to  the  International 
Conference. 

"A  categorical  refusal  of 
the   Conference    made    in 

Germany  in  June,  followed  in  July  by  coming  in  at 
the  tail  with  an  acceptance,  does  not  seem  to  afford 
evidence  of  any  peculiar  far-sightedness,"  said  a 
critic  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  and  the  criticism 
is  certainly  not  overcharged  with  acerbity. 

IX    WHOM    SHALL    WE    PUT    OUR    TRUST? 

If,  therefore,  Lord  Lansdowne  has  fallen  into  one 
and  the  same  identical  blunder  in  whatever  position 
he  has  been  placed,  if  he  has  always  overestimated 
the  strength  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal  and  under- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to  him, 
what  is  more  probable  than  that  Mr.  Garvin  may 
induce   Lord    L.ansdoune   to   repeat    once    more    the       served  as  a  soldier  for  many  years  under  the  Emperor 
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blunder  to  which  he  has  always  been  so  prone  ? 
There  is  force  in  that  argument.  But  behind  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  Mr.  Balfour,  and  even  Lord  Lansdowne 
may  have  learned  by  experience.  Nevertheless  my 
disposition  to  believe  the  Budget  will  go  through  is 
based  rather  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  on 
the  part  of  the  Peers  than  upon  the  exercise  of  any 
commanding  authority  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 
Even  the  swine  of  Gadara  might  have  paused  if  they 
had  realised  how  exceeding  steep  was  the  precipice 
that  led  down  to  the  lake  of  doom. 

III.— LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  RECORD. 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  a  supreme  type  of  the  British 
aristocrat,  trained  from 
childhood  to  the  service 
of  the  State.  The  bald 
record  that  appears  under 
his  name  in  Who's  Who  is 
eloquent.  It  begins  thus  :  — 

Lansdowne,  fifth  Marquess  of 
(Great  Britain),  created  17S4. 
Henry  Charles  Keith  Petty- 
Fitzmaurice,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  Privy  Counci  llor, 
Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Star  of  India,  Knight  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  Honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  of 
Oxford,  LL.D.  Twenty-sixth 
Baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw 
( I  IS  1 ),  Baron  of  Keith  and 
Niirne  (16S1),  Earl  of  Kerry, 
Viscount  Clanmaurice  (1723); 
Viscount  Filz-Maurice  and  Baron 
Dunkeron  (1751),  Earl  of  Shcl- 
burne  (I7S3),  Baron  Wycombe 
(1760),  Earl  of  Wycombe  and 
Viscount  Calne  (17S4).  The 
grandfather  of  the  first  Lord 
Kerry  married  Basilia,  daughter 
of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, etc. 

And  ends  thus  : — 
Owns  about  143,000  acres. 
Heir,  Earl  of  Kerry.  Address, 
Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley 
Square,  W.  ;  Bowoo  1  Park, 
Calne,  Wiltshire ;  Meikleour, 
Perthshire  ;  Derreen,  Kenmare, 
co.  Kerry.      Clubs  :  Athenaeum,  Brooks's,  Reform. 

It  reads  like  an  extract  from  Victor  Hugo's 
"  L'Homme  qui  Rit."  Lord  Lansdowne  has  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  ancestors  behind  him  whose 
memory  continually  incites  him  to  noble  deeds. 
His  pedigree  begins  with  Fitz  Otho,  the  Norman, 
who,  nine  years  before  the  Conquest,  crossed  over 
into  England  to  become,  by  his  grandsons,  the 
founder  of  the  families  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Fitz- 
maurices,  one  of  whom,  as  above  stated,  married 
Strongbow's  daughter,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which 
has  reigned  in  Kerry  ever  since.     The  sixteenth  Lord 
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of  Germany.  The  twentieth,  who  became  first  Earl, 
more  addicted  to  peaceful  pursuits,  carried  out  a 
survey  of  3.000,000  acres  in  Ireland.  The  first 
Marquis,  the  second  Lord  Shelburne,  was  the  first  of 
the  family  to  rise  to  the  very  foretop  of  the  State. 
He  was  one  of  George  III.'s  Prime  Ministers  :  a 
great  but  unpopular  Whig,  who  honourably  distin- 
guished himself,  first  by  opposing  the  infatuated 
policy  which  drove  the  American  Colonies  into  revolt, 
and  afterwards  by  signing  the  Treaty  which  recog- 
nised the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The 
third  marquis  is  famous  as  having  been  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  when  only  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
when,  it  is  curious  to  note,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  raising  the  property  tax  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten 
per  cent,  in  1806.  He  was  only  one  year  in  office 
before  the  Ministry  fell,  and  he  went  into  opposition, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  contending  with 


Peer  who  first  learned  the  business  of  legislation  in  the 
representative  House. 

Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  was  called  to  office  in 
1868  lost  no  time  in  appointing  the  new  Whig  noble 
to  office.  He  made  him  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Treasury  of 
Ireland — a  post  which  he  held  for  four  years.  In 
1872,  when  Mr.  Card  well  was  carrying  through  the 
scheme  of  Army  Reform  suggested,  not  to  say  dic- 
tated, by  the  Franco-German  War,  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  War.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  his  first  under-secretaryship  dates  from 
the  year  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  overrode  the 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  abolition 
of  purchase  by  the  use  of  the  Royal  Warrant.  Lord 
Lansdowne  remained  at  the  War  Office  till  the  fall 
of  the  Gladstone  Ministry  in  1874.  On  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880  he  was   appointed 
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his  brother  Whigs  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  reform  of  the  penal  law,  etc.  When 
the  tide  turned  and  the  Whigs  came  back  he  was 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  Ministry  that  passed 
the  Reform  Act,  and  was  a  member  of  every  Whig 
Cabinet  down  to  1863,  when  he  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-three.  His  son,  the  fourth  marquis,  did 
not  rise  higher  than  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  18568.  He  died  at  fifty.  The  Lansdowncs, 
therefore,  have  been  Ministers  of  the  Crown  or 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  ever  since  1763. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  had  only  just  attained 
his  majority  when  his  father  died,  leaving  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  heir  to  all  the  wealth  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  marquisate.  Unlike  most  of  our 
nobles,  he  never  passed  through  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  House  of  Commons — a  fact  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  considering  his  probable  attitude   in  the 

I nt   crisis.      A    Peer     who    has   never    sat   in   the 

House  of  Commons  is  a  very  different  man  from  a 


Under-Secretary  for  India,  a  post  which  he  promptly 
threw  up  when  the  stormy  agitation  of  the  Land  League 
compelled  Mr.  Forster  to  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  a 
check  was  placed  upon  evictions  by  providing  that 
compensation  for  disturbance  should  be  paid  to  the 
evicted  tenants.  It  was  the  only  chance  there  was 
of  averting  a  disaster  in  Ireland.  But  Lord  Lans- 
downe sided  with  the  Irish  landlords.  He  left  the 
Ministry  and  helped  the  House  of  Lords  to  defeat 
the  Bill.  It  was  a  fatal  blunder,  which  no  one 
probably  regrets  more  than  Lord  Lansdowne  himself. 
If  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  had  been 
carried,  the  Government  might  have  maintained  law 
and  order  and  carried  remedial  legislation  in  Ireland. 
Its  rejection  made  Mr.  Parnell  master  of  the 
situation. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  although  he  had  left  the  Ministry, 
had  not  quarrelled  with  his  party,  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada,  a 
post  which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  began  well, 
winning  golden  opinions  from  the  French  Canadians 
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by  responding  to  the  Quebec  address  in  French,  and 
his  administration  was  on  the  whole  successful.  His 
Viceroyalty  was  notable  for  two  things — the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Riel  Redskin  half-breed  rebellion  in  the 
North-West  and  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  He  also  undertook  the  settlement 
ot  the  Canadian  Fisheries  question  with  the  United 
States.  Lord  Lansdownein  those  days  was  a  Liberal 
Imperialist,  sane  and  sober.  In  a  speech  delivered 
in  Toronto  on  January  roth,  1884,  he  clearly  enun- 
ciated the  views  he  advocated.  Protesting  against 
the  simile  of  a  celebrated  French  statesman  who  had 
compared  colonics  to  fruit  which  fell  from  the  parent 
tree  as  soon  as  it  became  ripe,  he  said  : — 

II  we  are  to  make  a  comparison  I  think  I  can  liettcr 

one.     I  have  seen   in   our    English  foi  ly  elm  still 

pushing  out  towards  every  point  of  the 

compass  huge  litnl  >l  which  promise  to  vie  in  strength 

and  size  with  the  parent  stem,  Of  these  some  have  from  their  very 

«  earth  and  taken  root  there,  shooting  down- 

and  upwards  towards  the  sky,  and  drawing 

our,  partly  from  th<-  pai  .  and  partly  from 

ll,   until   at    lasi   r 
p,  of  which  - 
and  support  the  1 

Whig   though    he   was,    his    capacity,  proved    in 
Canada,  and  his    high  rank    in    th(  ,  led    lord 

Salisbury  to    appoint    him  Viceroy    of    India   in   I 
where  he  succeeded  Lord  Dufferin. 

He  had  Lord  Roberts  as  his  Commander-in-Chief, 

I  il.'  two  -I  them,  more  01  li  >s  under  the  influence 

■  .1  Russian 

irth-Wi       Frontii         I       ■  nti  1 
istly.   The  Russians  have 
d  a  step  beyond  the  frontier  line  that 


was  agreed  to  in  1885.  The  India] 
taxpayer  suffered,  but  Anglo-Indians 
slept  for  a  time  in  security. 

A^  a  Viceroy  he  did  many  thing: 
well  and  few  things  ill.     He  close 
the  Indian   mints  for  the  free  coin 
age  of  silver  in  a  vain  attempt  t 
check  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee, 
He  called  into   existence    the    Inv 
perial  contingent  from  the  Nativi 
States.     Under  his  Viceroyalty  laws 
were   passed  for  the  protection   ot 
animals    from    cruelty   and    India 
girls  from  violation  under  the  mar 
riage  laws  before  the  age  of  twelve 
He  looked  with  a  benevolent  ey 
upon  the  Indian  National  CongressJ 
and   fumbled  feebly — in   the  India 
Councils    Act   of  1892 — towards 

nition  of  the  representative 
principle  in  Indian  government. 
He  resisted  the  attempt  to  compel 
him  to  annex  the  State  of  Manipur, 
he  restored  administrative  independ 
ence  to  Kashmir,  deposed  the  Khan 
of  Khelat  for  misgovernment,  and 
generally  governed  like  a  prudent  Whig  of  the  old 
school. 

"  During  his  term  of  office  in  India,"  says  a  eulogist 
in  Blackwood,  "  the  area  of  actual  irrigation  was 
increased  by  nearly  two  million  acres,  the  famine 
codes  were  revised  with  the  utmost  success,  some  four 
thousand  miles  of  new  railway  lines  were  opened  for 
traffic.  And  while  no  practical  details  escaped  him, 
while  by  the  exercise  of  a  simple  tact  he  was  able  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  caste  and  religion,  he  neglected 
nothing  which  should  safeguard  our  Indian  Empire." 
"The  relations  between  the  Government  of  India,"  wrote 
Mr.  Forrest,  "an  States  which  arc  our  1 

I    on    a  1  los<  1    and    more    solid  b  isis  ;   the: 

wild  trilx/s  on  out   borders  have  rie  and 

ler  will   not   be   tolerated;  the  lo;  be  feudatory 

iron  foreign  attack  by  the  construction 
of  important  military  works  and  improvements  in  our  military 

m." 

Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  away  in  Canada  when 
the  great  schism  tore  the  libera!  Unionists  from 
their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Gladstom  .  He  took  no  part 
m  English  politics  until  his  return  from  India  in  [894, 

He    then    allied    himself    actively    with     ihe     I'.n 

which  he  was  bound  by  family  sympathies  and  ter- 
ritorial interest      When    Lord  Salisbury  ,    I    his 
last  Administration,  in  [895,  he  offered  the  War  I  I 
to  Lord  ]                      H           pied  it,  and  reigned  in 
Whitehall  1             ears.     He  was  a  good  enough  War 
Minister  for  an  Empire  that  remains  al  peace.     But 
.m  Empire  which  needs  occasionally  to  fighl  for 
and  which                ofti  n  plunged  into 
wars,  he  was     nol 
»'ver  ih,                       ird  Lansdowne's  career  it  is 
well  that  an  admiring  chronicler  should  di 
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Lord  Lansdowne  did  his  best.  But  tlie  instinct  whicli 
divines  the  risks  of  the  future  and  the  prudence  which 
provides  for  them  in  advance  wen:  not  included 
among  the  gilts  which  the  fairies  brought  to  the 
cradle  of  the  heir  of  Dereen  and  Bowood. 

From  1900  till  the  fall  of  the  Unionist  Ad- 
ministration Lord  Lansdowne  directed  our  foreign 
affairs  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  win  the  praise  of  his 
political  opponents.  "  He  was  glad  to  acknowledge," 
said  Mr.  Asquith,  "as  he  believed  all  Liberals  would, 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  a  successful  F01 
Minister"  (Sheffield,  August  1st,  1905).  "The 
Government's  only  success,"  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  is  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  this  is  because  they  have  frankly  adopted 
the  Liberal  policy"  (August  5th,  1905).  In  an 
earlier  speech  Sir  Henry  included  Lord  Salisbury 
also  in  his  appreciation,  and,  "  acknowledging  the 
services  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  those  of  his  successor,  declared  that  any 
Liberal  Government  would  follow  out  faithfully  and 
zealously  the  line  of  policy  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  assumed"  (Oxford,  June  2nd,  1905). 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  dissent  from  these 
unstinted  eulogies.  The  Japanese  Alliance  precipi- 
tated the  war  in  Manchuria  ;  the  Morocco  Agreement 
very  nearly  brought  on  a  Franco-German  war  ;  and 
Lord  Lansdowne's  original  demands  on  the  Russian 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  North  Sea  incident 
would  have  led  to  war  if  a  way  had  not  been  found 
of  easing  the  difficulty  by  referring  the  question  to  a 
Commission  d'Eiiquite.  He  concluded  the  .Anglo- 
French  entente,  conceded  to  Germany  all  she  wanted 
in  the  Pacific,  and  failed,  like  everybody  else,  in  his 
efforts  to  stop  the  atrocities  in  Macedonia  and  the 
Congo.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  set  down  to  his 
credit  that  by  speech  and  action  he  uniformly  depre- 
cated war. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  like  every  other  English  states- 
man of  any  standing,  was  a  declared  and  convinced 
Free  Trader  until  it  pleased  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
revive  Protection.  Then,  with  halting  steps  and 
remorseful  conscience,  Lord  Lansdowne  did  his  best 
to  make  his  old  convictions  square  with  the  new 
apostasy.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Lord  Lans- 
downe's intelligence  to  insult  him  by  supposing  that 
he  has  been  gulled  by  the  sophistries  which  have 
been  used  to  rure  the  Tory  rank  and  file  to  destruc- 
tion But  be  was  in  a  difficult  position.  He  was 
leader  of  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  Party  had  to  be  kept  together. 
Having  once  taken  the  fatal  step  on  the  downward 
road,  he  speedily  discovered  the  truth  of  the  hack- 
neyed phrase, facili s  descensus  Averni.  He  was  far 
too  experienced  a  statesman  to  fall  into  the  delusions 
which  led  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  promise  that  the 
Colonies,  in  return  for  Preference,  would  give  up  their 
infant  industries  rather  than  compete  with  the  Mother 
Country.     He  publicly  repudiated  Mr.  <  Iain's 

lions  when  he  said  ; — 


It  is  idle  i"  expect  that  the  <  Colonies  will  agree  t"  0 
in  their  fiscal  system  which  will  have  the  effect  of  wiping  oul 
of  existence  those  home  industries   whicli   the   Colonies   have 
0  much  energy   in    building   up,  and    we  are    no 
likely  to  listen  to  es  which  would  have   the    1 

terially  increasing  the  price  of  food  to  the  people  of  this 
v,  or  cutting  "II  from  them  tin  ir  supply  of  raw  material, 
upon  which   they  depend   so  much  for  their    commercial    pre- 
eminence.     Those  limitations  are  perfectly  understood. 

In  like  manner  no  one  could  dislike  more  heartily 
the  determination  of  the  Confederates  to  expel  from 
the   I  nionist    Party   all    those   who  were   not  whole- 
is.      He  made    the  following    earnest    plea  for 

unity  : — 

We  want  at   this  juncture  all  the  men  of  high  character  and 
ability  and  experience,  all   the   men,    the  proved  and   trained 
imentary  fighters,   that   we  can  induce  to  join  us.     The 
Union  is  not  sale,  the  C01  r  to  the 

kind  of  justice  which  British  subjects  have  hitherto 
no  longer  safe.     I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  very  bases  of  society  are  not  sale  at  the  present  time  ;  arid. 
if  that  be  so,  may  we  not  say,  "  Do  not  let  us  disdain  thi 
of  men  who  lone;  to  help  us  in  saving  these  things  from  the 
danger  which  threatens  them  ;  do  nol  lei  us  disdain  the  help  ol 
those  men  because  they  are  nol   able  to  surrender  their   h 
convictions  on  questions  as  to  which  they  feel  jt  '..undly 

as  we  do." 

His  appeal  has  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  Step  by 
step  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  dragged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  Protectionist  morass  until  we  actually 
find  him  floundering  in  this  fashion  : — 

I  believe  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  in 
favour,  as  / believe  they  all  are,  of  tariff  reform.  I  believe  they 
consider  that  the  same  reasons  which  induce  them  to  support 
precautions  against  the  unfair  competition  of  foi  Is,  the 

same  reasons  which  induce  them  to  desire  that  we  should  build 
up  a  solid  business  in  our  colonies,  the  same  reasons  which 
induce  them  to  wish  that  our  Government  may  be  in  a  position 
to  make  advantageous  bargains  in  foreign  countries— I  believe 
that  the  same  reasons  which  lead  them  to  desire  these  things 
will  lead  them  also  to  desire  that  nothing  should  be  done,  to 
see  that  no  folly  could  be  so  great  as,  to  scare  away  from  this 
country  that  capital  without  which  their  strength,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  enterprise  will  be  of  no  avail. 

"As  I  believe  they  all  are!"  Of  course,  Lord 
Lansdowne  knows  that  this  is  not  true.  That  he 
should  profess  to  believe  in  what  is  obviously  and 
demonstrably  false  can  only  be  justified  by  the  prin- 
ciple Credo  quia  impossibile. 

In  Irish  affairs  Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  more 
reasonable  than  might  have  been  expected  by  bis 
first  stand  against  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill.  He  was  roundly  denounced  for  the  sympathy 
which  he  showed  to  Lord  Macdonnell's  scheme  of 
Vi  tied  Home  Rule,  and  only  last  month  the  landlord 
rump  in  the  House  of  Lords  revolted  against  his 
itance  of  the  principle  of  carefully  guarded 
compulsion  when  discussing  the  Irish  Land  Hill. 

As  leader  of  the  Unionist  majority  in  the  Lords 
since  the  present  Government  came  into  power,  Lord 

wnc,   while  uttering  smooth    sayings  with  his 

mouth  ly  knifed  the  leading  legislative 

of    the    «  I  the 

unwritten  law  of  the  Constituti whi  18.52 

had  prescribed  that  the  Upper  Chamber  must  bow  to 
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a  decisive  majority  of  a  House  of  Commons  on  any 
subject  on  which  a  recent  General  Election  had  given 
a  mandate  to  the  Government,  he  threw  out  the 
Education  and  Licensing  Bills,  the  Plural  Voting 
Bill,  the  Scottish  Land  Bill,  and  other  Liberal 
measures.  He  was  trying  it  on.  The  country  did 
not  immediately  revolt ;  on  the  contrary,  the  by- 
elections  favoured  the  Opposition,  and  he  now  feels 
as  if  he  were  authorised  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  any 
measure  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
own  party,  especially  the  Extreme  Right,  is  delighted 


tunity  to  slip,  no  mistake  of  his  opponents  in  judgment  or  in  j 
delate  to  escape   him.     His  readiness  of  retort,   enhanced  byl 
great  practice,  is  remarkable  ;  while  his  wit,  never  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  flippancy,  serves  him  well  upon  occasions. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  irritated  the  wild  men 
by  offering  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
demand  for  conscription  and  by  his  frank  approval 
of  the  Admiralty  policy  which  saved  ^3,500,000  in 
his  last  year  of  office  by  getting  rid  of  a  large 
number  of  vessels  which  were  costly  and  useless, 
being  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  flee. 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  Workroom. 


with  his  leadership.  An  enthusiastic  eulogist  in  the 
National  Review  recently  declared  that  no  other  man 
could  have  led  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  same  success.  Moral  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  shirk  no'  responsibility  he  considers  Lord 
Lansdowne's  chief  attributes.  Every  month  of  his 
six  years  of  power  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  then  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that 
House, 

has  stn  ■  ition  I  increased  the  respect  in  which 

he  i-  held  by  both  sides.  Always  in  hi^  place,  exercising  a 
watchfulness  which  is  ever  cm  the  alert,  he  allows  no  oppor- 


IV.— THE    QUESTION    OF    THE    HOUR. 

This  brief  survey  of  a  long  and  honourable  career 
brings  us  back  to  our  starting-point.  What  will  Lord 
Lansdowne  do  in  the  immediate  crisis  ?  Will  he  allow 
his  hand  to  be  forced,  and,  consenting  to  the  dictates 
of  Mr.  Garvin,  challenge  a  Revolution?  To  defy 
tin-  bovine  herd,  maddened  by  the  stings  of  the 
Garvin  Gadfly,  demands  courage  and  resolution. 
Lord  Lahsdowne  has  these  qualities,  but  whether  he 
has  them  in  the-  supreme  degree  necessary  to  enable 
him    to   compel    his    followers    to    obey    is    another 
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question.  As  I  have  shown,  he  has  ever  been 
characterised  by  a  fatal  tendency  to  miscalculate  the 
forces  which  govern  the  political  situation.  He 
always  thinks  that  the  forces  behind  him  are  stronger 
than  they  are  and  that  the  forces  against  him  are 
weaker  than  they  are.  On  the  eve  of  the  last  General 
Election,  which  shattered  the  Unionist  forces,  he 
prophesied  victory.     He  told  his  followers  : — 

We  have  a  leader  of  whom  we  are  proud.  We  have  a  good 
cause,  ami  we  have  a  brilliant  an.l  highly-trained  staff.  I  say 
thai,  with  those  conditions  in  our  favour,  let  us,  above  all 
things,  not  make  the  mistake  of  despairing.  Let  us  approach 
the  struggle  whenever  it  comes  with  a  determination  to  win. 
If  we  do  that  I  believe  we  shall  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves 
at  the  poll. 

No  party  ever  gave  so  bad  an  account  of  them- 
selves at  the  polls  as  that  which  he  thus  confidently 
addressed. 

In  this  crisis  Lord  Lansdowne  will  be  tempted  to 
fall  into  the  same  old  blunder.  His  language  has 
hitherto  been  non-committal.  When  asked  what  the 
Peers  would  do  with  the  Budget,  he  replied,  "  I  must 
be  a  little  canny.  Common  caution  demands  that  we 
should  observe  an  attitude  of  reserve."  But  notwith- 
standing this  he  went  on  to  make  the  following 
declaration  : — 

But  if  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  House  of  Lords  will  do,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  tell  you  what  the  House  of  Lords  will 
not  do.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  when  the  time  comes 
the  House  of  Lords  is  at  all  likely  to  proclaim  that  it  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  Bill,  and  that  because  it  is  mixed  up  with 


the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation  we  are  obliged  to  swallow  it 
whole  and  without  hesitation.  That,  t"  my  mind,  would  !»■ 
not  only  a  mistake,  but  an  unconstitutional  proposition. 
could  easily  supply  you  with  authorities  from  text-books,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  do  anvlliing  of  the  kind.  In  cases  ot  this  kind 
I  prefer  to  rely  not  only  upon  text-books,  but  upon  common 
sense.  And  it  seems  to  me  that,  looking  at  it  from  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view,  it  is  unthinkable  that  either  under  the 
theory  or  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  country  with 
two  legislative  Chambers,  it  should  be  left  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of  one  of  those  Chambers  to  impose  upon  the  nation 
any  burdens,  however  monstrous  and  intolerable,  any  taxation, 
however  inequitable  its  incidence,  any  new  financial  system, 
however  subversive  of  society  ;  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
especially  true  when  one  bears  in  mind,  as  he  must,  that  this 
Government  cannot  claim  to  have  received,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  General  Election,  any  kind  or  sort  of  mandate  from  the 
country  to  deal  with  this  vast  financial  revolution.  Therefore, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  to  consider,  with  an 
open  mind,  no  doubt,  the  Bill  as  it  emerges  from  examination 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  ami  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  our 
duty  by  it,  undeterred  by  threats  or  vapourings  such  as  those. 

Since  then  the  oracle  has  been  dumb.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  as  I  have  shown,  has  made  many 
blunders  by  his  inveterate  tendency  to  think  he  can 
achieve  the  object  he  has  at  heart  without  calculating 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  his  path.  But  to  precipi- 
tate a  Revolution — for  such  it  is  whichever  side  wins 
— may  compel  him  to  make  a  more  careful  estimate 
of  the  chances  than  he  made  when  Lord  Milner  was 
'launching  the  Empire  into  the  war  with  the  Boers. 
And  behind  Lord  Lansdowne  is  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
behind  them  both  the  two  great  instincts  of  Con- 
servatism and  of  Self-Preservation. 


Westminster  Gazette.} 

"To  be,  or  not  to  be " 

To  pass,  or  not  to  pass,  that  is  the  question,  But  that  the  dread  of  that  which  must  ensue. 


Whether  'tis  nobler  for  the  Lords  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  a  land-tax  Budget, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  the  hideous  thing, 
And  by  opposing  end  it. 


The  "  going  to  the  country  "  from  whose  bourn 
Few  Tories  may  return,  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
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I    HAVE    collect  :d    tome  opinions    from   leaders   of  religious  thought    in    England   as   to   the  apparent 
decad   I         of  what   may   be  described  as  Godly   religion   in   this  country.      I  sent   to   various  corre- 
spondents, episcopal   and  Otherwise,  the  article  in  last  month's  Review  of  Reviews,  in  which,   in  the 
course  of  a  notice  of  the  play  "  False  Gods"  at  His   Majesty's  Theatre,  I    introduced  a  lamentation  over  the 
se  of  the  old-fashioned  means  of  grace  nowadays,  and  asked  whether  even  the  optimist  could  regard  the 
result  as  an  improvement.     Most  of  my  clerical   correspondents  preferred  to  abstain  from  expressing   an 
opinion,  hut  a  few  wrote,  and  a  few  who  were  not  clerical. 

The  Bishop    of  Gloucester  sends   me  the  following       )™t  SJyes  them  the  command  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  be 


pertinent  criticism,  the  justice  of  which  I  readily 
admit  ;  but  his  letter  leaves  the  gravamen  of  the  case 
untouched.  Granted  that  I  have  unduly  heightened  the 
contrast  between  the  religious  practices  of  to-day  and 
those  of  our  forefathers  ;  that  does  not  affect  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  general  abandonment  of  the 
means  of  grace  relied  upon  by  our  ancestors  for 
keeping  vital  religion  alive  in  the  land  : — 

In  regard  to  the  particular  passage  to  which  you  have  drawn 
my  attention,  may  I  protest  against  the  sweeping  generalisations 
which  it  contains?  Anybody  reading  it  would  think  that  our 
forefathers  were  all  pious,  and  all  attended  church  or  chapel, 
had  family  prayers,  read  the  Kible,  etc.,  and  that  nowadays 
their  descendants  do  none  of  these  things.  This,  of  course,  is 
misleading.  I  much  regret  many  things  that  I  see,  and  I 
heartily  wish  that  there  was  a  more  general  observance  of  the 
religious  practices  and  customs  referred  to.  But  I  am  thankful 
to  know,  from  personal  experience,  that  among  the  laity  of  all 
classes  there  are  many  who  still  maintain  and  value  these 
customs  ;  and  I  hold  strongly  that  such  sweeping  generalisations 
as  are  contained  in  the  passage  to  which  you  refer  me  are  wholly 
unfair. 

A  Northern  Bishop,  who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous, is  also  somewhat  repelled  by  the  over-statement 
of  the  case  in  my  diagnosis  of  the  existing  religious 
situation  in  England: — 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  offhand  whether  it  is  true  or  false 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
those  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sweeping 
raljsation,  such  as  is  done  in  the  words  you  enclose,  it  is 
true,  of  course,  of  some  families,  probably  of  a  large  number  ; 
but  as  a  description  of  the  general  state  of  England  at  the 
ii  time  I  believe  it  goes  a  great  deal  too  far.     Personally, 

I  do  nol  see  much  advantage  in  raising  discussions  by  means  of 

exaggerated  statements.     I  have  been  guilty  of  it 
once  or  twice  myself,  and  have  always  regretted  it. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  VV.  Webb-Peploe,  Vicar 
of  St.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square,  differs  from  the  Bishops. 
He  writes  : — 

I  may  with  pain,  and  yet  with  certainty,  say  that  I  agree  with 

that  you  have  stati  it  to  the  position  of  our 

nation  on  the  subject   of  .Sunday    Ob    '    mce,  Bible   Study, 

Family  Prayers,  .!■.,  etc.     It  is  all  too  certain  that  what  you 

correct,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  remedy,  bi thi 

IS  which  we  are  all  of  us  desiring  to   reach  simply  refuse 

Lo  i'  i'i  what  is  written  or  to  listen  to  what   is  being  said  by 

.\lio  would  wish  lo  see  the  English  a  God-fearing  nation, 

II  in  the  providem  God  some  change  i-  not  wrought,  I  fear 
we  must  as  a  nation  go  forward  to  spiritual  ruin,  and  then  there 
will  necessarily  conn-  physical  ami  national  decay. 

I  bid  ion  God-speed  in  your  earnest  attempt  to  rouse  the 
national  con  i  1 1  ir  as  you  can.  and  I  trust  that  through- 
out thi  Ith  of  the  land   sui  i  ■    •  may  be  gh 

men   think  of  what  England   has 
what  England  now  i  ,  and  what  God  would  have  her  be  through 
her  gift  "i  the  Gospel,  which  not  only  offers  the  power  to  men, 


like  Him  in  everything 

The  Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  of  the  Theistic  Church, 
who  belongs  to  a  very  different  school  of  theological 
thought,  is  nevertheless  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Mr.  Webb-Peploe  :— 

After  reflecting  upon  your  circular-letter  of  October  13th,  I 
feel  bound  to  write  and  say  that  in  my  opinion  you  are  perfectly 
right  as  to  the  decadence  of  morals  in  the  present  age  of  transi- 
tion, and  that  this  decadence  is  mainly  due  to  a  negligence  of 
religion,  to  a  contentment  with  the  observance  of  religious  rites 
without  a  corresponding  interest  in  religion  itself.  U  is  also 
largely  due  to  "week-ends"  and  the  utter  worldliness  of 
parents  and  schoolmasters,  and  to  a  total  forgetfulness  that 
human  beings  are  souls  and  have  bodies,  so  that  children  grow 
up  to  think  of  themselves  only  as  "bodies,"  and  to  look  upon 
the  aim  of  life  as  gratification  of  purely  mundane  desires.  We 
stand  in  sore  need  of  a  real  religious  revival. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Townsend,  President  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  writes  a  long  and  hearty  letter, 
which  I  regret  I  cannot  publish  in  full.  He  says,  "  I 
think  your  statement  is  fair  and  accurate"  : — 

Something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side,  but  as  to  the 
neglect  of  public  worship,  family  prayer,  Bible  reading  in 
private,  and  meetings  for  Christian  fellowship,  the  case  is  not 
too  strongly  put.  The  causes  of  the  present  religious  depression 
are  not  far  to  seek.  They  arise  from  a  deadness  of  spiritual  life 
which  afflicts  the  pulpit  and  pew,  the  scholar  and  the  teacher. 
The  unbridled  rage  for  sport  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  decline,  so 
has  the  decadence  of  the  pulpit  as  to  the  preaching  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  for  thirty  years  has 
been  the  eloquent  and  ardent  exponent  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  as  interpreted  by  August 
Comte,  writes  me  as  follows  : — 

All  you  say  about  religion  is  most  true.  But  my  testimony 
can  do  nothing  to  strengthen  your  indictment  with  the  public. 
What  you  say  of  the  moral  and  social  chaos  which  the  decay  of 
the  old  religious  faith  has  left  to  our  own  age  is  painfully 
and  demonstrably  just.  I  wish  you  would  go  on  to  tell  us  how 
would  you  either  restore  or  repiase  "  the  religion  of  our  fathers." 
As  yet  you  show  sympathy  with  the  High  Priest  of  Amen-ra.  For 
my  part,  I  have  been  writing  and  speaking  all  my  life  in  the 
name  ol  a  religion  of  Humanity  which  will  have  all  the  moral 
and  social  qualities  of  the  "  religion  of  our  fathers,"  and  yet 
will  be  scientific,  rational,  symphaihetic,  open,  cosmopolitan, 
and  human.  To  this  you  seem  to  otfer  nothing  but  ridicule  and 
insult.     What  is  your  own  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

To  this  I  have  to  plead  not  guilty.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  "ridicule  or  insult"  any  man's  expres- 
sion of  religious  faith.  The  whole  drift  of  my  article 
was  in  the  direction  of  recognising  with  sympathy 
and  reverence  even  the  God  Jackal  and  the  God 
Nile.  Possibly  Mr.  Harrison  disliked  the  quotation 
from  Lord  Morley.     I  pass  on  to  that  old  friend  Mr. 
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larrison's  challenge,    "What   is  your   own  solution 
the  probli  m  ?" 

Rev.  Bernard  J.  Snell  writes  me  as  follows: — ■ 

As  (n  your  question  concerning  the  diminished   use  of  what 

ir  fathers  used  to  call  "  means  of  grace,"  and  your  suggestion 
lat  on  that  account  our  people  are  becoming  less  religious,  I 
lould  hesitate  to  endorse  your  conclusion.  The  type  of 
digiousness  is  changing  :  you  must  not  condemn  one  genera- 
Oil  as  irreligious  because  it  does  not  attain  a  high  standard  as 
sessed  by  the  measures  adopted  by  a  preceding  generation. 
Fnwnrthy  ideas  of  God  are  being  dropped,  for  men  are  too 
indly  to  hold  them  as  did  our  predecessors.  Belief  in  an 
ndless  Hell  was  destroyed,  not  by  textual  criticism,  but 
ecause  men  feel  that  it  is  an  incredible  horror.  And  to-day 
ten  are  beginning  to  ask,  "  How  can.  we  be  affluent  and  supine 
longside  hunger  and  poverty?"  Is  not  that  a  religious 
uestion  ?  Is  not  that  a  more  humane,  more  moral,  and  more 
Christian  Religion  than  the  Religion  which  said  "  grace  before 
leat,"  but  was  unconcerned  whether  the  neighbours  had  any 
leat,  or  the  Religion  which  read  the  Bible  and  defended 
avery,  or  the  Religion  which  scrupulously  refrained  from 
ork  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  work 
mployes  fifteen  hours  a  day  on  every  other  day? 

Anyhow  there  is  no  going  back.  I  believe  that  a  profound 
^construction  is  in  progress.  The  old  methods  of  religiousness 
re  no  more  binding  on  us  than  are  the  old  forms  of  thought, 
here  is  no  one  method  or  form  which  bears  the  hall-mark  of 
leaven  and  is  perpetually  obligatory.  The  grass  dies  and  the 
owers  wither  away,  hut  Religion  abides. 

I  am  heartily  with  you  in  your  protest  against  carnality,  and 
aaterialism,  and  indifference.  But  that  goes  without  the 
lying",  I  hope.  And  in  anything  that  you  can  do  to  diminish 
r  remove  them  I  most  heartily  say  "God  prosper  you  !  " 

Mr.  G.  W.  Foote,  our  twentieth  century  Satni  of 
-.ondon,  replied  to  my  article  in  a  public  lecture  on 
Dctober  24th. 
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From  the  letters  I  continually  receive  from  young 
people  who  wish  to  study  French  in  France 
md  German  in  Germany,  and  who  desire  to 
io  so  economically  by  seeking  a  situation  unpaid 
[ati  pair)  or  with  a  small  salary,  I  realise  how  few 
jnderstand  that  such  situations  are  difficult  to  find, 
and  cannot  usually  be  obtained  unless  the  seeker  is 
able  to  go  to  the  country  in  question  with  money 
enough  to  remain  two  months  or  more  whilst  search- 
,ng,  and  with  the  prospect  of  failure  at  the  end  of 
:hat  two  months.  Moreover,  even  when  obtained, 
such  posts  are  not  very  helpful  as  regards  the  acquire- 
ment of  language.  If  you  give  work  for  your  board 
md  lodging  you  must  work,  and  are  usually  tired 
when  the  leisure  time  for  your  own  study  comes. 
The  sensible  course  is  to  become  reader  or  rip'etitrice 
in  a  normal  sciiool  or  Lycee — a  ten  months'  engage- 
ment being  the  shortest  possible — or  to  save  up 
during  the  year  for  a  holiday  course,  preparing  well 
beforehand,  so  as  to  have  an  accurate  grammatical 
Knowledge  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
3f  the  country,  and  to  arrange  in  good  time  to  board 
with  a  family  during  the  course.  Every  year  the 
numbers  who  attend  such  courses  increase.  Unfor- 
tunately the  cost  of  lodgings  increases  also. 


LADY  CARDIGAN'S   RECOLLECTIONS. 

I  it  w  1  received  many  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
article  which  I  published  on  Lady  Cardigan's  "  Recol- 
lections." One  good  Bishop  wrote  indignantly,  saying 
that  when  he  had  read  only  two  extracts  from  Lady 
Cardigan's  book  he  felt  constrained  to  put  all  the  rest 
of  the  article  into  the  fire,  with  various  objurgatory 
epithets,  some  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  came  my 
way. 

Among  other  letters  I  received  several  which  cer- 
tainly seem  to  show  that  Lady  Cardigan  has  not 
erred  from  an  excess  of  charity  in  paying  off  old 
scores.  One  correspondent,  bearing  a  title  well- 
known  in  English  Society,  blurts  out  somewhat 
roughly  his  conviction  that  this  carefully-hoarded  and 
viciously  launched  gossip  is  neither  more  n^r  less 
than  the  senile  revenge  of  an  old  beldame  upon  those 
who  refused  to  associate  with  her  in  consequence 
of  her  former  relations  with  Lord  Cardigan.  He 
defends,  in  particular,  the  memory  of  Lord  Howe, 
and  says  that  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  the 
conduct  imputed  to  him  by  Lady  Cardigan. 

Lady  Cardigan  appears  to  have  exaggerated — to 
say  the  least — the  warmth  of  her  friendship  with  the 
King.  That  he  called  upon  her  once  is  probably 
true.  But  that  is  a  slender  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  fabric  of  a  friendship  such  as  is  described  in 
the  book. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  stories  told  in  Lady 
Cardigan's  book  is  that  which  relates  to  Lord 
Ward  and  his  treatment  of  the  body  of  his  dead  wife. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  I  have  a  letter  lying 
before  me  which  was  written  by  this  Lord  Ward  to 
an  intimate  friend  while  his  wife  was  lying  dead,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  was 
utterly  incapable  of  such  heartless  and  inhuman  con- 
duct as  that  described  by  Lady  Cardigan. 

The  relations  of  the  men  and  women  about  whom 
Lady  Cardigan  has  gossiped  with  such  feline  spite- 
fulness  are  unable  to  punish  the  traducer  of  the  dead. 
Even  a  protest  increases  the  range  of  the  scandal.  So 
strong  and  so  general  were  the  remonstrances  that 
reached  me  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  attempt  to 
see  Lady  Cardigan  in  order  to  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindication.  To  my  surprise,  I  received 
from  her  publisher  an  intimation  that  Lady  Cardigan 
was  in  such  a  delicate  state  of  health  her  medical 
man  declared  that  any  excitement  might  be  fatal. 
An  interview  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  question. 
She  was  not  even  allowed  to  read  any  hostile 
review. 
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130.-JOHN    WESLEY'S   CIPHER:    THE    MAN    WHO    DECIPHERED    IT. 

5.m.    rpbxl12tb. 


Wh  \t  does  that  mean  ?     It  is  a  line  from  a  morn- 
ing diary  re<  ord  kept  by  John  Wesley  in  1 736.    Who 
ipher  it  ? 
N  it  worth    while    deciphering?     What  dreadful 
1  had  to  be  com  lehind  so  impenetrable  a 

cipher?  Samuel  Pepys  we  know  had  reasons  for 
keeping  his  journal  in  cipher.  Much  of  it  was  fit 
for  no  other  eyes  but  his  own — at  least  in  his  lifetime. 
But  John  Wesley,  the  Saint  of  .Methodism,  who  n 
had  to  chronicle  a  peccadillo— why  he  of  all  men 
should  have  employed  such  a  cabalistic  code  to 
conceal  his  entries  is  one 
of  those  things  nobody 
can  understand. 

The  ciphers  have  been 
ihered,  and  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Curnock,  the 
man  who  solved  the  mys- 
tery, was  good  enough  to 
come  round  to  my  office 
to  tell  me  how  he  did  it. 

"  Strictly    speaking,    the 
above  is  not  a  cipher,  hut 
a      curious     example     of 
y's  abbreviated  long- 
hand.    ( If  the  <  ipher  pro- 
per one  key  letter  was  re- 
vealed to  me  in  a  dream." 
1    pricked  up  my    ears. 
Probably  the  sainted  John, 
ig     compunction    and 
ig  remorse    when    he 

witnessed  the-  hopeless  loss 

entailed  upon  tlie  editor 
of  his  Jounrals,  came  in 
les  of  the  night 
and  whispered  the  secret. 
"  How  did  it  happen  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  I  had  been  working  on 
the  diaries  for  some  years, 
and  on  this  particular 
cipher  for    many    months. 

Abbreviated  longhand,  even    when,  as  in  the  above 

:  ;le  letter  stands  for  a  whole  word,  is 

paratively  easy;   and    any  skilled    stenographer 

would  make    short    work    of  Byrom's   obsolete    short- 

Bul   Wesley's    cipher   differs  from    both.     It 

proved  to  tosl   undecipherable.     With  infinite 

pain,    I  at    last     in    finding    a    key    to    thi 

Is.     The  consonants  remained  as  insolvable  as 
ever.     I  had  been  wrestling  with  a  single  consonant 

all  day,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  I  put  the  little  book 


Rev.  Nehemiah  Curnock. 


of  Wesley's  first  <  Kford  Diary  under  my  pillow.  I 
slept  soundly  and  woke  early.  Then  I  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  in  my  second  sleep  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  I  was  told,  I  know  not  by  whom,  that 
the  key  letter  which  would  enable  me  to  solve  every- 
thing stood  for  R.  Immediately  after  I  got  up  I 
applied  this  solution.  It  worked  perfectly.  Since 
then  I  have  been  able  to  decipher  all  these  early 
diaries." 

"  The  later  diaries  were  not  in  cipher  ?  " 
"  No  ;  they  were  written  in  a  kind  of  abbreviated 
longhand.  But  in  these 
earlier  and  newly  -  dis- 
covered diaries  entries  are 
made  in  cipher,  in  abbre- 
viated longhand,  in  obso- 
lete shorthand,  and  some- 
times in  all  three.  Until 
recently  no  one  believed 
they  could  be  read." 

"  Where  were    they   all 
that  time?" 

"  The  earliest  diary  was 
in  Lincolnshire,  the  second 
Georgia   diary  in   Kansas,  I 
the    latest   in    the   library  ' 
of     Headingley     College,  1 
and    the   rest   were   care-  j 
fully  stored   away    among] 
the    literary    treasures    of 
Mr.    Russell     Colman     at 
Norwich,   where  they  still 
are.     I   was    not    allowed 
to    remove  a  single   MS.  j 
but  I  was  allowed  to  pho- 
tograph   the   diaries    and 
letters      page      by     page, 
taking  four  thousand  nega- 
tives in  all,  and  then    de- 
ciphering them    at   home. 
The    task     occupied    me 
four  years,  but  it  is  com- 
pleted." 
"  ( 'an  you  give  me  a    sample  of  the  cipher  ?  " 
"  In  the  first  volume  of  the  first  tiew  edition  I  have  | 
given    examples,   with    transliterations    and    explana- 
tions, of  the  deciphering.      The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  difficult  longhand    puzzles  ;   it  is 

a  complete  line  in  one  of  the  Georgia  Diarii 
5.   At  live  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
ITI.    Meditated. 
Read  prayers. 
Began  exposition  of. 
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I.  i 

12.  Twelve  chapters  of  Acts. 
tb.   Tate  and  Brady — Ending  morning 
service  with   a   Psalm  from   the 
New  Version. 

"  How  did  you  get  the  key  to  that  ?  " 

"  By  the  aid  of  an  old  Bible  and  prayer-hook  which 
contained  the  calendar  of  proper  lessons." 

"  But  vou  say  that  this  was  simple  ;  what  were  the 
difficult  ciphers?" 

"  Wesley  had  six  separate  ciphers  for  vowels,  which 
he  used  indiscriminately.  For  the  consonants  he 
used  arbitrary  signs — two,  and  even  three,  for  each 
letter  ;  also  English,  Greek,  and  occasionally  Hebrew 
characters.  He  further  complicated  the  cipher  by 
using  a  number,  counting  sometimes  backward  and 
sometimes  forward.  For  instance,  the  sign  which  I 
saw  in  dreamland  was  the  Greek  sigma,  o- ;  trans- 
lating this  into  its  English  equivalent,  and  counting 
one  back,  I  arrived  at  R,  and  this  gave  me  the  key 
to  many  of  the  consonants." 

'■  What  Journals  were  kept  in  this  fashion?" 

"  No  Journals  at  all.  They  were  written  fully — ■ 
written  from  the  Diaries,  and  so  carefully  that  they 
might  now  be  handed  over  to  compositors  without 
sub-editing.  The  Diaries  alone  are  cryptic-  We  have 
found  four  written  in  Oxford  between  1725  and 
1734  :  three  written  in  Georgia,  or  on  the  voyage 
there;  three  (incomplete)  written  after  Wesley's  return, 
and  his  last  Diary.  The  most  interesting  is  that  which 
he  kept  after  he  entered  Oxford.  In  it  we  have  the 
whole  of  the  earliest  stages  of  the  spiritual  autobio- 
graphv  of  Wesley.  It  is  intensely  interesting.  We 
are  able  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  growth  of  the 
young  man  in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things.  He 
was  from  the  first  most  methodical,  most  con- 
scientious, and,  while  no  more  free  from  the  prick- 
ings of  the  carnal  nature  than  others,  he  appears  to 
have  walked  blamelessly  before  all  men — although, 
as  he  laments  in  his  weekly  survey,  he  was  often 
guilty  of  'breaches  of  resolution,'  and  fell  short  of 
his  own  conceptions  of  duty." 

"  Do  the  Diaries  at  all  modify  the  conception 
which  the  world  has  of  Wesley  ?" 


"  No.  Rut  they  make  him  more  vividlj  human. 
.\  .  .1  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  a  brilliant  taiker 
and  reader — possibly  also  reciter;  popular  in  manly 
sports  and  in  the  indoor  games  of  the  times.  In 
Worcestershire  he  rode  to  hounds,  played  cards  with 
his  host  and  hostess  in  country  rectories,  and  read 
plays  to  the  young  people  on  winter  nights.  In  the 
fen-country  he  shot  plovers,  and  danced  every  even- 
ing with  his  sisters.  Tennis,  gardening,  and  plays 
were  the  recreations  of  a  scholarly  life.  He  annotated 
Horace's  Odes,  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Spenser's 
'  Faerie  Queene,'  and  Shakespeare's  Plays." 

"  Where  are  these  editions  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  they  were  burnt  after  his  death  by  a  zealous 
preacher  who  did  not  understand  the  culture  and 
literary  taste  of  John  Wesley." 

"  Hum  !  I  suppose  all  this  refers  to  his  unregenerate 
days  ?  " 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  '  unre- 
generate.' The  new  Journal  with  its  diary-notes  shows 
that  Wesley  underwent  several  conversions.  He  was 
probably  much  sterner  and  grimmer  in  his  later 
youth  than  he  was  after  he  found  peace  and  joy  in 
believing.  He  had  all  the  responsibilities  and  none 
of  the  consolations  of  religion." 

"  Mr.  Curnock,  have  you  any  idea  why  Wesley 
used  so  cryptic  a  cipher  to  conceal  what  no  one 
would  have  troubled  to  read  in  his  youth,  and  which 
cost  you  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  decipher  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  " 

"  I  think  his  grandfather  and  his  father  before  him 
kept  journals  in  cipher — probably  much  the  same 
kind  of  a  cipher.  I  think  he  inherited  the  habit  if 
not  the  actual  cipher,  and  kept  it  up  as  a  family 
tradition.  Anyhow  the  secret  is  solved  now,  and  the 
whole  of  the  newly  deciphered  Journals  will  begin  to 
appear  this  autumn.  In  two  years  the  six  volumes 
will  be  complete  at  £3  3s." 

If  any  good  Methodist  wishes  to  make  his  minister 
a  most  acceptable  Christmas  present  for  this  year  and 
the  two  which  are  to  come,  an  order  to  the  Methodist 
Book  Room,  with  the  minister's  address  and  a  cheque, 
will  benefit  both  the  donor  and  the  recipient  of  the 
gift. 


131.-THE    REVIVAL    OF    WALES:    CAPTAIN    VAUGHAN. 


GALLANT  Little  Wales  is  looking  up  in  the  world. 
Two  of  the  foremost  record-breakers  of  the  world 
to-day  are  Welshmen.  The  first  is  Captain  Pritchard 
of  the  Mauritania,  the  second  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

But  there  is  a  man,  a  military  man,  who  has  fought 
and  faced  death  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  is  not 
content. 

"  The  Welsh,"  said  Captain  Vaughan,  when  he 
came  to  see  me  last  month,  "  do  not  think  enough 
of  themselves.  The  revival  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
must  begin  in  the  schoolroom.  I  made  my  humble 
start    in    the    cult    of    Welsh    patriotism    by    writing 


'  The  Flame  Bearers  of  Welsh  History,'  a  book  which 
I  am  glad  to  say  is  now  used  as  a  class-book  in  most 
Welsh  schools.     But  that  is  only  a  beginning." 

"  Is  the  Eisteddfod  not  enough  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Xo,  nor  half,  nor  a  quarter  enough.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  demolish  the  already  un- 
historical  legend  that  the  Welsh  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Britons  whom  the  '  Anglo-Saxons ' 
are  supposed  to  have  driven  into  the  hills  of  the 
West,  and  who  have  ever  been  held  to  be  a 
conquered  race.  I  am  engaged  in  a  great  historical 
work  which  will  prove  incontrovertibly  that  there  is 
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no  fundami  iital  differeni  e  in  ra<  e  between  the  Welsh 
and    the  rest    ol    the    islanders   who    inhabit    Great 
Britain  !  " 
"Stop!  stop!"  1   cried.     "No  Welsh  in  Wales? 

Is  this  the  way  to  revive  national  patriotism?" 

"Sir!"  said  Captain  Vaughan  severely.  "The 
first  historical  evidence  that  is  available  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  people  you  call  Welsh  is  that  they  were 
Scots  who  came  from  Ireland,  to  the  plunder  of 
Roman  Britain.  There  are  three  clans  of  these  still 
remaining,  and  to  these  we  owe  our  three  Arthurs. 
Alter  them  came  the  Picts  from  Scotland,  who 
arrived  by  sea  and  overrun  the  country.  These  Picts 
were  the  Britons  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  anciently 
strengthened  by  the  irreconcilables  from  the  South, 
who  rebelled  against  the  Roman  sovereignty  and 
clung  to  the  painted  habits  of  their  ancestors.  But 
ire  now  all  one  island  race.  Welsh,  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish — wc  have  all  come  from  one  common 
stock,  just  as  Arthur  and  Alfred  alike  descended  from 
the  same  imperial  ancestor." 

'■  You  are  going  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  school 
books ! " 

"  Not  before  time.  Why  have  you  always  taught 
the  Welsh  youth  that  they  are  a  conquered  race? 
If  it  were  true,  would  it  be  common  sense  to  teach 
them  what  would  lessen  their  pride  and  so  lessen 
their  value  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  ?  But  the  truth 
is  they  were  an  unconquerable  race.     Seven  armies  at 


ime  have  pierced  their  country,  which  lies  open 
to  invasion  on  every  side.  The  momentary  victor 
crowned  every  hill  with  a  castle  to  hold  the  people 
down.  Where  are  the  children  of  those  victors  now  ? 
Their  castles  are  in  ruins,  but  the  Welsh  nation  was 
never  more  alive  than  it  is  to-day." 

"Then  you  have  in  hand  a  veritable  apostolate  of 
the  glories  of  the  Welsh  nationality  ?  " 

"  Of  our  island  race,  of  which  the  Welsh  are  an 
integral,  and  from  a  fighting  point  of  view  the  best 
part.  War  tests  the  stuff  of  which  men  are  made. 
1  have  seen  war  in  many  lands,  and  I  say  give  me 
Welsh  fighters  whenever  I  am  in  a  tight  place.  No 
nationality  is  so  imperturbably  cool  under  fire  or  so 
impetuous  in  the  charge,  and  yet  you  English  with 
your  schoolbooks  have  blinded  our  people  to  the 
glories  of  their  national  heritage." 

"  And  now  you  are  going  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
our  head,"  I  said,  "  by  helping  Mr.  Benson  with  his 
Folk  Drama  Revival  Society  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  First,  with  the  military  pageant, 
then  with  this  Stratford  business.  Pageants,  local 
pageants  everywhere,  so  that  every  village  may- 
become  familiar  with  its  own  history.  Then  out  of 
these  local  festivals  the  great  national  festival  may 
grow.  But  we  must  begin  in  the  school — begin  in 
the  school." 

And  this  Flame  Bearer  of  Modern  Wales  went  his 
way. 


rhotograph  l>y\ 


The  New  University  College,  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff. 
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impressions  of  tbc  {Theatre, 

♦  — 

(1)  THREE  STUDIES  IN   HARLOTRY  (LICENSED  BY  THE  CENSOR). 

innocently  charming  and  delicate  actresses,"  and  I 
saw  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  play  the  part  of  a  street- 
walker, saw  her  get  drunk  in  realistic  fashion,  saw 
her  hug  and  kiss  a  drunken  satyr  who  bought  her 
favours  with  his  cheque,  and  heard  the  cro 
theatre  ring  with  plaudits. 

Here  in  a  London  theatre  our  maiden  sisters  are 
taken  hy  their  mothers  to  see  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  Violet  Barnes,  alias  Violet  Vanbrugh,  alias  Mrs. 
Bourchier,  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Censor 
and  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  shows  them  brotheldom  to 
the  life. 

Of  the  play  itself — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  work 
of  Clyde  Fitch,  an  American  dramatist  who  died 
quite  recently — there  is  not  much  to  say.  The 
first  two  acts  are  interesting  melodrama.  The  third 
act  is  detestable,  and  the  fourth  a  pitiful  anti- 
climax. Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  as  the  wife  of  the  hero, 
plays  the  part  of  the  devoted  wife  very  well.  But 
when  she  attempts  to  pass  herself  off  as  a  cocotte  she 
plays  the  part  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  rather  than  a  demi-mondaine.  No  old 
hand  like  Claire  Forster  could  have  been  so  easily 
duped.  As  for  the  last  act,  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
improper  for  a  mother-in-law  to  see  her  daughter 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  husband  is  a  comic 
absurdity — especially  after  the  blatant  indecencies  of 
the  preceding  act.  The  theatre  was  well  filled, 
and  at  hundreds  of  breakfast-tables  next  morning 
ingenuous  maidens  and  sober  matrons  discussed  the 
cleverness  of  Violet  Vanbrugh  in  making  them 
an  fait  with  the  mysteries  of  vice  and  the  realities  of 
drunkenness  and  prostitution. 

II.— PAGAN. 
The  second  study  in  Harlotry  which  the  Censor  lias 
licensed  for  performance  on  the  stage  is  still  running 
at    the    Lyceum   Theatre.     It   is   as    beautiful    and 
fascinating  as  the  second  act  of  "The  Woman  in  the 
Case"    is    foul    and    revolting.       Mr.    Justin    Huntly 
McCarthy    has    dramatised    the    old    tale    of   Count 
Robert   of   Sicily,  and    Mr.   Matheson    Lang   nightly 
delights  immense  audiences  by  his  personation  of  the 
transfigured    Prince.      It  is  a  quasi-religious   play,  full 
of  prayers  and  church  music,  and  angels  and  shril 
But  in  the  midst  of   this  mediaeval   ecclesiasticism 
there  is  embeddi  d  one  act  which  is  devoted  to  a  life 
like    representation    of  the    interior  of  a  fashionable 
house  of  ill-fame.      It    is   somewhat   startling    to   find 
on    the    modern   stage    an   adaptation    of  the    Si  i 
which  have  prevented  the  performance  of   "  Peru 
Prince  of  Tyre."     Shakespeare  was    blunt  and    out- 
spoken.       His    heroine,    Marina,    sold   to  a   life    of 
prostitution,  threatened  with  violation,  escapes  triumph- 
antly,   thanks    to    the    eloquence  with    which 


I.— REALISTIC. 

WHEN  I  was  editing  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  my  old  friend,  and 
the  friend  of  General  Gordon  of  Khartoum, 
Prebendary  Barnes,  brought  his  two  fair  young 
daughters,  Violet  and  Irene,  to  Northumberland 
Street  to  see  me.  He  said  that  the' girls  wished 
to  go  upon  the  stage.  He  wanted  my  advice  and 
help.  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  come  to  in  such  a  case,  as  I  had  never  been  in  a 
theatre  in  my  life,  and  that  I  had  often  said  that  I 
would  rather  see  a  daughter  of  mine  in  her  grave  than 
see  her  on  the  si 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  been  many  times  to  the  theatre, 
and  I  have  a  daughter  of  my  own  on  the  stage.  But 
I  confess  that  to-night  I  am  rather  back  to  my  old 
moorings,  wondering  whether  I  had  not  better  have 
kept  to  my  old  resolve  not  to  go  to  the  play,  and 
realising  once  again  the  force  of  the  old  prejudice 
that  led  me  to  speak  so  savagely  about  the  profession 
of  an  actress. 

Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  theatre,  where  I  have  seen  the  girl  I  saw  so  long 
ago,  my  old  friend  the  Prebendary's  daughter,  present 
with  vivid  and  horrible  realism  the  part  of  a  drunken 
harlot  in  the  play  "  The  Woman  in  the  Case."  It 
was  a  clever  and  marvellous  impersonation,  certainly 
lacking  no  detail  of  loathsome  realism.  But  it  made 
me  sick  at  heart. 

"  What,"  I  kept  asking  myself,  "  would  her  father, 
the  good  old  clergyman,  have  thought  of  this  prosti- 
tution of  the  talents  of  his  daughter  to  portray,  night 
after  night,  before  houses  crowded  with  girls,  the 
revolting  aspects  of  a  harlot's  life?  And  what 
would  General  Gordon  have  thought  of  this  evolution 
of  the  little  girl  whom  he  knew  and  loved?" 

I  suppose  it  must  be  right;  for  the  Censor  has 
passed  it.  Put  somehow  my  gorge  rises  at  the  play, 
and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  Violet  Barnes  had 
gone  home  to  the  old  vicarage  rather  than  that  she 
had  lived  to  spend  her  nights  and  days  in  familiar- 
ising our  young  men  and  maidens  with  this  vividly 
lifelike  presentation  of  such  vice. 

The  play  no  doubt  complies  with  what  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  has  told  us  is  the  first  canon  of  our  Censor 
Morum.  It  gives  adultery  a  comic  aspect,  and  the 
theatre  rings  with  merriment  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
foul  degradation  of  manhood  into  the  semblance  of 
an  inebriated  baboon,  and  the  profanation  of  woman- 
hood into  a  hiccoughing,  drunken,  blaspheming  street- 
walker. 

I  went  to  see  whether  Bernard  Shaw  was  right  in 

his    protest   against    the    kind    of  play   which    "  the 

irship  i.s  forcing  on  our  stag<    and  on  our  most 
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defends  her  virginity.  In  "The  Proud  Prince"  we 
have    precisely   the  same    situation.       Perpetua,    the 

heroine,  is  consigned  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  from 
which  she  escapes  by  threatening  to  commit  suicide. 
Count  Robert,  as  the  d.  fool  who  had  hoped 

to  accomplish  her  ruin,  succumbs  to  her  menace  of 
self-destruction.  The  satyr,  pricked  tc  the  heart  by 
her  devotion,  conspires  to  effect  her  escape.  Edifying, 
no  doubt,  but  unnatural.  Girls  who  are  trapped  into 
such  places  do  not  emerge  unscathed.  But  the 
notable  thing  is  the  pains  taken  at  the  Lyceum  to 
present  the  life  of  the  priestesses  of  Venus  in  the 
most  charming  and  seductive  light.  They  are  dis- 
played before  the  audience  in  every  attitude  of 
luxurious  abandon.  .Men,  for  this  evening  only, 
are  shut  out  from  the  perfumed  chamber  of  the 
Strange  Woman.  Its  inmates  gossip  and  drink  and 
dance  and  sing,  recounting  the  gains,  the  pleasures, 
and  the  adventures  which  have  befallen  them  in  their 
profession  — "  the  oldest  profession  of  the  world." 
Harlotry  is  presented  in  the  most  attractive  light, 
and  the  professionals,  notably  Miss  Frances  Dillon, 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  succeed  in  suggest- 
ing their  delight  in  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice.  It 
is  the  idealisation  of  prostitution,  the  glorification  of 
the  profession  of  the  Strange  Woman  ;  but  the  sug- 
gestion that  "  the  dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests 
are  in  the  depths  ot  hell,"  is  carefully  concealed  from 
the  spectator.  That  Vice  is  the  joy  of  life  is 
hardly  an  edifying  doctrine  to  set  forth  night  after 
night  before  young  men  and  young  women  weary 
the  drab-grey  of  this  work-a-day  world.  It  is  not 
true  for  one  thing,  and  for  another  the  underworld  of 
London  affords  no  such  vision  of  loveliness  and 
splendour  as  this  idealised  brothel  of  Palermo. 

III.— CONVENTIONAL    AND    CONJUGAL. 

The    third    licensed   study    of   Harlotry    which    is 

hting  the  playgoers  of  London  just  now  is  "The 

Making  of  a  Gentleman."    Here  we  have  the  harlotry 

of  mercenary  marriage,  with  a  Lord   l'arkhurst   filling 


the  place  of  Boult,  the  pander,  in  "  f'ericles.  Pm 
Tyre."  Miss  Ethel  Irving,  a  (harming  and  beautiful 
actress,  plays  to  perfection  the  Baroness  von  Ritzen, 
at  one  time  a  dressmaker's  assistant,  who  has  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune  by  the  judicious  sale  of  her 
person  —  once  to  her  seducer,  and  the  second 
time  to  an  aged  retii  who  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
her  charms  through  Lord  l'arkhurst.  Baroness  von 
Ritzen,  however,  although  not  exactly  penitent,  has 
sufficient  grace  to  wish  to  marry  for  love.  The  other 
lady  in  the  play,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trenning,  is  a  married 
harlot  in  embryo.  Young  and  beautiful,  heartless  and 
extravagant,  she  is  married  with  a  handsome  dot  to 
the  heir  to  a  peerage,  whom  she  neither  loves  nor 
respects,  and  is  beginning  a  career  of  promiscuous 
llirtation  which  is  certain  to  end  in  the  Divorce 
Court.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Trenning  is  without  one 
redeeming  virtue.  She  is  in  for  a  good  time.  She 
brazens  it  out  when  her  husband  and  her  father  catch 
her  in  the  arms  of  her  lover — if  so  sacred  a  word  may 
be  so  profaned.  She  is  the  most  common  and  most 
dangerous  type  of  the  courtesan  in  smart  Society. 
Compared  to  her,  Claire  Forster  is  innocent  and  trie 
Strange  Woman  of  Palermo  an  angel  of  light.  She  is 
the  type  of  the  Society  woman  of  the  Smart  Set,  who 
has  absolutely  no  moral  sense,  to  whom  adultery  is 
a  pastime,  and  motherhood  a  bore.  And  in  "The 
Making  of  a  Gentleman"  she  is  the  mistress  of  the 
situation. 

It  is  a  tragical  kind  of  a  social  satire,  only  too  true 
to  life  no  doubt.  Sam  Carey,  the  pickle  manu- 
facturer, who  sends  his  son  to  Harrow  and  Oxford, 
and  marries  his  daughter  to  the  heir  to  a  peerage, 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  folly.  His  son,  whom  he 
sought  to  make  a  gentleman,  is  a  miserable  failure ; 
while  as  for  the  daughter,  she  is  a  ruthless  Delilah, 
mercenary  and  self-indulgent,  without  either  en- 
nobling passion  or  restraining  conscience, as  beautiful 
in  person  as  she  is  ugly  in  character.  She  is  the 
priestess  of  cynical  selfishness,  the  frank  apostle  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  Vanity  Fair. 


(2)    PLAYS    OF    A    HIGHER    TYPE. 


It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  studies  of  immorality 
to  such  a  delightfully  humorous  social  satire  as  "Don," 
which  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  last  month; 
for  whereas  in  all  the  other  studies  just  noticed  the 
atmosphere  is  that  of  vice,  in  "  Don  "  the  note  is 
just  the  opposite.  It  is  a  satire  exaggerated,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cruel.  But  the  people  satirised  can 
it,  for  they  are  essentially  good  and  true,  and  it 
makes  one  think  belter  of  human  nature  to  watch 
them  on   the  stage.     S;  I  ovington  is  a   young 

fellow  lui!  lie  poetry  and  enthusiasm,  with  a 

heart  of  gold,  who  is  rightly  named  Don  by  his 
fiancee  on  account  of  his  Quixotism,  He  is  almost 
as  mad  as  the  Knight  of  La  Manchaj  but  he 
is  not  less  brave  and  magnificent  in  his  chivalrous 
devotion  >  tressed.     Hi     mother,  who  is  the 


nearest  counterpart  to  Sancho  Pan/a,  without  his 
humour  or  his  honesty,  is  the  fidgety  mother  of  an 
only  son.     Clergyman's  wife   though  she  is,  she  suc- 

bs  to  the  temptation  to  tell  a  useless  falsehood  in 
the  attempt  to  screen  her  boy.  Finally,  there  is 
Albert   Thompsett,   the    Plymouth    Brother,    also    an 

jerated  type,  caricatured  not  a  little,  hut  withal 
a  genuine  man,  honest  in  his  fanaticism  and  capable 
of  intense  affection.  His  refined,  delie.it.'  wile,  who 
revolts  alike  against  conjugal  rights  and  her  husband's 

ton,  works  herself  up  into  hysteria,  threatening 
suicide,  from  which  she  is  rescued  by  Hon  with  entire 
disregard  of  all  the  interests  of  all  other  people, 
including  his  own.  Quixotes  seldom  remember  the 
bearing  of  their  chivalrous  adventures  upon  their 
home  folk,  and  the   I  >on's  mother  probably  thought 
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her  son's  reckless  readiness  to   sacrifice  himself  and 

»all  his  relations  at  the  call  of  a  damosel  in  distress  as 
anything  but  a  proof  of  unselfishness.    And  the  typical 

mother  is  just  as  selfish  in   her   way  as  the    typical 
knight  errant.     It  pleases  them  both  to  do  unselfish 

»   things.     They    are    really    pleasing    themselves     in 
enduring   martyrdom    for  the    child    or  the    woman 
whose  cause  tiny   take  up.     But  the   maternal 
ser  is  a  much  more  common  type  than  the 
Quixote.      In  "  Don"  the  two  types  are  at   cross-pur- 
poses. The  Plymouth  Brother, admirably  played  by  Mr 
M;  Kennel,  is  a  trifle  overdrawn.      But  his  account  of 
his  conversion  is  touching,  and  his   frank  and   manly 
admission  that  Don,  however  mistaken  he  may  have 
been  in  running  away  with  his  wife,  had   ai 
thing  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  heart  of  Jes> 
his  true  nobility  of  soul.     It  is  a  somewhat  risky  thing 
to  put  a   Plymouth  Brother    on    the   stage.      But  in 
"  Don,"  the  author  and  actor  alike  succeed  in  making 
the  stern  and  narrow  Brother  the  real  spiritual 
of  the  play. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  KENN  El  »Y. 

I  have  just   returned   from   the   Adelphi,  where,  in 
company    with    Mr.    Keir     Hardie    and    Mr.  G.   X. 
ii  -,    1   have  spent  two   hours  and   a  half  in  the 
presence    of    the    Carpenter   of   Nazareth.      "  The 
ant   in  the  House  "  is  a  modern  Gospel  of  the 
(  hrist,    much    more    powerful    than     Mr.    Jen 
"  Passing     of     the    Third     Floor    Back."       It     is 
a    simple    play    which    might    be    staged    in    any 
barn.       The    whole     action     takes      place     in    one 
room,    and    theie   are    only   seven    actors.       It    was 
a     drenching     night,     and     the     Adelphi     was     not 
quarter  filled.     But  such  was  the  directne      of  the 
appeal,  so  admirable  the  acting,  so  divine  the  senti- 
ment,   that    I    have     seldom     seen     an   audience     so 
ifoundly  moved.     There  was  nothing  adventitious, 
nothing  theatrical  in  the  conventional  sense,  but  the 
spellbound  silence  with  which  the  audience   1: 
to    every    word     told    more    forcibly    than    even    the 
enthusiastic    outburst    of    applause    of    the    w 
which  the  play  gripped  the   heart  and  conscience  of 
those  who  saw   it.      There   were   pas 
there    of    genuine    eloquence,  and    one    of    sustained 
poetic  beauty,  hut    the  power  and   the   pathos   of  the 
simple'  drama  depended  on  none  of  these  things.   "  The 
&  rvant  in  the  House"  sounded  one  deep  chord  from 
fust  to    last — the  brotherhood  of  man.      It  woi 
well  if  all  tlii-  ministers  and  all  the  members  of  all  the 
churches  in    London  could  be  induced   to   go   to  the 
lphi.     They  would  at  least  learn  something  of  the 
immense    potency    of    the    stage   when    it    is    U 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  story  of  itself  is  of  the  simplest.      I 
thre  —William,  Robert  and  Joshua.   William, 

thanks  to  the  self-sacrifices  of  his  brothers,  bad 
sent  to   college,    had   become  a   famous  scholar  and 
divmc,    and  had  married  a  beautiful  wife. 


of  a  worldly    Bishop.      One    of  his   brothers.  Ro 
had  gone  to  tin-  had.    1 1 1^  wife  had  died,  leaving 
with  a  little  daughter,  Mary,  who    had    been    adopted 
by  the  vicar  and  his  wife,  who  Mless,  as   their 

own.  She  had  been  brought  up  m  ignorance  of  her 
disreputable  father,  with   whom    for   in:  his 

other  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  do. 
d  gone   to    India,  where 
reputation  as  the  saintly  Bishop 
oi  Benares. 

The  story  opens  with  the  unexpected  intelligence 
that  the  Bishop  of  Benares  was  about  to  return  to 
aid    his    brother  William    in    .  ■  the    work  on 

which   he    had   set   his    hi  n  of  the 

:  church.      The    paison   and   his   wile   are  all  on 
ui  vive,  and  the  parson's  win    I  i  noned  her 

worldly  brother,  the  bishop  of  Lancashire,  to  meet 
the  far-famed  Bishop  of  Benares.  To  their  horror 
the  brother  Robert,  a  scavenger  and  a  navvy,  who 
earned  eighteen  shillings  a  week  in  looking  after 
drains,  arrives  upon  the  scene,  seeking  his  daughter. 
He  is  a  dirty  labouring  man  in  fustian,  profane  of 
speech,  and  uncouth  in  manner. 

The  brother  Joshua,  the  Bishop  of  Benares,  dis- 
guised as  the  butUr  Manson,  has  already  arrived  at 
the  parsonage,  and  the-  first  scene  shows  him  enga 
in  his  duties.  He  is  clad  in  while  and  wears  a  turban. 
lite  Ins  disguise  it  is  soon  evident  that  this  is 
none  other  than  the  Son  of  Man,  who  in  an  entirely 
fashion  has  come  to  call  these  sinners  to 
repentance.     I  ha\ 

how  the  miracle  is  effected.  My  readers  must  see  it 
for  themselves.     It  will  do  them  good. 

AX    AMUSING    EXTRAVAGANZA. 

Those  who  want  a  good  hearty  laugh  and  the  merry 
which  does  good  like  medicine  should 
Anstey's  amusing  extravaganza,  "  The  Brass  Bottle," 
at  tin--  Vaudeville.     An  impecunious  young  architect, 

nlous  professor,  buys  an  old  brass  bottle  at  a  sale 
itiques,  which  turns  out  to  r  than  the 

brass  bottle  in  which  King  Solomon  had  impris 
the  genie-  familiar  to  us  in  the  "Arabian  Ni 
Tii.  broken,  and  I  •  removed,  the 

genie   is    released,  and  by  a 

•y  of  embarrassing  gifts,  all  but  oneofwhii 
a   so1  d   trouble  to  tl  The 

play  goes  on  from  one  screaming  absurdity  to  an 
until  at   last  the  genie   I  ^nised 

and  i  To 

o  dreadful  he  returns  to  his  bottle 

and   is  thrown   into  the   Thames.      It   is  a  rollicking 

,   with    only   one    subtle 

n   lurking  beneath  the  rippling    merriment, 

l   if  the   gifts   which   Western   civilisation    insists 

howerin  tnbar- 

■  which  the  genie  of 

the   brass    bottle   insisted  upon  conferring  upon  his 
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WILL    THE    PEERS    REJECT    THE    BUDGET? 
ii.ations  by  Those  Who  don't  Know. 

The  Quarterly  Review  speaks  with  an  uncertain 
sound.  It  holds  by  what  it  said  in  the  previous 
number  as  to  the  danger  of  rejecting  the  Budget,  hut 
it  promises  to  hack  up  the  l'eers  if  they  do.  In 
an  article  entitled  "  The  New  Radicalism  "  it  abuses 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  at  length,  and  then  says  : — 

The  principled  writ  large  and  unblushingly  in  the  Land  Bill 
pervade,  directly  or  by  implication,  the  greater  measure. 
Democratic  tyranny  does  not  advance  with  flashing  swords  and 
glittering  banners,  with  trampling  of  steeds  and  loud-toned 
martial  music.  It  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  with  muffled 
footstep>.  It  begins  with  a  system  of  bureaucracy  no  larger 
than  a  man's  hand,  and  it  develops  into  an  all-embracing  and 
all-crushing  machine  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

There  is  not  much  novelty  in  the  article,  but  the 
following  remark  is  smart.  Apropos  of  .Mr.  Asquith's 
plea  that  the  Budget  is  but  an  extension  of  Liberal 
principles,  the  Quarterly  says  : — 

It  is  by  recourse  to  the  theory  of  extension  that  the  poacher 
expands  his  "  right  "  to  kill  a  sparrow  on  the  road  into  an  illicit 
and  unsportsmanlike  netting  of  the  squire's  partridges. 

In  the  North  American  Review  the  London  corre- 
spondent, whu  writes  on  World  Politics,  says: — 

I  hi!  no  doubt  "r  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  regard  the  Budget  not  merely  with  approval,  but 
with  enthusiasm.  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
I'cers  will  take  a  slip  fraught  with  such  momentous  results  to 
the  Constitution  and  such  disastrous  results  to  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  their  own  II. 

Peril  of  Rkjection. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  says  : — 

To  vest  the  whole  of  national  sovereignty  in  the    Hoi 

h   a   national  convention  unchecked   and 
uncheckablc  by  an  ica  I  force.     This  seems  to 

Ire  the  ultimate  policy  of   His   Majesty s  Ministers  I     To  give 
power  to  the  Consi  ijority  of  the  House  of  Lord 

the  finance  i        e  year  is  to  make  Liberal  Administration   mi- 
nd power  i"  Hint  the  Budget  means  the 
right  and  ]  Govei  nrai  nt 

cannot  exist  without  "supplies."     But  for  the  House  ol   Lords 
to  cause  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers  of  the  King  whilst  those 

Ministers  enjoy  the  enthusiastic  confidence  ol  theH I  '  • 

Engli  in:.  '     |    thinkable.      But    this 

appears  to  be  the  policy  ol  the  <  imposition  !    The  rejei  li  in  of 

tile  finance  Hill   by   the    Ibm  >     ol    I  i  rd      involvi  -    much    more 
than  party  tactics.     It  concerns  political  princi  e  most 

■ !  1  •  will 
regain  command  of  the  situation,  and  that  the  House  ol   1 

lie    country   will    :  bom   the  impasse  into 

wilder  with  light   hearts  and   loud  shoutings   .. 

1 1    i  he  Budge  r  i-  Rj  jei  i  i:n. 

Harold   Spender   in   the   Contemporary   Res 
piles  up  tin:  agony  by  dwelling  upon   th< 

chaOS    that    would    ensue    upon    tl  on    of    the 

by    tin-  Peers.      Me  scouts    the    idea   thai 


Ministers  should  pass  a  Bill  temporarily  making  provi- 
sion for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the  interregnum  : — 

Such  a  measure  would  practically  be  a  new  Budget,  i 
according  to  the  dictation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be 
an  admission  of  the  Lords' claim  to  interference.  How  could 
any  Government  possibly  submit  to  such  humiliation  even  in 
the  public  interest?  It  would,  indeed,  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  that  they  should  do  so.  For  such  action  would 
come  perilously  near   to  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  I 

1      unions. 

Mr.  Spender  commends  Ministers  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Victorian  Government  in  its  struggle 
against  the  Legislative  Council.  But  a  half-baked 
Colony  is  one  thing,  and  an  old  centre  of  finance  is  an 

altogether  different  proposition. 

The  Peers  as  Champions  of  Democracy. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Lord  Avebury  pro- 
nounces the  Finance  Bill  a  revolution.  He  declares 
that  scarcely  any  of  those  who  represent  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  London  are  in  favour  of  it,  those  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  land  are  equally 
emphatic  in  their  condemnation.  He  does  not  see  the 
justice  of  a  special  tax  on  royalties,  condemns  the 
disproportion  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
laments  the  increasing  burden  on  a  small  class, 
declares  that  in  Death  Duties  already  we  have  reached 
the  limit,  opposes  emphatically  graduation  as  likely 
to  discourage  thrift.  He  quotes  the  Liberal  poll-book 
to  show  that,  proportionately  to  the  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  polls,  the  Government  seat  majority  would 
be  94  instead  of  354.  Therefore,  he  argues,  the 
country  is  against  the  Hill,  the  Government  majority 
never  having  exceeded  260  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  a  fine  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  Constitution  is  one  continuous  defiance  of 
logic,  he  says  : — 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  llou-e  of  Lords  have  the 
right  to  reject  any  Bill  ;  and  ii  is  in.  1;.  .  vi.lent  that  if  the  House 
|ect  the  bill  as  a  whole,  a  fortiori  they  can  reject  part  of 
a'Bill.  No  measure  can  become  law  unless  it  is  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  If,  then,  the  House  of  Lords  determine  to 
containing  the  very  novel  and  arbitrary 
proposals  ol         I  and  thus  give  our  countrymen  the 

opportunity  of  expri  eii  views^  it  is  clear  that  the  House 

of  Lords  will  be   showing  theit  in  the  people,  that 

11  be  taking  the  democratii 
that  of  autocracy. 

Lord    Avi  bury    declares    that    the    Budget    is    a 
-ration  of  war,  not    against   poverty,   but    against 
the  poor.  

The  London  Magazine  contains  the  last  instalment 
,,i  Madam  I    igraphy,  an  interesting  account 

of  "A   1 'ay  with   King   Manoel,"  and  an  article  by 
Mr.  Eustace  Miles  on  "  Hon  Kit,"  with 

illustrations  01  |  and  simple  exercises.     I 

illustrations    accompany    an     article    by     Mr.     I 
1 ']  ,  .111  "  \ attire  in  the  Woods." 
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THE    COMING     GENERAL     ELECTION. 
Words  of  Counsel   \m>  of  Warning. 

The  magazines  for  November,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, are  full  of  papers  prepared  in  view  of  the 
coming  General  Election. 

Tariff  Reformers  as  Socialists. 

The  most  significant  of  these  utterances  is  the 
demand  made  by  the  pseudo  J.  Ellis  Barker,  better 
known  as  Mr.  Elsbacher,  that  the  Unionists  must 
outbid  the  Liberals  in  breaking  up  the  land  system 
and  passing  what  used  to  be  described  as  Socialistic 
legislation.  Of  course  all  Protectionists  are  Socialists 
in  principle,  so  far  as  they  recognise  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  undertake  the  control  of  the  business  of  the 
nation,  but  there  are  few  who  go  with  Mr.  Elsbacher 
in  demanding  Socialistic  legislation  at  home.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  he  clamours  for  the  issue  of  a 
Unionist  Manifesto  which  is  to  democratise  the 
Unionist  Party  on  Socialist  lines  : — 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  State  should  succour  the  workers  when 
stricken  down  with  misfortune,  accident,  old  age,  and  disease. 

The  Unionist  Manifesto  should  appeal  ...  to  the  ini 
of  the  individual  and  bid  him  support  a  policy  which  should 
improve  bis  employment,  raise  his  wages,  secure  him  against 
rtune,  cnahle  him  to  buy  a  cottage  and  land  which  will  be 
his  and  bis  children's  for  ever — a  policy  which  should  make  his 
life  brighter,  fuller,  worthier,  and  happier  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  tiie  Government  should  enable  every  respect- 
able  worker  in  town  and  country  wlu"  wishes  to  acquire  a  piece 
of  the  land  on  which  he  works  or  the  cottage  in  which  he  It 
do  so. 

As  Mr.  Elsbacher  estimates  that  five  millions  must 
be  supplied  with  their  piece  of  land,  the  doom  of 
large  landed  estates  would  seem  to  be  near. 

The  Wail  of  the  Tariff  Reformer. 

Fabian  Ware  writes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  to  bewail  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
prospect  of  Tariff  Reform.  Six  months  ago,  he  says, 
its  victory  seemed  assured,  the  Stalwarts  were  carrying 
all  before  them.  But  their  hands  were  tied  by  tin- 
concessions  they  had  made  in  their  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  Birmingham  formula.  The  Unionist  Free 
Traders  have  gained  where  the  Tariff  Reformers  have 
lost.  The  Liberals  advanced  their  Budget.  Instead 
of  meeting  that  with  Tariff  Reform,  the  Unionist 
Free  Traders  proposed  no  positive  constructive  policy, 
but  appealed  to  anti-Socialism.  The  Liberals  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  union  of  classes  whii  h 
tin  Tariff  Reformers  had  begun.  Rot  set  in  on  the 
Unionist  side  : — 

The  I .iU-i.il  strategy  met  with  brilliant  success j  it  wipei 
the  past   record   of  unparalleled  blunders,  and  the  i  i<l i.  u 
which    the     Government's    collective    iotelligi  been 

formerly  treated  by  Tariff  Reformer,  was  tun 
It  had  been  designed  to  undermine  the  union  of  class 
by  Tariff  Reform,  and  it  succeeded  bi  yon  1  it-  will,  it  .x  pec  ra- 
tions.    Panic  reigned  among  Tariff  Reformers.     Thi 

of  class  interests  raised  its  head  a Dg  I  nionists;  it  sought  for 

support  whi  i  in  whatever  party  ;  in  a 

few  weeks  more  money  »a-  subscribed  for  its  defence  than  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Cobdeo  in  the  early  days  of  his 
great  Free  Trade  campaign.  Tariff  Reformers  saw  the  Unionist 
party  falling  away  from  then  [.air  of  the 

moment  joined  in  "i  ble  for  "  n 


Tariff  Reform  was  for  the  moment  side-tracked.     It 

was  saved,  if  it  has  bei  :i  saved,  by  tin:  Liberals  over- 

ling  themselves   in   their   tactics.     Tin-    Bi 
Lea  i!    taught  the  Budgi  t  Pi  I         te  its  lesson, 

and  the  latter  adopted  Tariff  Reform.  But  the 
mischief  had  been  done.  In  the  approaching 
t  mil  ral  Election  the  writi  t  urges  that  Tariff  Reformers 
must   insist  on  a   full  aco  of  their  principles. 

may  find    the     Unionist    Party  fail    them    a| 
They  must  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  Social  Programme. 
Mr.  W.  S.    Lilly,  in    a    paper  entitled    "  Eyes    and 
No  Eyes,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  says: — 

The  presenl   industri  due  t>.  the  lack  of  or 

unity.  The  task  which  li.  -  before  us  is  the  restoration  of  that 
unity.  Assuredly  the  State  may,  by  apt  legislation,  do  much 
for  such  restoration. 

He  makes  six  suggestions,  viz.  : — 

1.  The  systematic  organisation  of  industrial  society— organ- 
isation based  on  common  pursuits,  common  aims,  common 
duties,  common  interests. 

2.  The   State     i  lively   interfere   in    industrial  con- 
tracts  for   the  protection  of  those  who  are  unable  to   pi 
themselves. 

3.  The  State  should  regulate  prices  when  monopolies  arise, 
and  all  public  utilities,  such  as  roads,  canals,  railways,  tcle- 
graphs,  telephones,  waterworks,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  should 

oed  by  the  State. 

4.  Direct    taxation      hould    be    based    on    the   pri 
equality    of    sacrifice,    and     graduated    accordingly;    in 
taxation  should  fall,  not  on  necessaries,  but  on  luxuries. 

5.  The  State  should  appropriate  the  unearned  increment  of 
land. 

6.  Speculation  in  stocks  and  shares  should  be  put  down  as 
criminal. 

MR.   BALFOUR'S  TASKMASTER. 
Mr.   Maxse  imagines  that  he  is  hatching  out  a  fine 
Unionist   majority,  and  he    spends  much   time   and 
devotes  much  space  in  the  National  Review  to  count- 
ing his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.     Si 
an    agonising    doubt   seizes    him    as   lo   whether    his 
beautiful  clutch  of  eggs  may  not  be  addled  after  all. 
This  month    he   is   full  of  horror  lest  the  old 
should  come  back,  and   thus   he  shakes  his  wan 
1  at  Mr.  Balfour : — 

Were  the  incoming  Pn      ei  noranto!  or  so  ii 

public   opinion   as   to   surround  himself  with   bis 

>i   .  ili.  ir  tenure  of  pow  ei  1   more 

Unionism  would  bi     ivei  (  an  ovei  «  hi  lining  1 

But  that  is  not  his  only   nightmare.      What   it    this 
terrible  Mr.    Balfour   should  hesitate    to    pronounce 
definitely  against  Voti  s  lor  Women?    He  knows  that 
Mr.    Balfour    in    the    dim   and    distant    past 
clared  himself  a  suffragist.     So  Mr.  Maxse  sumn 
him  to  recant  and  own  up: — 

As  the  incorporation  of  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  Unionist 
programme  would  break  up  the  Unionist  I'.irty,  and  as  we  have 

:-t,  alter  several  years'  dissert  reded  in  hi 

our  fiscal  differ  ,  ingi  r. 

:    is   high)} 

1  italive  prono  incement. 
It  is  rather  funny  to  see  how  seriously  this  most 
editor  accepts  his  self-imposed  mission  of  leading  the 
irty. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD  ON    THE  LORDS    AND    THE 
BUDGET. 

Voices  from  Beyond  the  Tomb. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  publishes,  under  the  title 
"  When  the  Door  Opened,"  Mr.  Stead's  "  First  Report 
on  the  Exploration  of  the  Other  World."  It  is  a 
startling  and  unexpected  discovery  which  Julia's 
Bureau  has  made.  Founded  originally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  bereaved  to  communicate  with 
those  whom  they  had  loved  and  lost — an  object 
achieved  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  submitted  to 
the  Bureau — the  conductors  have  found  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  finding  the  door  opened,  crowd 
back  to  the  world  which  they  had  left  and  announce 
their  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Stead,  who  records  the  discovery,  says  that  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  for  those  who  have  passed  over  to 
the  other  side  to  return  amongst  us  and  to  taste  once 
more  the  fierce  joys  of  political  strife  savours  more  of 
the  Iliad  than  of  the  New  Testament.  According  to 
the  statements  made  in  this  Report,  the  communica- 
tions from  departed  statesmen  are  received  by  these 
psychics,  sensitives,  or  mediums  at  different  times 
and  places,  each  medium  having  a  different  mode  of 
registering  the  messages  from  beyond  the  grave.  One 
is  normally  clairvoyant  and  clairaudient,  another  a 
trance  medium,  while  a  third  is  an  automatic  writer. 
None  of  them  are  politicians,  and  the  Invisible  Intel- 
ligences appear  to  use  them  at  will  with  equal  facility. 
The  communications,  whether  taken  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three,  differ  no  more  than  messages  which 
might  be  written  by  a  quill,  a  fountain-pen,  or  a  type- 
writer. 

The  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
reporting  conversations  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
appears  to  take  on  his  old  characteristics  with  the 
utmost  case  when  he  once  more  contacts  earth  con- 
ditions. Among  the  deceased  politicians  from  whom 
communications  on  the  burning  question  of  the  hour 
have  been  received  in  this  strange  and  unexpected 
way  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Lord  Beaconsfield  : — 


Mr.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Salisbury. 
Lord  Iddesleigb. 
PalmersloD. 
The  Duke  of  Wellin) 
Mr.  Parnell. 
Mi    Bi 

den. 
Bright. 


Charles  Bradlaugh. 

[oseph  Biggar. 

W.  H.  Smith. 

W.  1  .  1  '  irster. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

I),  i  twen. 
The  Ear]  ol   Derby. 
Henry  i  ieorge,  etc.,  etc. 


The  majority  of  these  distinguished  shades  object 

te    publication    of  their  remarks.     But  Ch 

Bradlaugh    was   of  a  different  opinion.     "  Anything 

that  will  tend  to  break  down  the   intense  materialism 

of  which  I  was  once  an  exponent  will   be  of  great 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  reply  to  Mr.  Stead's  question 
whether  hi  ublish  what  he  said  was  chai 

I  you  like.     In  they 

will   think  fool.      Do   not   worry,   but   go 

unction    to    pi 


anything  I  said.  Yes  ;  doubly  publish  if  you  like." 
According  to  the  statements  made  by  the  shade 
of  Beaconsfield,  the  old  Leader  of  the  Tory 
Tarty  is  following  with  eager  interest  the  course  of 
the  present  crisis.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Budget,  although  he  admits  that  to 
accept  it  will  put  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  very 
undignified  position.  He  bemoans  the  absence  of 
leadership  in  the  Tory  ranks.  Since  Chamberlain 
fell  out  of  the  ranks  and  became  practically  useless 
he  cannot  find  one  man  through  whom  he  can  work 
among  all  the  idiotic  Gentlemen  of  the  Empire. 
The  following  extracts  from  these  conversations  with 
the  dead  will  be  read  with  interest  :— 

W.  T.  S.  :  "  Do  you  advise  the  Lords  to  throw  out  the 
Budget  or  not?" 

Disraeli:  "  The  conflict  in  a  way  amuses  me.  As  you  know, 
I  possessed,  and  still  possess,  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  I  can 
well  see  the  cleft  stick  in  which  this  present  Government  has 
placed  the  House  of  which  I  was  an  honourable  member.  My 
sympathies  are  with  my  class,  although  I  have  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  great  mass  of  those  whom  I  worked  with  in  the 
Upper  Chamber.  Were  I  still  in  the  flesh  I  would,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  advise  them  to  pass  the  Budget,  then  lake  a  General 
Election  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  issue,  unbiassed  by  the 
question  of  the  Lords,  would  be  confined  to  what  you  are  now 
calling  Tariff  Reform." 

W.  T.  S.  :  "Tariff  Reform,  Tariff  Reform,  Mr.  Disraeli! 
Did  you  not  say  when  you  were  alive  that  Protection  was  not 
only  dead  but  damned?" 

I  rjsraeli  :  "  I  did,  and  it  was  true  ;  but  I  am  speaking  not  of 
trulh,  but  of  the  policy  for  my  party." 

Disraeli  continuing  :  "  In  the  election  which  is  almost 
imminent  there  will  be  an  enormous  number  of  the  old  fighters 
returning  for  a  few  brief  days  to  the  earth  plane.  Then  lake 
your  chance  to  get  into  touch  with  them." 

\V.  T.  S.  :  "I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  an  early 
General  Election  if  the  Budget  pa- 

1  lisraeli :  "  I  think  you  will  Bud  that  there  will  be  an  election 
ion.     Good  morning,  I  must  go." 

The  conversation  sometimes  becomes  personal.  As 
for  instance : — 

\V.  T.  S.  :  "  I  have  been  reading  Lady  Cardigan's  Recollec- 
tions. She  relates  how  Lord  Beaci  to  her,  and 
how  she  rejected  him.  I  wonder  if  he  could  lell  us  if  there  is 
any  I  ruth  in  this?" 

Disraeli  :   "  It  is  quite  true.      I  had  my   moments  of  foi 
ness  like  other  men,  and  this  was  one  of  them.    It  was  merely  an 
episode.     I  have  often  thanked  my  lucky  stars  that  she  did  not 
me." 

W.  T.  S.  :  "  Have  you  ever  revisited  Hughenden?" 

Disraeli:    "Yes,  many  times." 

A  lady  of  thr  tin  le  :  "  I  have  heard  that  the  primrose  was  not 
your  favo  er  ?  " 

Disraeli  :   "  No.    I  never  cared  for  it  ;  my  favourite  flowi  I 
the  carnation.      Now   1  mil 

\V.  T.  s.  :  "  [s  Gladstone  i 

raeli :  "No.     Julia  says  he  is  still  wrapped  up  ii 
Church  ideas.      He  is  still  very  busy." 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  passionately  anxious  that  the 
Lords  should  reject  the  Budget.  It  will  give  the 
workers    their  ep    away    obstacles. 

lie  ie.irs,  however,  that  at  the  last  the  Peers  will 
flinch. 

Lord  Palmi  rston,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 

desire  thi  idget, 

the  consequences,     But  Lord  Salis- 
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l>ury,  Lord   Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  Mr.  W.   H.   Smith   strongly  depi 
such  a  course  as  certain   to  bring  about  a  .revolu- 
tionary catastrophe. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  court  n  by 

Lord  Beaconsfield  through  a  clairaudient  to  an  old 
Parliamentary  friend  who  was  invited  to  the  Bureau 
to  meet  his  former  chief: — 

(Addressing  himsi  If  apparently  to  the  O.  P.  F.,  qnietly  and 

j  I  :  — 

"Let  roe,  lor  a  moment  at  least,  leave  my  old  set  political 
thought-forms  and  speak  to  you  from  the  serener  standpoint  of 
my  present  conditions." 

W.    T.   S.  :   "Go   ahead!      That    is   just    what    we    want" 

Disraeli:  "Apart  altogether,  foi  the  moment,  from  party 
politics,  let  us  discuss  this  present  crisis  "  (pleadingly).  "  Leave 
party  considerations  out  of  the  question.  They  briny  mi 
again  into  the  arena  of  the  fighter.  I  am  profoundly  disturbed 
at  the  crisis  that  has  arisen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  final 
outcome  even  from  where  we  are.  We  are  endeavouring, 
under  higher  guidance,  to  direct  the  destiny  of  this  our  nation, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  express  what  we  can  foresee,  as  the  brains 
of  the  persons  we  are  desiring  to  influence  are  sometimes  as 
granite.  We  make  no  impression,  none  at  all.  I  have  tried 
often  to  speak  through  my  dear  friend  there  "  (the  O.  P.  F.), 
"but  alas !  it  is  almost  impossible.  When  I  descend  near  to  the 
earth  plane  it  is  like  entering  a  maelstrom  of  clashing  waters. 
mgly  the  conditions  of  this  great  crisis,  one  of  the 
greatest  thai  iseo    for  many  years.     The  springs  are  in  the 

[  world.      II"  foul" 

(In  answer  to  W.  T.  S.)  :— 

"  Yes,  by  all  means  let  us  get  through  amicably.      It  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  thus  with  you.     The  old  forms,  the  old   thoi 
swirl  over  me.      You  little    know   the  strength   of   these   forms 
created  by  ambition.     They  retard  and  hold  me  back  from  the 
clear  thinking  of  the  present.    But  as  far  as  I  can  express  myself 

mid  earnestly  advise  you  to 
a  conflict.  It  will  be  disastrous  in  many  ways,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  party,  but  of  England  as  I  .  id.  An 
actual  fight  mu-t  be  avoided.  Don't  reject  this  Bill.  That 
is  my  advice.  I  speak  now,  free  for  the  moment  from  my 
If.  Temporise  !  temporise  !  Don't  force  the  issues  !  It 
will  be  fatal  in  many  ways." 

The  O.  1'.  F.  :  "  Will  the  revolution  stop  at  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  will  other  institutions  ol  lire  country  be  in  danger 
too?" 

Disraeli  :   "  That  is  what  I  fear  will  take  place  if  li 
be    precipitated    upon    the  country  at    the    present    time.      '  I  ! 

teak  as  I   Used  to  speak  !     No 
party,  but  other  i  issues  are  at  stake.       That  is  why  I 

must  advise  this  c<  i 


Is    Questions  Diplomaliques  et  Coloniales   Captain 
E.    de    Renty    is    publishing    a    series  of  arm  1 
England  in  Africa.     In  the  first  October  number  the 
subject  is   Rhodesia  and   British  Nyasaland.       The 
writer  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  tells  how 
the  Napoleon   of  the  Cape    consecrated   his    life  to 
combinations  of  money,  men,  and  territory,  and  what 
his  iron  will  was  able  to  accomplish.     As  to  E 
the  writer  explains  what  work  has  already  i 
for  the  development  of  the  country,  but  the  I  I  ;1 
from  being  achieves  1.      More  capital   is  needed,  more 
colonists,  more    labour.     Will  the   country   from    its 
own  resources  be  able  to  pass  the  period  of  Colonial 
childhood? 


REV.  R.  HUGH   BENSON  ON    SPIRITUALISM. 

Ix  the  Dublin  Review  Rev.  Robert   Hugh  Benson 

discusses  spiritualism.     He  laments  the   mere   . 
dulity  which  is   expressed  in   many  Catholic  cii 
whenever  the  subject  of  spiritualistic   phenomena  is 
mentioned.     He  declares  that : — 

It  has  always   been   taught  by  the   Church,  and    1 
under  the  Old   Law,  that  the  spiritual   world   was  s<>  real  and 
accessible  a  thing  that  communications  from  it,  even  m  tai 
form,  were    possible  events.      Further,  that,    by   divine   permis- 
sion, discarnate  personalities  of  that  world  could  so  ent<  i 
and  possess  inhabitants  of  this,  that  while  the  mouth  thai 
was  human  and  of  this  world,  the   intelligence   behind    it    was 
neither. 

THE   WORK   OF   DEMON'S  ! 

After  this  handsome  admission,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  state  the  Church's  final  and  complete  denunciation 
id'  the  practices  of  spiritualism,  which  at  first  seem  so 
harmless  and  edifying.     He  says  : — 

We  are  taught  that,  except  in  extraordinary  instances  where 
an  adequate  need  is  served  by  the  revisit  of  a  soul  to  earth,  all 
such  phenomena  as  those  put  forward  in  spiritualistic.  sJancesare 
to  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  demons. 

He  admits  this  is  a  startling  conclusion,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  its  grounds. 

WHERE    THE    CLOVEN    HOOF    APPI. 

He  finds  that  spiritualism,  sooner  or  later,  leads  to 
denial  of  the  fundamental  clauses  of  the  Christian 
creed;  a  deterioration  of  the  morals,  which  is  a  ten- 
dency which  even  spiritualists  themselves  admit  with 
sorrow  ;  a  bad  effect  on  the  nervous  constitutions 
and  mental  powers  of  those  who  engage  in  spiritual- 
istic practices;  an  enormous  amount  of  fraud,  both 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  that  seems  inevitably  wedded 
to  spiritualism  ;  and  to  amazingly  foolish  and  spiteful 
tricks  purporting  to  emanate  from  spiritual  bi 
which  spiritualists  themselves  confess  with  lamenta- 
tions. The  Church  holds  that  "all  intelligent  beings 
who  inhabit  the  spiritual  world,  with  the  exception  of 
one  department,  are  better  employed  than 
ing  or  playing  tricks,  or,  at  the  best,  echoing  religious 
sentiments  round  drawing-room  tables." 


Scottish  and  American  Universities. 
Mr.   R.  M.  Wenley  compares   in    the    American 
Edu cational  Review  the  electivi  ottish 

and  in  the  American  Universities.     He  pronou 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Scottish.     He  declares  that 
the  stability  of  Scottish  institutions  guards  the  unity  of 
the  Arts  course,  and  the   stan3ards  are    more    rigid 
because  the  pressure  of  life  is  far  severer  in  Scotland. 
Aberdeen   and  the  rest   outdo  even    Amci 
Universities  in  their  democratic  character.     In  S 
land   a   man's  standing  i  icclusively 

upon  his  brains.    The  past  pn  idents' 

Representative  Council  at  Gla  first 

Class   Honours   men,  most   ol  poor,  who 

since  risen  to  distinction    in   the   Church,  law,  medi- 
cine, or  education. 
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THE    TWO-KEELS-TO-ONE    POLICY. 
The  "Quarterly"  Adopts  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's 

IULA. 

The  needs  of  the  Navy  are  the  subject  of  a  I 

and  careful    paper   in    the    Quarterly   Review.     The 

NaVy's  most  urgent   need,  the  writer  maintains,  is  a 

new  standard  of  strength,     Mr.   Asquith   is  said  to 

have  "killed    the   two-Power  standard  by   his  subtle 

attempt  to  re-intcrpret  it  in   terms  convenient  to  his 

Party."     The  writer  proceeds  : — 

Tims  has  arisen  a  suggestion  that  a  new  standard  should  lie 

adopted.     Mr.  \Y.  T.  Stead,   who  was  largi       i  ible  in 

i*s4  for  thi  ;  of  the  British   pi  to  I  lie  e    •  ntial 

r  of  1  a  proposal 

that,  in  plai 

a  standard  of  "  two  keels  to  one  "  against  the  next  greatest  naval 

i    -which  is  Germany.     Mr.  Stead,  in  advocating  this  new 

■da,  unfortunately  limited   it  to  Dreadnoughts,  urging  that 

lead  in  other  craft  is  fairly  secure,"  while  "the  margin  in 

Dreadnoughts  is  so  small   thai    the   two  I  tie   formula  is 

the  formula  of  safety."     This  was  an  unfortunate  reservation, 

a    complete    reversal    of   the    traditional 

British  policy. 

A  two-keels-to-one  formula  must  apply  not  only  to  battle- 
ships,   but   to  cruisers  and   torpedo   cralt,    if  it  is  to  meet   the 
'I   the  situation  ;  and,  in   addition  to  such  provision, 
steps  must  be  taki  ar  to  year  to  provide  the  neo 

force  o  idditional  to  those  attached  to  the  Untie  fleets, 

which  are  required  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  far- 
Such  a  standard  represents  the  minimum  com- 
patible with  Imperial  safety. 

PROPORTION    OF    NAVIES    TO    NATIONAL    TRADE. 

linst  Lord  Charles  Beresford  the  writer  main- 
tains that  the  majority  of  the  British  people  must  be 
classified  as  amongst  his  "  wild  men."  Compared 
with  the  activity  of  Germany,  this  new-  formula  is 
"extremely  modest."  Germany  has  set  the  p;i<  >| 
higher  naval  insurance.     The  writer  says  : — 

to  the  latest  figures  issued  by  Lloyd's  Rei  i  ter, 
the  British  Empire  owns  12,017  merchant  ships  of  a  total 
tonnage  of   [1  othei     words,    over    forty-five    pel 

cent,  of  (he  who]  world;  whili  n    pos- 

.    1,41    1     ,.->.      I  he   ti 
under  the  Jlriti-.li  :  mr !  nd  a    hall    times  as    largi     as  the 

tonnage  under  the  German  flag.     I  he  population  of  the  British 
Empire  amounts  to    394,250,000,   while    that   of  the    Gel 
Empire  numbers  72,250,000  ;  in  other  words,  the  British  Empiri 

1  ion  -I  1  hi   1  rerman  B  mpin  . 

A  comparison  of  the  areas  of  the  twi  1  thai   that 

j  iquan    mile  i,  while  thai  ol  the 

British   Empire   i>    11,34.3,760 ;  in    other    words,    the    British 

■   is  nine  tin  1  .  the  Get  man.      I  he  lowest  pro- 

ili  ulali ited   by   the  mercantile 

r  the  def 
our  floating  1 

11  t'i'    I  tandard  of 

imilai  to  ll  (he  navy  estimati  s  tins 

would    amount,    not    to  ,£35,500,000  sterling,    but    to 
^7,500,000.     British  taxpayers  would  then  1 
ne  premium 

quota  perhi  md  in   fai     . 

lion  on   an  - 

•in  the  two-keel  bi 

:  I  .It 


1        mi   1     "DREADNOUGHTS"    WANTED. 

The  writer  rejoices  that  Mr.  Balfour  appears  to  be 
leaning  to  the  new  formula.  In  pursuance  thereof, 
the  writer  declares  : — 

1  ighl  re  Dreadnoughts  in  i  nates  will  be  the 

lowest  numbei    0  mpa  i  ur   vital   interests.      1  h 

mly  will   n  ndi  1   out   1  1  isitii  >n  in    [9] 

1  .ml.  unless  there  is  a  new  German  Navy  Ai  ;,  <  ..  r- 
111  my  will  add  to  her  navy  onlj  two  large  arm 
year  .loan  to  M19,  at  which  dale  she  will   possess  thirty-' 

these  units  ;  and  n  will  be  essential  at  that  date,  in  accordance 
with  a  two-keels-to-one  policy,    that  the   Bri  >hould 

1   than  sixty  .  essels.     In  othei   won 

ears  1911-1917  inclusive    we  should  have  to  make  provi- 
sion tor  forty  Dreadnought  ships. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  consider  the  personnel  and 
equipment,  and  concludes  that  the  actual  needs  ol 
fleet  in  the  near  future   may  be  summed   up  in  the 
simple  formula   of  two   to  one  in   ships,  officers,  and 
men  as  against  the  next  strongest  Power. 


SUPER-"  DREADNOUGHTS." 
Has  the  Size-Limit  been  Reached? 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  September  Vice-Admiral 
von  Ahlefeld,  in  an  article  on  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments,  discusses  the  merits  of  the  latest  Dread- 
noughts, and  says  the  size-limit  has  practically  been 
reached. 

The  chief  point  aimed  at  in  the  Dreadnought  was 
concentration  of  force,  and  as  a  matter  of  fad  the 
Dreadnoughts  are  in  some  sense  economical,  bei 
their  gun-power  increases  at  a  higher  ratio  than  their 
size.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  construction  has 
increased  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  their  displace- 
ment, with  the  result  that  a  20,000-ton  battleship  now 
costs  four  times  as  much  as  a  io,ooo-i:on  ship  twenty 
years  ago.  As  to  the  large  harbour  accommodation 
required  by  the  huge  Dreadnoughts,  the  writer  says 
that  if  bigger  ships  are  found  necessary  lor  future 
warfare  harbours,  docks,  and  1  anals  will  he  made  For 
them. 

We  can  only  justify  the  building  of  still  bigger  ships 
than  those  to-day  by  their  capacity  to  mount  a  lai 
number  of  guns.     But  at  present  it  is  m 
practicable  to  mount   more  big  guns,  it  is 

doubtful  whether  larger  ships  will  ever  be  built.     We 
ii:  I-.  in-  reai  1  th<   numbei  ol  guns,  but   beyond  a  cer- 
tain   number  their  use    is   limited.      What    might    be 
done  is  to  increase  the  sizi    ol   the  guns,   but 
again  the  writer    is    1  in  that  the  size-limit  has 

In  in  reached  or  nearly  reai  hed. 


With  October,  W  rd  uttdSiid  becomes  a  fortnightly 
ol   a   monthly  publication — that   is  to  say,  the 
mr  is  tu  appear  twice  ii  once  a  month 

The  October  numb  rs  include  Mr.  Andrew  Carn< 

ling  Tour  through  England.     In 
the  lust  number  Dr.  August  w  plains  the  1 

my, 
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FLYING.   FLIERS.   AND   FLYING  MACHINES. 

The  Am  rican  Review  of  Reviewi  devotes  a 
deal  of  space  to  flying  men  and  their  m  ichin 

substance  of  the  articles  is  fairly  familiar  to  English 
readers. 

Mr.  J.  Bernard  Walker,  writing  on  "  1  lane 

— a  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast,"  begins  by  remarking 

that  "human  flight  ....  is  distinctly  an  Ami 
achievement."  It  might  be  asked  :  Where  does 
France  come  in — or  even  Germany  ?  He  comp 
an  aerial  machine  built  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  in  t8g2 
with  a  Wrighl  machine  of  1909.  All  the  proportions 
of  the  Maxim  machine  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  Wright  machine,  the  weight  being  7,500  lbs. 
instead  of  Soo  lbs.  ;  but  had  Maxim  and  his  associates 
persevered  a  little  lunger — persevered,  for  instance,  as 
Bleriot  did — the  writer  has  no  doubt  that  men  would 
have  been  flying  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  than 
they  did. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AEROPLANE. 

Mr.   Walker,   like   other   authorities,  believes   the 
aeroplane  will  hi-  restricted  chiefly  to  sport.      Wilbur 
Wright  already  thinks  his  motor  is  as  reliable  as  the 
average  automobile  motor ;  and  he  believes  the  next 
notable    advance    in    (light   will   be    made    by    l: 
higher.      This,  as    M.    Bleriot    suggests   in    the 
Mall  Magazine,  will  make  it  much  safer  and 
to  descend   should  the  motor  stop,  for  the  operator 
will   simply  glide  until  lie   reaches  the  ground,  and 
probably  be    thus   able    to    reach    a    safe    place  for 
landing.     Moreover,  high  flying  will  take  the  machine 
away  from   the  aerial  billows  and  eddies  caused  by 
the  wind  passing  over  the  earth's  irregular  surface. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  aeroplane  at  present 
is  its  being  unable   to  leave  or  return  to  the  ground 
without  risk,  unless  in  calm  atmosphere.     "No  spoil 
can  become  popular  in  which  three-fourths   of  a  day 
are  spent  in   watching  for  a  summer  breeze  to  die 
down,  so  that  a  trip  may   lie  taken   in   the  remaining 
fourth."     The   improved  aeroplane  of  the  future  will 
certainly    have    some    device    for    maintaining   equi- 
librium— something  analogous  in  effect  to  the  "  roll- 
ing-chocks" of  a   ship.     The  sporting  aeroplanes   of 
the    future    will    be    of   two  kinds — slow  cruisers  of 
moderate  horse-power  and  large  supporting   surface, 
and  high-speed  racers  of  small  supporting  SU 
large  horse-power.     The    racers   will    be    very    light, 
long  of  plane,  and  lean  in  construction.     A  "  Wright" 
of  30  h.p.  goes  usually  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour; 
a  Curtiss   of    50    h.p.    has   gone    at    forty-eight,     and 
Santos-Dumont  on   his  tiny   monoplane    ol    30  h.p. 
claims  to  have   sailed  at  fifty-five.     Slow  flying   birds 
have  wings  wide  in   proportion  to  their  length;  fast- 
flying  birds  {e.g.,  the  swift)   long,   narrow,  blade-like 
wings,  and  the  quick  and  slow  aeroplanes  will  imitate 
the   shape   of  the   quick    and    slow-flying  birds    re- 
spectively. 

on'  I       ON  CATION. 

Mr.  Stanley  Vale  Beai  es  "  1 be  tb 

plane  is  Built."     I  [e  think  •  that  in  i: 


the  aeroplane  will   be   more    popular   than    the   auto- 

ile  for  sp  rt.     This  article      rei      I  for  giving 

ar  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of  "  heavier-than- 

air"  machines — monoplanes,  bi-planes, and  tri-planes. 

There  are  also,  in  the  same  category  of  machines, 
"helicopters,"  or  lifting  screw  fliers,  and  "  ornithop- 
ters,"  or  flapping-wing  machines]  but  neither  has 
made   a  flight,  although  "some   ha  en    off  the 

["here  are  live  models  of  monoplanes  at 
nt,  two  of  them  being  BleriotS.  Another  article 
rs  the  "lighter-than-air "  machines,  and  yet 
another  describes  "  How  it  feels  to  Fly."  "  <  >ne  has 
not  lived  until  he  has  flown,"  is  Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss' 
opinion.  The  "gentle  rocking  of  an  aeroplane  as 
the  wings  cut  their  way  through  the  air  currents"  is  a 
delight  to  some  people,  but  it  is  admitted  th.a  anyone 
inclined  to  sea-sickness  might  become  air-sick  during 
a  long  flight,  for  the  undulating  motion  of  an  aero- 
plane and  the  pitch  and  roll  of  a  ship  at  sea  are  not 
dissimilar. 


FLYING  FROM  LONDON  TO  MANCHESTER. 
By  M.  Bleriot. 

A  brief  special  article  on  this  subject,  by  M. 
Bleriot,  opens  the  London  Magazine  lor  November. 
1  in    two  chief  difficulties  to  contend  against  in  such 

it  are  (1)  the  motor  suddenly  stopping  over  a 
town,  (2)  marking  the  route  so  as  to  find  one's  way. 
Some  aviators  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  risk  of 
motor  stoppage  by  flying  very  high.  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright,  for  instance,  seems  to  think  that  flying  over  a 
mile  high  will  to  a  great  extent  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty. While  falling  the  aviator  will  have  time  to 
choose  a  suitable  spot  for  descent.  M.  Bleriot  him- 
self in  Hying  to  Manchester  would   take  a  circuitous 

,  avoiding  towns  and  village's  as  far  as  possible. 
This  would  mean  that  the  distance  to  be  flown  was 
much  increased,  but   an   even    greatei  than 

170  miles  is  not  now  too  difficult  for  the  aeroplanist, 
provided  he  may  descend  twice  to  take  in  fresh 
petrol.  As  for  indicating  the  route,  that  is  very 
difficult.  In  time  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
compass,  but  it  is  not  so  yet.  And  the  aeropla 
cannot   tell,    as    the    mariner   can,   how   fai 

lied  and  how  much  he  may  have  drifted  with 
the    air-currents.       Air-Currents    are,    ol    course,    not 
1  hart,  d  like  sea-currents,  and  are,  moreover,  more 
variable. 

M.  bleriot  thinks  that  probably  the  most  practical 
way  of  indicating  tin-  route  would  be  with  captive 
balloons  flown  as  high  a-  possible,  with  large 
streamers  attached.     Thi  hould  be  about 

ten  miles  apart.      In  clear  weather  he   would  att 

Is  and  Other   landmarks    with    which   he 
had  made  himself  famili  neys  over 

the  route  by  motor-car.     "With  very  ordinary  good 
luck,"  conclml  liot,  "an   aviator    might  well 

accomplish  the   London   to   Manchester  flight  at  the 
mpt." 
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THE  NEW  SCIENCE  OF   THE  AIR. 
A  new  fairy-talc  is  what  the  article  by  M.  Waldemar 

Kaempffert  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  really  reads 

like. 

THE    EXPLORERS. 

The  men  whose  names  are  most  associated  with 
the  investigation  of  the  upper  air  are  Teisserenc  de 
Bort  (France),  Professor  Lawrence  Rotch  (United 
States),  and  Dr.  Assmann  (Germany).  Professor 
ation  of  the  lower  four  miles  of  air  is  the 
best  ever  made.  Me  is  connected  with  the  Blue  Hill 
Meteorological  observatory,  Massachusetts,  and,  like 
other  air  explorers,  has  used  open  box-kites.  A  kite 
can  only  fly  four  miles,  and  to  explore  the  air  above 
that  height  and  above  the  six  miles  that  mark  the 
limit  of  human  endurance,  "  sounding-balloons "  are 
used,  and  it  is  with  these  balloons  that  M.  de  Bort 
and  Dr.  Assmann  have  discovered  so  much.  A  large 
kite,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  pulls  so  hard  that  an 
engine-driven  winch  has  to  be  used  to  haul  in  its  long 
line,  ten  miles  of  which  may  often  be  out.  Theodolites 
placed  on  the  ground  determine  in  clear  weather  the 
elevation  of  the  kite. 

THEIR    METHODS   OF   EXPLORATION. 

M.  de  Bort  used  paper  balloons,  but  Dr.  Assmann 
has  adopted  india-rubber  ones,  as  they  reach  greater 
heights  than  others  and  reach  them  more  quickly. 
Sounding-balloons  are  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which 
expands  with  elevation,  until  it  finally  causes  the 
balloon  to  burst.  The  instruments  are  not  broken 
as  they  fall  to  the  ground,  because  of  a  parachute,  or 
else  an  auxiliary  balloon  which  does  not  explode,  used 
to  retard  their  descent.  A  printed  notice  is  attached 
to  the  basket  containing  these  instruments,  offering  a 
reward  for  their  return  ;  and  more  than  95  per  cent, 
of  them  are  returned  to  the  observatories.  Sounding- 
balloons  often  rise  up  fifteen  miles  and  more,  and  co't  er 
distances  of  700  or  800  miles  at  the  rate  of  40  to  80 
miles  an  hour. 
"international  weeks"  of  air  exploration. 

In  order  to  give  greater  value  to  the  observations 
made,  kites  and  sounding-balloons  are  sent  up  on 
certain  agreed-upon  dati  -  from  tin-  air-exploring 
stations  of  the  entire  world.  Usually  the  time  chosen 
has  been  in  July  ;  this  year  it  is  to  be  in  December. 
As  a  result  of  many  hundred  kite  and  iOundin; 
balloon  flights,  made-  by  day  and  by  night,  in  fair 
weather  and  foul,  overland  and  sea,  at  all  Si  ions  of 
the  year,  and  from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  circle, 

■ 
about  tin      it    ibove  us.     Indeed,   il  is 
think  what  unfamili  I   only  seven  or 

way  in  the   air.      Musi   of  us   know   that 
.sarin  air  surrounding  the  earth  is  only  a  thin  belt, 
but  we  do  not  most  of  us  know  that  at  ten  miles  above 
the  earth  it  would  not  only  be   bitterly    cold,    but  the 
sky  woidd  appear  quite  different : — 

.  !..  1  m  .  would 


shine  both  at  noon  and  at  midnight.  They  would  shine,  more- 
over, no!  with  the  scintillation  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
but  with  relentless  st<  adiness.  The  sun  would  blaze  so  fiercely 
in  thai  !  v  of  jet  that    the  human  skin  would    I 

under  its  scorching  rays.      So  tenuous  would  be  the  air   that  it 
Could  not  propagate  sound.      I  could  not  call  to  my  friend   and 
id,  even  though  my  hand  touched  his. 

THREE   STRATIFIED    LAYERS    OF   AIR. 

The  air  is  stratified  in  three  more  or  less  distinct 
layers.     In  the  lowest,  of  couise,  we  live;   it  exl 

■out  two  miles,  and  is  a  region  of  turmoil,  whim- 
sical winds,  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones,  as  we  all 
know  very  well.  At  two  miles  freezing-point  is 
reached,  and  then  there  is  a  second  stratum,  extend- 
ing upwards  for  about  another  six  miles.  Here  the 
air  grows  steadily  colder  and  drier,  the  lowest  ti  m- 
perature   so  far   recorded  being   167  degrees  below 

ng-point  F. : — 

Here   the   air  moves  in  great  planetary  swirls,  produo 
the  spinning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  wind  always 
blows  in  the  same  easterly  direction.     The  greater  the  height 
the  more  furious  is  the  blast  of  this  relentless  gale. 

WHEN    WE    MAY    PROPHESY    ABOUT   THE    WEATHER. 

After  this  swirling  layer  comes  the  third,  or 
isothermal  stratum,  discovered  almost  simultaneously 
by  M.  de  Bort  and  Dr.  Assmann.  This  is  called  the 
"  permanent-inversion  stratum,"  because  the  tempera- 
ture increases  with  the  height  reached.  However,  the 
temperatures  so  lar  recorded  in  the  second  stratum 
are  not  very  high,  being  far  below  o  deg.  F.,  gener- 
ally somewhere  from  122  deg.  to  140  deg.  below  it. 
Here  tin-  air  no  longer  whirls  in  a  planetary  tin 
the  wind  may  blow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  the  second  layer  ;  and  the  air  is  invariably  exces- 
sively dry.  Just  where  this  third  stratum  ends  no 
one  knows,  but  it  must  be  at  more  than  eighteen 
miles  above  the  earth,  for  sounding-balloons  have 
reached  this  height,  but  have  not  found  the  end  of 
the  "permanent-inversion"  layer  of  air.  When  the 
influence  of  the  upper  regions  of  air  upon  the  lower 
is  fully  understood  it  may  be  possible  to  foretell  the 
weather  not  merely  for  a  day  but  lor  a  week. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 
.Mr.  PaulS.  Ri  insch,  writing  in  the  North  American 
tw  lor  October  of  the  Declaration  of  London, 
1909,  on  the  laws  of  maritime  war,  is  quite  enthusi- 
astic.     He  says  : — 

Through  making    the  right  mile,  thee. 

1       .us.      'the    1  -nil    retains    the 

,    to    1-     1    i   himself  fully   .  11  s   10  sup]  I 

erials,  but  he  can  m.>  ■ 
ler.     His  ai 
with  cei  e  1  ules,  and  he  must  give  of  his 

!  :  national  law  is  thus  pn 

with  .1  basis  upon  which  there  maybe  constructed  a 

hich  will  n  immer- 

urse  in  limes  of  war,  which  will  make  neutral  mcr- 
charits  and  duties,  and  will  present  the 

their    trade   not   in    the    light  of 

by  the 
publii  '•  !,LI-"1'  saowQ 

at  the  1 
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THE     NEED     FOR     A     STRONG     RUSSIA. 
British  Cooper  \  rioN. 

Ox  three  previous  occasions  La  Revue  has  taken 
a  strong  line  in  regard  to  the  financial  situation  in 
Russia,  In  the  number  for  March  15th,  1905,  "A 
Friend  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance"  maintained 
that  France  ought  not  to  lend  Russia  any  n 
money  till  ith   Japan  was  concluded  and   the 

Russian  Constitution  establish  id,  he 

was  satisfied  thai  his  arguments  were  instrumental  in 
i  nting  a  further  loan  at  that  time;  and  in  the 
number  for  February  1st,  1006,  he  maintained 
that  France  should  not  lend  Russia  any  more  money 
till  her  ally  was  free.  In  the  number  for  M.i 
1906,  M.  l-'inot.  the  editor,  wrote,  after  the  April  loin, 
on  France's  moral  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The 
present  article  in  the  number  for  October  1st  is 
unsigned.  It  deals  with  [the  position  of  France  and 
England  with  regard  to  future  loans  to  Russia. 

lA's    INDEBTEDNESS   TO    FRANCE. 

The  writer  begins  by  setting  forth  the  amount  of 
Russia's  present  indebtedness  to  France — a  sum 
something  like  ^625,000,000  (15,000,000,000  franes) 
— in  the  last  fifteen  years.  France  was  assured  that 
the  money  was  to  be  expended  on  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  Russia  and  on  the  creation 
of  the  necessary  defences  of  the  country.  Not  only 
has  neither  of  these  objects  been  achieved,  but  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
to-day  than 'it  was  at  the  time  when  the  loans 
were  inaugurated.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  says  the 
writer,  is  unworthy  of  an  empire  of  i.|o  million 
inhabitants,  and  the  Powers  which,  in  the  interests  of 
their  international  policy,  have  need  of  a  strong 
Russia,  must  regard  the  situation  with  uneasiness, 
and  ought,  if  possible,  to  lend  a  hand  to  ameli- 
orate it. 

M.    WITTE'S    STAI  I. Ml  NT. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  Russia  taking  in 
hand  her  military  and  economic  organisation  on  the 
basis  of  her  revenue.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
loan  last   M  mnt  Witte  made  a  speech  on  the 

finances  of  Russia,  but,  says  the  writer,  that  speech 
does  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  ear  of  France. 
M.  VVitte  explained  how  during  the  eleven  years  he 
was  in  office  the  1,800  million  roubles  (200  mil- 
lions sterling)  borrowed  from  France  was  spent. 
Part  of  it  went  to  cover  another  loan,  part  form 
gold  reserve,  part  was  given  to  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  and  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  In  1903  the  receipts  still 
exceeded  the  expenditure.  To-day  the  state  of 
affairs  is  a  very  different  one.  Receipts  and  ordinary 
expenditure  have  steadily  increased;  but  in  addition 
there  is  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  at  least 
200  million  roubles  to  be  met.  The  increase  in  the 
receipts,  it  should  be  noted,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
alcohol  monopoly,  and  he  asks  those  who  have 
serious  intentions  of  attempting  in  any  way  to  combat 


•holism  not  to  1 
in-venue  to  the  State,     lb-  gives  man)    other 
details  showing  that  French  Ida  wallowed 

up  in  other  things  than  those  for  which  they    were 

.  and  adds  that  still   more  money   is  wanted   for 

ucation  and  other  urgent  refoi 
,HT    HUNDRED    MILLIONS    ST1 
Taking  as  a  basis  the   minimum   indispensabl 
new  and  extraordinary  expenditure,   Russia,  ai 
ing  to   M.    Witte,   has   need  of  a  sum  of  15,000  or 
16,000  millions  (francs  presumably),  or  625  to  666 
millions  sterling,  for  absolutely  immediate  use  ii 
is  not  to  cease  to  be  a  great  Power.      Rut, 
to  the  writer  of  the  article,  this  sum   is  far  below  what 
Russia  needs.      It  would  be  much  nearer  the  mai 
say  that  the    necessary   amount    is    20,000    mi! 
manes?)  at   least,  or  over  S30  millions  sterling.      In 
other  words,  Russia  cannot  balance  her  Budget  with- 
out an  annual   loan,   and  she  seems  on  the  way  to 
imminent  ruin. 

A  statement  of  Stanislas  Rotwand,  a  member  ol 
the  Budget  Commission,  is  equally  disquieting.  He 
describes  a  tax  on  incomes  as  an  illusory  panacea,  and 
he  points  out  that  there  are  seven  million  agricultural 
labourers  (representing  about  seventeen  and  a  half 
hi  souls)  without  work.  The  cosl  of  administer- 
ing the  prisons  has  increased  enormously,  notwith- 
standing that  frightful  epidemics  have  carried  off  one- 
tenth  of  the  prisoners.  Last  March  tl  >r  of 
prisoners  reached  181,000.  In  1908  Ru 
obliged  to  import  wheat,  as  the  harvest  was  so 
unsatisfactory. 

FRANCE  S    I'll  EMMA. 
At  the  present  moment  Russia  is  asking  for  only  a 
small  sum.     How  will  it  be  used  ?    In  the  first  pi 
for  the  army  and  the  railways,  both  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  benefits  which    France   counted  on  from 
Alliance   are  not  to   be  irremediably   lost;  and 
secondly,  for  a  number   of  things  which   in   no  wise 
concern  France,  and  for  which,  according  to  M.  Witte, 
loans  are  inadmissible.     In  futun    yeai     can  1 
refuse  to  give  the   money?     No,  replies   the  writer, 
for    reasons    of   international    policy   as   well    a 
economic  reasons.      More  than  evei    I  ran       Ins  need 
of  the   Russian   Alliance,  an  alliance  with  a   Russia 
1  can  be  respected,     ii  ry  strength    of 

Russia  must  figure  on  the  frontier  and   not  merel 

3,   if  new  loans  an  •nhcoming 

liquidation  of  Russia  is  inevitable,  and  without 
new  loans  the  previous  French  loans  would  be  lost 
now   TO    SAVE    RUSSI  \. 

But  tiiere  are  means  to  save  the  loans  of  the  past 
as  well  as  those  of  the  future.  While  the  Russian 
finances  are  in  their  present  lamentable  condition 
the  intervention  of  other  countries  is  inevitable.  By 
small  loans  Russia  only  increases  her  debt  and 
ces  the  security  of  her  creditors.  A  new  state  of 
■•  must  be  created  to  permit  of  a  rapid  and 
duCtive  exploitation  of  the  meal.  11 
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Empire.      I  i  annol  furnish 

sum.  A  great  blow  must  be  struck  to  calm  the  appre- 
hensions of  capitalists  and  to  assure  the  future  01 
Russian  finance,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by 
Franco-British  co-operation. 

I  XI  ENDING  THE  ENTEN  IK. 
England,  as  much  as  France,  has  need  of  a  strong 
Russia,  and  she  benefits  as  much  as  France  from  the 
Alliance,  and  has  other  advantages  besides.  From 
the  political  as  well  as  from  the  moral  point  of  view- 
co-operation  with  France  is  her  duty.  The  spirit  of 
enterprise,  combined  with  the  wealth  of  France  and 
England,  applied  to  the  unexplored  resources  of 
Russia  may  revolutionise  the  economic  condition  of 
Europe.  Such  co-operation  will  not  only  save  Russia, 
but  will  produce  for  England  and  France  an  era  of 
lasting  prosperity.  Russia  cannot  fail  to  accept  with 
confidence  the  intervention  of  her  allies,  and  the 
bonds  of  friendship  existing  between  the  three 
countries  will  become  closer.  This  extension  of  the 
Franco-English  entente  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
events,  and  sooner  or  later  it  is  bound  to  triumph 
over  all  opposition.        

THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ENTENTE 
Which  is  the  Stronger? 
M.  Cheradame  contributes  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  an  elaborate  article,  illustrated  by  two  maps, 
discussing  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente.  M.  Cheradame  pro- 
fesses a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  "  means  that  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Triple  Entente  for  resistance  to 
the  threatening  development  of  the  Triplice,  and  for 
preventing  attempts  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe."  He  admits  that  Russia  is  crippled,  but 
England  must  come  to  the  rescue.  In  case  of  war 
"the  immediate  appearance  of  from  100,000  to 
150,000  British  troops  by  the  side  of  the  French  is 
absolutely  essential,  for  many  reasons";  for  this, 
among  others,  that  if  our  troops  are  not  fighting  in  the 
field  side  by  side  with  the  French,  our  allies  will  dis- 
trust US.  (i>i many  builds  all  her  hopes  upon  the 
ss  of  the  first  blow.  The  Triple  ententers,  in 
M.  Cheradame's  opinion, 

u.u^t  do  their  utmost  to  meet  tin-  first  shock  with  firmness  ;  then 
they  must  spin  out  the  war  as  long  as  possible,  while    p 
their  own    lorccs ;    for   the  dependence  "i   Germany   on   the 

leral  want  of 
financial  means,  lead  to  the  deliberate  conviction  thai  she 
,s    absolutely     incapable    of   supporting    a   long   war. 

lie  Triple  1  nd  essential 

:  in  forward  political  maturity  of  the  Slai  | 

of  Austria-Hun  ry  means   in   thi  up 

Hungary    the     Germans    1 
11,740,000;   lli.  .040,000  ;  the  Sins  23, 140,000. 

To  sum  up,  the   1  Enl         lias  at  its  command  two 

s  of  action  I  |  itself  against  thi  nd  the 

ofG  ■ 

Ger- 
many from  taking  advantage  of  ao 

favourable  ;   the    •  diplomatic 

and    to  ;,,y  ol    ','"-'    :  entral 

Europe  and  of  tl 


CARMEN   SYLVA'S  SORROWFUL  PILGRIMAGE. 
Bv   M.  l.i  "  Claretie. 

Tin.  Correspondant  of  September  25th  contains  an 
interesting  article,  by  M.  Leo  Claretie,  on  Carmen 
Sylva  as  a  Writer. 

M.  Claretie  says  that  he  knew  the  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania  before  he  had  read  a  word  of  her  writings,  and 
it  was  his  talks  with  her  that  induced  him  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  her  works.  She  has  written  in 
German,  English,  French,  and  Roumanian,  and  those 
works  which  did  not  appear  originally  in  French  have 
been  translated  into  that  language.  She  is  now  sixty- 
five,  and  though  she  has  not  yet  laid  aside  her  pen,  it 
may  be  said  that  her  literary  career  is  ended. 

Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied  has  been  Queen  of 
Roumania  since  1869.  In  1874  she  lost  her  only 
child,  and  her  literary  work  is  the  reflection  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  life.  An  active  and  exuberant 
temperament,  an  enthusiastic  piety,  fervent  study,  an 
impetuous  nature,  and  a  mystical  imagination  favoured 
the  vocation  of  poet.  All  her  life  poetry  has  been 
her  refuge  in  sorrow. 

THE   ABSOLUTEI.V    BEAUTIFUL. 

With  her  Lecomte  de  Lisle  was  a  veritable  cult, 
and  she  wrote  many  letters  to  the  poet.  In  one 
written  in  1887  she  says  : — 

It  is  only  with  great  timidity  that  I  venture  to  address  a 
master!  and  yet  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  thank  you  for  the 
enjoyment  you  have  given  me.  I  have  also  asked  M.  Si 
to  tell  yon  this,  lie  often  reads  your  verses  to  me  ;  and  while 
we  feel  ourselves  very  small  before  you  we  are  exalted  to  aspire 
towards  perfection  I  The  great  merit  of  the  perfectly  beautiful 
13  to  awaken  the  wells  even  in  the  dry  rock  ;  all  humanity  takes 
part  in  a  great  work.  That  is  the  proof  that  the  "absolutely 
beautiful"  exists.  It  exists  even  in  nature;  only  there  are 
unfortunately  some  eyes  so  constructed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
perceiving  it,  ami  when  those  eyes  are  seconded  by  an  eloquent 
mouth  and  a  powerful  pen,  it  is  a  misfortune  for  humanity.  I 
often  ask  myself  whether  the  poets  may  be  only  the  echo  of 
their  time,  01  whether  they  might  be  the  column  of  fire  leading 
us  out  of  the  desert. 

"  PELESCH    IN    SERVITUDE." 

Carmen  Sylva  has  also  shown  strong  leanings 
towards  meditation  and  philosophy,  and  "The 
Thoughts  of  a  Queen"  was  her  first  published  work. 
She  has  written  novels,  dramas,  fairy  tales,  allegories, 
etc.,  and  she  translated  into  German  some  of  the 
popular  songs  of  the  Dimbovitza,  her  adaptation  of 
the  Roumanian  legends  being  dedicated  to  her  little 
iter,  who  was  laid  to  rest  at  Cotroceni,  near  the 
little  river  Dimbovitza.  In  "The  Christmases  of  a 
Queen  ,:  we  read  of  the  poignant  sorrow  of  the  incon- 
solable mother.  In  "  Pelesch  in  Servitude"  we  have 
-.<  fairy  tale,  a  dream,  in  which  the  good  spirits  permit 

[Ueen  to  see  her  dead  child  again. 

In  the  English  Illustrate!  Magazine  for  October 
A.  ami  J.  Wishart  Brown  describe  some  of  the  World's 
M..si  Famous  Clocks — the  clocks  at  Strasburg  Cathe- 
dral, Berne,  the  church  of  Notre  Dami  .11  Dijon, 
Wimbome  Minster,  Wells  Cathedral  eti 
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the  social  queen  of  the  world. 

In   Prais  d.      B^    M  r.  S.   VVhi  i  m  vn. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  friends  and  pati 
spend  their  time  in  "crabbing"  the  country  which 
gave  them  birth,  it  is  refn  shing  to  come  across  an 
article  like  that  entitled  "  The  Social  Hegemony  of 
nd,"  which  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  has  contri- 
buted to  the  North  American  Review.  It  deals 
admittedly  not  with  the  highest  side  of  life.  But  it 
is  a  notable  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  influenc  ol 
England  on  the  world,  even  in  such  matters  as  the 
cut  of  a  coat  or  the  vocabulary  of  sport.  Mr.  Whit- 
man is  a  i  : .  a  cosmopolitan  who  is 
at  home  in  every  country,  and  who  is  almost  as 
closely  connected  with  Germany  and  America  as  he 
is  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Whitman  attributes  what  he  calls  our  Social 
Hegemony  to  two  facts — first,  that  the  foreigner  until 
recently  only  knew  us  by  the  wealthy  Englishmen 
who  travelled  abroad  ;  and  secondly,  that  to  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitor  England  consists  of  the 
West-End  of  London,  Cowes,  and  country  houses. 
There  are,  however,  other  causes : — 

LANGUAGE. 

The  English  language  is  extending  its  boundaries  abroad  in 

i      ;lish  has  Ion  i 
pulsory  in   Norwegian    schools,   and  is  about  to  becomi 
German  gymnasia.   In  our  day  Englishmen  have  taken  thi 
of  Frenchmen  in  the  persona]  favour  of  northern  Royalty. 

Kipling  and  Conan  Doyle  have  displaced  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  : — 

Finally,  tl      I  ongue  is  in  daily  use  in  more  than  half 

the  Royal  in.  i       ipe,  and  English  nurses  are  the  earliest 

teachers  of  their  offspring. 

DRESS. 

Within  the  present  generation  England  may  he  s a i . I  to  have 
usurped  and  finally  taken  |   trt   of  Ment<  ion. 

The  Austrian  or  the  Hungarian  aristocrat  is  never  happier  than 

when    he    is   dressed    up    like   an     Englishman,    looks   like    an 
1     glishnian,  and  is  mistaken  for  one.     If  of  high 
his  family  in    all   probability    spi  !  ;        iish 

novels.      Their  trainers,  coachmen  and  valets  are  often  English- 

Every  smart  officer  on  the  Continent  wears  mufti 
made  in  London  : — 

His  clothes  air  English  in  cut ;  many  of  his  class  have  their 
garments  made  in  Lo  an  inspection  of  the  leading  \\ 

End  tailot  inly   shi  >ws  :  tor  within  a  slot 

tin.  tl  Street  an  patti  ms  of  half  the 

Almanack  de  Gotha.     All  that  is  left  of  the  Cru^  > 
"measurements"  may  he  it 

SPOKT. 

inental  wati  an- overrun  with  Engl; 

athletes,   in   t   i  y  a,   ti.<  y                                              b) 

1  rench,   Sp  inish,  I .  "  punters  "  in 

the  good   old  daj  -.      ["heri 

croquet,  and  tenni  .  strutting  about  in  their  flannels  and 

"knickers."      I    ei  rbour  in   Europe  in  which, 

at  s  , 

with  its  spick  and  .pan  crew,  is  not  to  be  seen  and  admin 

IDON. 

The  fascination  which  London  has  exercised  of  recent  years 

upon  foreigners  of  rank  and  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  striking 


I 
ship  in  I  ondon  \\  hich  v.  i 

penance  by  distinguished  di|  I'  tunt  ol  the 

i  the  diplomats  sen  i<  e, 
I    ndon  has  displaced   I  i  axury.  and  fashion, 

onie  during   I  the  rank   and  wealth  oi  the 

hole  world. 

COUNTRY 
I  lis  nut  a   foreign  monarch  '  ho  was  in 

uncertainly  whether  In-  would  not  rathet  I        ish  country 

i  man  than  a  monarch  in  his...  >     The  sentiment 

ii  hip  ft  their  "  betters"  has  not  yel  died  out  a 

i  h  people.    The  popularity  of  an  English  Duki 

II  the  world  over.     1 
idi  al  re  lot  I  fot  the  forei  ;n  millii  main   and  his  da         1 1  ■ 
meets  everywhere  with  a  deference  to  rani   and  wealth,  on  the 
ol  the  community  at   large,  with  which   he  has  ii"'   beet 
surfeited  in  his  own  country. 

These  are  but  the  small  things  of  life,  but  it  is 
comforting  to  learn  on  Mr.  Whitman's  authority  that 
"  in  this  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  England 
by  her  code  of  manners  and  her  rigid  enforcement 
thereof  has  added  to  the  decency  and  decorum  of 
nations." 


JAN  VERMEER,  OF  DELFT. 
The  German  magazine  Velhagen  und  Klasing's 
Mouatshefte  is  noted  for  its  fine  illustrations  as  well 
as  for  its  articles  on  art.  The  October  number  opens 
with  a  beautifully  illustrated  article  on  the  Italian 
Lakes,  while  in  another  part  of  the  magazine  Dr. 
rg  Biermann  has  an  article  on  the  painter  Jan 
Vermeer,  of  Delft  (so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  painter,  Jan  Vermeer,  of  Haarlem),  with 
si  veral  beautiful  reproductions  of  bis  pictures  now 
well  known. 

Heading  the  article  is  "  Delft,"  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Mauritshuis  at  the  Hague  ;  two  pictures  each 
represent  a  girl  reading  a  letter,  and  a  third  a  girl 
holding  a  letter  ;  another  familiar  pit  ture  is  "  At  the 
hi. urn"  in  the  National  Gallery;  and  "The  Music 
ill"  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  painter 
I  that  he  was  born  in  [632,  married  in  1653, 
and  had  ten  children,  and  died  in  1675  ;  yel  he  is  one 
of  the  few  masters  classed  with  the  very  great  in  the 
history  of  art.  Perhaps  he  never  left  his  native  city. 
At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  after 
his  death  for  about  two  centuries  till  a  French  critic 
re-dist  overed  him  in  1S55. 

I  p  tn  the  present   time  about  thirty-three  of  Ins 

pictures  have-  come  to  light,  but  each  one   is    said    to 

'The    subjects   he    painted   are 

commonplace  enough,   and    even    his    interiors  are 

infi  1  ii  u  i"  those  of  T  I  looch,  but  th< 

his  gri  al  1  harm  lies  in  his  treatment  of  the   light,  not 

1  light  of  Rembrandt,  but  the  silver  light 

of  day,  shedding   its   rays  equally   on  th        i Iks    and 

of    the    women,    on    the    pattern    of    the 

marbl ind  "it  tin    pit  mi.  s  on 

alls,  and   filling   the  whole   room  with    its  silver 
iour. 


1 
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WHERE      THE      LION      IS      LORD. 
Mr.  Ri  «  Second  Insi  ilmi  n  i  . 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  November  publishes  a 
second  instalment  of  President  Roosevelt's  adven- 
tures in  Central  Africa  in  the  Lion's  Land.  It  is 
even  more  interesting  than  the  first  chapter.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  writes  much  more  picturesquely  in  Africa 
than  he  used  to  write  at  the  White  House.  His  nar- 
rative is  literally  stuffed  with  hunting  yarns,  told  at 
first  and  second  hand.  Here  is  the  story  of  how  Mr. 
Roosevelt  shot  his  first  lion. 

MR.     ROO  FIRST    LION. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  mounted  on  Old  Tranquillity,  the 
stout  and  quiet  sorrel,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  Alfred 
Pease,  Lady  and  Miss  Tease,  with  other  friends  and 
beaters,  located  two  lions  in  a  patch  of  tall  thick 
brush  : — 

rode  up  tn  it  and  shouted  loudly.  The  response  was 
immediate,  in  the  shape  of  loud  gruntings  and  crashings 
through  the  thick  brush.  We  were  off  our  horses  in  an 
instant,  t  sprang  in  one  side,  and  for  asecond  or  two  we 
.  uncertain  whether  we  should  see  the  lions  charging 
out  ten  yards  distant,  or  running  away.  Fortunately,  they 
1  the  latter  course.  Right  in  front  of  me,  thirty  yards 
i  ii,    there  appeared,  from   behind    the  bushes  which  had   first 

ned  him  from  my  eyes,  the  tawny,  galloping  foi 
maneless  lion.     Crack  !  The  Winchester  spoke  ;  and  as  thi 

bullet  ploughed  forward  though  his  flank  the  lion  swerved, 

so  that  I  missed  him  with  the  second  shot ;  but  my  third  bullet 

■    -pine  and  forward  into  his  chest.     Down  he 

came,  sixty  yards  off,  his  hind-qu  ;ing,  his  head  up, 

rs  back,  his  jaws  open,  and  lips  drawn  up  in  a  prodigious 

snarl,  as  he  endeavoured  to  turn  to  face  us.    His  hick  was  I  Token; 

I  this  we  could  not   at  the  moment  be  sure,  and  if  it  hail 

then,  even 
h  dying,  bis  charge  might  have  done  mischief.  So  Kermit, 
Sir    Alfred,    and    I   fired,  almost   together,  into  his  chest.      His 
mk,  and  he 

Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  the  lion  is  the  most  dangerous 
animal  in  Africa,  although  the  crocodile  and  the 
byena  probably  destroy  more  human  lives.  One  of 
the  lions  he  killed  weighed  400  lbs.,  and  he  was  nut 
full  grown. 

AN    ADVENTURE    IN    I. ION    LAND. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says: — 

e  country  we  m  i  i  ig  were 

that   the  lion  was  lord,  and  that   his   reign  was  cruel. 
y  lion,,  for    the   game  on  which    tiny  tied  was 
extraordinarily  abundant.     'I 

ctler^,  or  ravaged  the  herds  and   flocks  of  the 
native-,  hut  nol   i  their  favourii  Ided   by 

,i  «  hich  they  1  ould 
1  will. 

tells  many  stories  of  how  lions  hunt  their 
hunters.  (hie  tune  a  Boer  Settler  was  riding 
home  : — 

Two  lions  came  out  in  the  path  behind,  and  raced 

-addle,  and  troth  d   'II. 
,h,  while    the   other    continued   :il 

n  had  him  by  tin'    right   shoulder, 

\i  with  hi-  left  hand  1  his  knife  out  of  his 

I  lah    went    to    the 

■  go  of  hnn,  stood  a  moment,  ami  fell 

lion,  which 

now,  having  abandoned  the  chase  "t  t  nd  with  the 


I    the  man. 

huntel  managed  ti  mall 

the  lion  might  ha    1  .in   out  of  i'. 

terfered.      Whenever  the  lion  came  toward  the    tree  the 

rricd    him,  and    kept   him   off  until,  at    the  shouts    and 

torches  of  the  approaching  Kaffir  boys,  he  sullenly  retired,  and 

the  hunter  ws 

CENTRAL    AFRICA    AS    A    PLACE    FOR    SF.TTLERS. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says: — 

If   wealth'.  ire   sport  of  the    most  varied   anil 

interesting  kind  would  purchase  farms  like  these,  they  could  get, 
for  much  less  money,  many  time;  the  interest  and  enjoyment  a 
deer  forest  or  grouse  moor  can  afford. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  country  of  high  promise  for  settlers  of 
white  race.      In  many  ways  il  one  rather  curiously  of 

the  great  plains  of  the  West.  It  is  a  white  man's  country. 
Although  under  the  Equator,  the  altitude  is  so  high  that  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  the  region  as  a  whole  is  very  healthy.  If 
some  dams  were  built  to  retain  the  rainfall  there  would  be  an 
excellent  opening  for  small  farmers — for  the  settlers,  the  actual 
home-makers,  who,  above  all  others,  should  be  encouraged  to 
come  into  a  while  man's  country  like  this  of  the  highlands  of 
East  Africa.  Even  as  it  is,  many  settlers  do  well  ;  it  is  1 
realise  that  right  under  the  Equator  the  conditions  are  such  that 
wheat,  potatoes,  strawberries,  apples,  all  flourish. 

THE    BOERS   AS   SETTLERS. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  upon  many  Boers  who  had 
trekked  north  after  the  war,  and  were  now  doing 
well.     He  says  : — 

Those  that  I  met,  both  men  and  women,  were  of  as  good  a 
type  as  any  one  could  wish  for  in  his  own  countrymen  or  could 
admire  in  another  nationality.  Tiny  fulfilled  the  three  prime 
requisites  for  any  race  ;  they  worked  hard,  they  could  fight  hard 
:  t  need,  and  they  had  plenty  of  children.  These  are  the  three 
essential  qualities  in  any  and  every  nation.  The  essential 
ity  of  inter.  and  British  settlers  was 

shown   by   their    .  ward    the    District    Commissioner, 

Mr.  Humphrey.  From  both  Koer  farmer  and  English  ,etller — 
and  from  the  American  missionaries  also — I  heard  praise  of 
Humphrey,  as  a  strong  man,  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  either 
settler  or  native,  but  bound  to  do  justice  to  both,  and,  what 
was  quite  as  important,  sympathising  with  tin-  a/tiers,  and 
knowing  and  understanding  their  needs. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  much  impressed  by  the  numher 
and  variety  of  the  birds  to  be  found  in  Central  Africa. 
He  tells  gruesome  stories  of  hyenas  haunting  the 
camps  where  the  natives  are  suffering  from  sleeping 
sickness,  and  picking  up  the  helpless  sleepers.  His 
pictures  of  the  ride  home  in  the  moonlight  after 
slaying  the  lions  are  very  bright  and  picturesque, 

An  American  View  of  Lloyd  George. 
It  is  a  little  coincidence  that  it  should  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lloyd  George  to 
put  into  British  institutions  the  principle  of  our 
American  Henry  George's  plan  for  progress  from 
poverty.  been   Georges  before   in   the 

"ty  of  Anglo-Saxondom — but  morally  and  politi- 
cally at  the  antipodes  of  this  noble  pair  of  brothers 
in  the  uplifting  of  government  and  humanity.  With 
neithi  •■    nor    wealth,   nor  any  other 

•' advantages"  but  a  clear  head,  a  clean  life,  and  a 
bean  strong  with  a  passion  for  "Service," 

is  a-  <  I'  arly  a  rising  as  Lord 
is  a  ii.    -The  Twentieth  Century  (Boston). 
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THE   RACE   QUESTION   IN   EAST   AFRICA. 
Bv    M  r.  Winston  Cm  rchill. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  contributed  to  the 
October  number  of  Nord  und  Siid  an  articl 
tin'  Race  Question  in  East  AC 

Ho  says  it  would  lie  impossible  to  think  of  the 
highlands  of  East  Africa  deprived  of  the  natives  and 
inhabited  by  Europeans.  There  is  no  economic 
competition  between  the  African  and  the  white  new- 
comers. The  Gelds  of  their  activity  are  quite  distim  t. 
The  rival  is  the  Asiatic.  There  is  room  tor  the 
capitalist   in   East  Africa,  but  what  it   is  <l 

i  is  a  large  army  of  African  and  Asiatic  work- 
men directed  by  men  of  different  nationalities  and 
working  with  international  capital. 

HIE   CLAIMS   <>F    THE    ASIATIC. 

On  what  are  the  claims  of  the  Indian  based? 
Have  not  Indian  labour  anil  Indian  money  made 
East  Africa  what  it  is  to-day?  The  Indian  was  on 
the  scene  before  the  British  official.  Is  it  possibl 
any  Government  to  drive  the  Indian  out  of  a  country 
where  he  has  created  in  good  faith  a  position  for  him- 
self? Above  all,  is  such  a  policy  possible  for 
a  Government  which  has  ^oo  millions  of  Indians  as 
subjects?  Both  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  have 
contributed  to  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 
The  Great  Powers  have  partitioned  the  territory  of 
Africa.  Will  it  not  also  be  possible  to  make  an 
economic  partition  ?  The  co-operation  of  many 
races  is  necessary  to  cultivate  so  great  ion. 

NOT  A   »  WHITE    MEN. 

Can  Past  Africa  be  made  a  country  for  white  men? 
It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  a  European 
can  make  bis  permanent  home  in  East  Africa,  still 
less  has  it  been  shown  that  white  families  can  remain 
there  for  several  successive  generations.  Step  by 
step  the  possibility  of  existence  will  be  made  easier 
and  safer;  but  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  white 
children  will  be  able  to  live  under  an  equatorial  sun 
and  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Till  we 
are  sure  that  this  is  possible,  East  Africa  as  a  land  of 
the  whites  must  remain  a  dream. 

WHAT    DOES    CIVILISATION    I"'    FOR    Till'.    AFRICAN? 

How  about  the  Africans?     Over  four  millions  of 
dark    people    live  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
East  African  1'rotectorate  under  British  rule.     After 
all  it  is  their  country.     According  to  thi  rs,  the 

natives  show   a    disinclination    for  work.      Thi  J 
to    be    forced    to   work.      For  whom?      Is  the   n 
really  lazy  ?    I  >oes  he  not  keep   himself  and   pay  his 
taxes?     What  does  civilisation  offer  to  him  ? 


A  Most  sensible  little  book  upon  the  prob!<  m  of 
health  is  "How  are  You?"  by  Leonard  Henslowe 
(Long.    6d.).     Mr.  Henslowe  has  specialised  in  this 

matter,  and  1  ertainjy  manages  to  give   his  n 

benefit   of  his   knowledge   and   experience   in  a  most 

sensible  and  readable  manner. 


MARIE  CORELLI  ON   THE   SUFFRAGETTES. 
Writing   in  the  London   Magazine,    Miss    Marie 
Con  Hi  discusses  "The  Problem  of  the  Sul 
with   whom   she   has  admittedly  no   sympathy  w  hat- 
She   thinks   it   may  be   taken  for  granted  that 
the  Suffragette  is  a  disaj  woman;  "she  is  a 

ung  out  of  tune."     Why  does  the  Press  devote 
mch  space  to  her  doings  ?     The  article,  by-thc- 
bye,  contains   that    gibe  against  journalists  for  which 
eldom,  if  ever,  look   in   vain   in   Miss  Corelli's 
writings. 

Despite  all  the  faults  of  whii  h  he  is  accused,  man 
at  his  best,  she  says,  has  always  idealised  woman,  but 
he  is  having  a  hard  fight  to  do  so  now  : — 

Everything  rough,  violent,  ungraceful,  and  unseemly  has  tne 

immediate  effect  of  making  a  w an  look  ridiculous  ;  and  there 

i-  1 >rc  humorous  figure  in  the  world  than  an  excited  Suffra- 

Teddy-bears  are  nowhere  i"  the  running  with  her.    One 
u.  mid  laugh  ill  the  timi  il  on<  >rry  for  her. 

as  lost  so  much  ;  she  will  gain  so  little. 

No  one  with  any  common-sense  should  deny  "the 
brilliant  potentialities  of  a  woman's  intellect."  Miss 
Corelli  cites  Queen  Elizabeth  as  far  the  greatest 
monarch  England  has  ever  known,  and  proceeds  to 
remark  on  British  indiffen  m  e  to  and  even  disdain  of 
clever  women,  and  to  hold  up  America  as  a  pattern  in 
the  matter  of  showing  due  respect  to  women.  She 
iids  Englishmen  for  choosing  wives  stupid  as 
owls  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  found  stupid 
themselves.  Then  she  upbraids  women  for  not  stand- 
ing by  one  another,  as  men  do,  and  rep  ats  the  very 
well-worn  accusation  against  them  of  being  unable  to 
praise  one  another's  work  generously  and  without 
qualification.  Indeed,  in  this  article  she  alternately 
M. imes  or  pities  and  praises  women.  Madame  Curie, 
for  instance,  "  the  discoverer  of  radium "  (she  is 
gin,  rally  spoken  of  as  "joint-discoverer  of  radium, 
with  her  husband  "),  she  evidently  thinks  is  very  far 
from  getting  her  due  simply  and  solely  bi  <  ause  she  is 
a  woman  ;  she  then  instances  a  woman's  book  which 
was  belauded  so  long  as  the  sex  ol  the  writer  was  not 

disclosed,    and    then    "damned    with    faint     pr.u 
and  finally  severely  blame-,  the  many  women  who  are 
bad  mothers,  who  make  tools  ol    and  "  live  lor''  their 
sons — to  the  great  detriment  ol  the  sons.     If  women 

wi  re  really  wise  and  capable  mothers,  they  could,  she 
contends,  work  all   the  reforms   in  social 

laws  com  erning  their  se\. 

She  concludes  by  suggesting  that  the  Suffragettes 

should   set  up  a   woman's   parliament,  ose  an 

imitation    of    Westminster    as     possible    as     regards 

titution,  and  for  three  years  handle  every  night 

the   same    subjects   as   are    being    handled   at  V 

r.     At   the  end  of  thi  se  trs,  if  the 

11  have  brought   more-   logic:  and  intellect,  1, 
iMii  and  clean  r  ri  0  n  on 

the    problems    debated    than    have    the    tin  n    at    West- 
why,  let  them   have   the  vote   by  all   means, 
if  it  will  make  them  happ 
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RAILWAY  NATIONALISATION: 
The  Case  Against. 
In  the  Quarterly  Review  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond 
discusses  the  nationalisation  of  British  railways.  He 
grants  that  a  fairly  strong  a  priori  case  can  be  made 
out  for  nationalisation.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  an 
examination  of  precedents.  Of  the  560,000  miles  of 
railway  in  operation  in  the  world  at  the  present  time, 
390,000  miles  are  owned  and  worked  by  companies 
the  rest,  1 70,000  miles,  are  under  State  administration. 

IN    OUR    COLONIES. 

In  Australia  practically  all  the  railways  are  owned 
by  the  Slates — 14,200  miles  of  State  railways  against 
950  miles  owned  by  companies.  Only  in  Western 
Australia  do  State  railways  show  a  profit.  In  Victoria 
the  total  loss  since  railways  began  is  put  at  nine 
millions.  In  New  South  Wales  the  loss  is  said  to  be 
greater.  In  Queensland  it  is  put  at  six  millions. 
For  the  whole  of  Australia  the  net  loss  for  the  past 
eight  years  is  over  two  millions  sterling.  In  South 
Atrica  the  State  railways  in  1907  showed  a  net  loss  of 
£217,354.  In  Canada  the  Inter-Colonial  is  the  only 
important  State  railway,  and  it  has  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  Canada  and  Australia  are  contrasted,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  In  India  26,000  miles  are 
Slate  railways,  and  4,000  only  under  private  com- 
panies. Government  railways  are  mostly  leased  to 
companies.  The  result  seems  satisfactory. 
IN    THE    CONTINENT   oh'    EUROPE. 

Railway  nationalisation  in  Italy  is  put  down  as  a 
failure  from  every  point  of  view.  The  financial 
results  have  been  disastrous.  The  State  railways  now 
draw  seven  millions  from  the  national  revenue  to 
meet  their  deficit.  Swiss  nationalisation  is  described 
as  satisfactory.  In  France  the  State  system  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  from  Dieppe  to  Bor- 
deaux. The  nationalisation  of  all  the  other  lines  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  But  the  writer  does  not 
think  that  the  railway  policy  of  France  is  an  example 
to  be  followed  with  advantage  by  this  country.  The 
total  railway  mileage  of  Austria  has  been  nationalised, 
but  in  1907  a  deficit  ot  more  than  2\  millions  had  to 
net  by  the  Budget.  The  Hungarian  State  rail- 
ways have  earned  enough  to  defray  the  interest 
1  barges.  The  Russian  Stan-  railways  show  an  annual 
loss  of  from  2;  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling. 
'Ilic  [apanese  railways,  nationalised  in  1906,  have 
yielded  satisfactory  results.  "  From  a  financial  point 
ol  view  there  are  only  two  really  successful  railway 
systems  —  those  of  Prussia  and  Belgium."  The 
Prussian  railways  yielded  in  1908  a  net  profit  of 
nearly  3  j  millions  sterling,  about  6*53  pel  cent,  on 
the  capital.  The  total  surplus  earned  since  1882  is 
about  2S0  millions  sterling.  The  Belgian  State  rail- 
ways have  shown  a  substantial  surplus  for  years. 

WHAT    ABOI    1    THE    I'M  I  ED    K 

The  writei  .nines  at  the  followiri  isions: — 

thai  nauooali  ildonly 


fie  undertaken  by  this  country  under  pressure  of  the  most  urgent 
mv.      I  toes  such  a  necessity  exist  at  the  present  time?     It 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  it  does. 

British  railways  are,  the  writer  says,  the  most  costly 
in     the    world — .£55,000    per    mile,    as    against  the 
Belgian    £35,000,    the    French  £33,000,   and    the 
Prussian  £21,500.     This  the  writer  ascribes,  first,  to 
the  abnormally  heavy  charges  which  the  railways  have 
bad  to  bear  for  land  ;  and  second,  to  the  law  costs 
and  Parliamentary  expenses.     The  excessive  ch 
for  land  add  £4,000  per  mile,  on  the  average,  to  the 
cost  of  the  railways.      Parliamentary  and  1 
involve   another  £4,000  per   mile.     Again.    ti. 
doing   more   work,   railways   earn    less    profit.     The 
following  table  is  instructive  : — 

1907. 
£121,548,923 
76,009,194 


1908. 
55.960,543 


58' 
40,2 

1,134.4 


27  per  cent,  in 
cent.     On   the 


Gross  receipts       

Working  expenses 

Ratio  of  working  expenses 

to  gross  receipts 

Net  receipts  44,9^9,729 

Total  capital  expenditure...     1,294,065,662 
Ratio   of  net   earnings   to 

capital  expenditure       ...  3'47  % 

The  gross  earnings  have  increased 
ten  years,  working  expenses  37  per 
question  of  conditions  of  labour  under  company 
management  the  writer  concludes,  with  complao  nt 
optimism,  that  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  bulk  of  railway  servants  are  employed  is 
"  reasonable."  If  the  writer  had  to  work  the  hours 
per  day  worked  by  many  railway  men  his  views 
would  undergo  a  rapid  and  drastic  alteration. 

THE    FINANCIAL   QUESTION. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  British  railways  amounted 
at  the  end  of  1907  to  1,294  millions  sterling.  Of  this 
195  millions  are  set  down  to  watered  stock.  The 
present  market  value  is  approximately  1.200  millions 
sterling.  If  nationalisation  took  place  the  share- 
holders could  not  be  paid  by  legal  tender.  The 
amount  of  cash  does  not  exist  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country.  Even  if  the  shareholders  were  willing  to 
accept  Government  3  per  cent,  stock  at  par  in 
exchange  for  their  shares,  the  effect  on  national 
finance  would  be  little  short  of  disastrous.  Even  so, 
the  writer  appears  compelled  to  admit  that  tl 
would  be  a  profit  to  the  State  of  between  six  and 
seven  millions : — 

Even  assuming  the  willingness  of  the  shareholders  to 

harge  on  th 
mated  purchs  1   prici   would  bi        ;;, 500,000  pel  annum.     The 
nel   profil      01    [90;    reri        |       [9,     ■       ■    !   at,  on  this  basis, 
profil  to  tin    Stall  {'7,500,000  ; 

1  1   in  of  profit  woul  amount,  and  i'>r 

[908  '1"   iurplus  would  be  /.i, 440,000  le 

The  savings  1  fleeted  by  centralisation  and  the 
elimination  of  competition  would,  the  writer  thinks, 
be  more  than  swallowed  by  the  decrease  of  rates 
demanded  by  the  public,  and  the  increase  of  wages 
and  decrease  of  hours  demanded  by  the  labour  world. 

But   the   writer's  admission  that  from  six  to  9 
millions  a  year  profit  would  accrue  10  the  national 
querwill  outweigh  his  academic  arguments, 
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ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  POLICE. 
The   Quartcrix   Review    contains    an    interesting 

study   on    the-    English   conception   of  police.      M 

i,  says  the   writer,  our  system    of  pol  < 
efficient  and  not  to   be   oppressive  ;   law  and   civil 

liberty  are  alike  safeguarded  and  preserved.  But 
abroad  we  often  find  the  policeman  viewed,  n 
the  guardian  of  the  peace,  but  as  a  tyrannical  ami  irk- 
some functionary,  more  conscious  of  his  own  impor- 
tant e  than  ol  his  duty  to  protect  society.  The  books 
of  two  thorough-going  German  investigators  are 
passed  under  review,  and  Dr.  Weidlich's  conclusion 
is  accepted,  who   says,  "  The  din  principle 

which  distinguishes  the  English  from  the  Continental 
police  is  that  they  are  ordained,  not  for  purposes  of 
executive  government  in  our  sense,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  of  criminal  law  and  fur 
the  preservation  of  the  peace."  The  ancient  concep- 
tion that  each  individual  member  of  the  community 
bears  a  common  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  still  survives. 

In  England  the  police  is  the  affair  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  in  case  of  need  each  member  of  the 
community  must  take  a  personal  part ;  and  the 
modern  force  accordingly  bear  a  civilian  and  not 
military  character.  In  short,  in  England  every 
member  of  the  community  is  a  potential  policeman  ; 
the  policeman  is  only  this  potentiality  realised.  The 
duty  of  the  parish  constable  was  once  borne  by  each 
member  of  the  parish  in  turn ;  and  though  the 
parochial  system  broke  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  beginning  of  last  century  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  London  was  estimated  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  nefarious  means,  the  modern  organisation 
maintains  the  ancient  spirit.  "  The  ancient  notion  of 
local  autonomy  in  police  matters  has  been  carefully 
maintained  under  modern  conditions  in  a  modern 
shape."  Dr.  Weidlich  strongly  recommends  that  the 
police  in  Germany  should  be  organised  under  self- 
governing  bodies  modelled  on  the  standing  Joint 
Committee.  

A  CAREER  OF  COPING  WITH  CRIME. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  contributes  to  the  Strand 

his  reminiscences.  He  was  first  employed  by  Lord 
Mayo  in  1866  to  compile  a  precis  of  secret  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Fenian  movement.  Next  year 
he  was  sent  for  to  Dublin  to  sift  the  cases  against  the 
hundreds  of  insurgents.  He  obtained  and  sent  to 
London  full  information  in  advance  of  the  plot  to 
blow  up  Clerkenwell  Prison.  The  reader  wonders 
why,  when  the  police  had  such  full  information,  they 
diil  not  prevent  so  terrible  a  crime.  Among  the 
oddities  of  his  experiences  are  his  being  identified 
by  two  ladies  as  a  criminal  who  had  insulted  them, 
and  his  being  locked  up  in  Kilmainham  Gaol  when  he 
was  seeking  information  from  the  prisoners.  He  only 
had  three  hours  in  goal  alter  his  work  was  don 
his  nerves  could  not  long  have  stood  the  strain  of  it. 
He  was  almost  ready  to  cry  out  and  beat  upon  his 


prison  door  when  he  was  released.     O  that 

all  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice  had  had 
a  similar  experience. 

He  says  that  burglaries  are  almost  invariably  com- 
mitted by  professional  burglars,  who  are  as  expert  in 
their  profession  as  doctors,  lawyers  and  an  bn 
The  men  competent  for  safe-breaking,  for  example, 
are  so  few  that  some  police  officers  could  write  down 
the  names  of  them  all  from  memory.  Experience 
proves    that    men    1  to    plan    and    exi 

crimes  ol  a  special  character  are  limited  in  number 
and  definitely  known.  There  is  nothing  spontaneous 
or  occasional  about  the  crimes  of  professionals. 
( 'rime  in  general,  he  would  say,  is  diminishing,  but 
professional  crime  is  on  the  increase.  The  com- 
paratively small  band  of  known  criminals  who  are 
responsible  for  nearly  all  the  serious  crimes  against 
property  live  well.  They  do  not  work  on  foggy 
nights  or  during  prolonged  frosts. 

He  tells  how  once  Dr.  Max  Xordau  called  upon 
him  and  had  his  "type"  theory  put  to  test.  He 
showed  him  two  photographs,  telling  him  one  was  an 
eminent  public  man  and  the  other  a  notorious  criminal. 
He  asked  Dr.  Nordau  to  say  which  was  the  criminal 
"type,"  but  he  evaded  the  test.  One  was  one  of  the 
most  able  criminals,  the  other  was  Dr.  Temple,  An  b 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  if  anything  the  criminal's 
face  was  more  replete  with  strength  and  benevolence 
than  the  prelate's.  

BRITISH  RULE  ROME  RULE. 
Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  is  bringing  to  a  close  his  long 
and  valuable  series  of  articles  on  "  New  Ireland  "  in 
the  North  American  Review.  The  twelfth  and  con- 
cluding paper  appears  in  the  November  number.  In 
the  October  number  he  discusses  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Church  and  the  people  : — 

i  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  itself,  the  Ireland  of  to-day 
must  be  nearly  the  ideal  country.  In  the  last  sixty  years,  while 
the  Catholic  population  has  decreased  by  27  per  cent.,  the 
number  of  priests,  monks  and  nuns  has  risen  137  percent.  One 
comes  across,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  priests  in  Ireland  who 
are  bullies,  agitators,  not  over-scrupulous  and  unwholcsomcly 
But,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  remark- 
able set  of  men  whose  chief  shortcoming,  in  my  opinion,  i 
0  much,  that  they  abuse  their  unrivalled  authority  as  that  they 
do  not  always  direct  it  to  the  best  ends. 

Mr.  Brooks  maintains  that  the  mainstay  of 

itholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  Protestant  Lngland.     If  that 

i    realised  for  the  fact  it  unquestionably  is,  we  should 

hen  have  Ulster  taking  up,  and   Nonconformist  England 

mechanically  echoing,   the  cry  that  Home  Rule  means  Rome 

Rule. 

British  Rule  in  Education  means  Rome  Rule,  and 
this  is  so  well  known  that  Mr.  Brooks  wonders  the 
priests  are  really  Home  Rulers  :— 

[a  the  Church  io  its  secret  heart  Nationalist  first  and  ( 'athoik 
afterwards,  or  Catholic  tir-t  and  Nationalist  afterwards!    Find- 
ing in  England  and  the   English  connection,  and  tl 
bargains  to  which  that  connection  gives  rise,  an  el 
durable  bulwark  against  an  educated   laity  already  muttering  in 
revolt,  is  it  genuinely  anxioi  he  barrier  torn  down? 

Mr.  Brooks  has  his  doubts. 
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CHRISTY  MINSTRELSY. 
Writing  in   the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for 

October,  Professor  W.  E.  Ballantine,  premier  banjoist 
of  the  Christy  Minstrels,  gives  a  brief  history  of 
Christy  Minstrelsy  in  America  and  England. 

THE    FOUNDER. 

As  there  is  no  complete  and  reliable  history  of 
negro  minstrelsy,  its  actual  genesis  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  At  Boston,  in  December,  1799,  "The  Gay 
Negro  Boy,"  with  banjo  accompaniment,  was  sung,  in 
character,  by  one  of  the  performers.  Farther  back  it 
is  not  possible  to  go  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  real  founder  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been 
Thomas  D.  Rice  (Jim  Crow  Rice),  because  he  was 
the  first  to  make  it  popular  both  in  America  and 
England.  As  a  youth  at  Cincinnati  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  antics  of  an  old  decrepit  slave 
while  crooning  a  weird  quaint  tune,  with  doggerel 
verses.  Rice  lost  no  time  in  writing  some  verses  of 
his  own,  and  he  slightly  improved  the  tune  he  had 
heard,  and  one  night  at  the  theatre,  while  there  was 
an  awkward  wait  in  the  performance,  he  saved  the 
situation  by  appearing  in  the  old  darky's  clothes  and 
imitating  the  eccentric  movements  of  the  old  slave. 
The  audience  was  frantic  with  delight. 

THE    CHRISTY    TROUPE. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  band  of  minstrels — the  Virginia 
Minstrels — was  organised  in  New  York  in  1842. 
There  were  four  performers — banjoist,  violinist,  bones 
and  dancer,  and  tambourine-player.  They  subse- 
quently came  to  England,  and  performed  here  for 
some  time.  Dan  Emmet  composed  many  of  the  songs, 
including  "  Dixie,"  which  afterwards  became  the 
celebrated  war-song  of  the  South.  In  the  same  year 
— 1842 — Mr.  E.  P.  Christy  organised  and  trained  a 
large  troupe  in  Buffalo,  and  he  claimed  to  have 
originated  the  sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  the  singing  of 
ballads  with  harmonised  choruses,  the  cracking  of 
jokes  between  the  centre  and  end  men,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  variety  acts.  Mr.  Christy  performed  in 
New  York  till  1854,  when  he  retired  with  wealth  and 
fame. 

"PONY"    MOORE. 

Mr.  Christy's  original  company  never  visited  this 
country,  but  one  member  of  his  company  brought  a 
troupe  often  members  to  England  in  1857,  and  they 
styled  themselves  the  "  Original  "  Christy  Minstrels. 
They  were  disbanded  in  1859.  Then  Geoiu>  Wash- 
ington Moore  ("  Pony "  Moore)  came  to  England, 
and  in  1863  started  a  new  troupe.  Othei  bands 
were  also  formed,  and  the  air  was  full  of  their  music. 
Many  of  their  songs  were  composed  by  Stephen 
Foster,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  often  to  be  seen 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to  those  old-time  minstrel 
ballads,  rendered  with  so  much  pathos  that  even 
Thackeray  wrote  that  such  a  performance  moistened 
his  spectacles  in  a  most  ui  cted  manner. 

The    Moore   and    Burgess    Minstrels   were   founded 

by  "  Pony  "    M  rb 


palmy  days  of  Christy  Minstrelsy  were  from  1864  to 
1880,  and  there  were  many  other  troupes  in  England 
than  that  of  Moore  and  Burgess.  Mr.  Burgess  died 
in  1882.  In  1893  the  concern  was  turned  into  a 
company,  and  Mr.  Moore  made  his  last  appearance 
in  1894.  When  he  died  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
within  a  few  months  of  ninety. 


THE  MASCULINE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
Ibsen's  Note-Books. 
Very  soon  there  will  be  issued  in  book  form  a 
collection  of  Ibsen's  posthumous  papers.  Meanwhile, 
the  Grande  Revue  of  October  10th  publishes  a  few 
extracts,  including  a  scene  cut  out  of  "  Hedda 
Gabler." 

THE    COMPLETE    MAN. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  some  unpublished 
notes  : — 

Christianity  demoralises  and  paralyses  in  different  ways  men 
as  well  as  women. 

In  civilising  himself  man  experiences  the  same  transformation 
as  the  growing  child.  The  instinct  becomes  weakened,  but  the 
logical  faculty  is  developed.  The  man  who  has  been  made  has 
lost  the  faculty  of  playing  with  dolls. 

The  complete  man  is  no  longer  a  product  of  nature,  but  a 
product  of  art,  like  the  corn,  the  fruit-trees,  the  Creole  race, 
etc.  When  man  asks  to  live  and  to  develop  humanly,  it  is  mega- 
lomania. All  humanity,  especially  the  Christians,  are  attacked 
by  megalomania. 

To  speak  of  "  men  born  free  "  is  verbiage.     There  is  no  such 
thing.     Marriage,  on  account  of  the  positions  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife  towards  one  another,  has  deteriorated  the  species 
and  stamped  all  men  with  the  sign  of  slavery. 
ONE  si  X   ONLY. 

Modern  society  is  not  a  human  society,  it  is  a  masculine 
society. 

When  the  champions  of  liberty  desire  an  amelioration  in  the 
social  position  of  women,  they  begin  by  inquiring  whether 
public  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  masculine  opinion,  approves.  It 
is  asking  the  wolves  whether  they  approve  of  new  protective 
measures  on  behalf  of  the  lambs. 

WOMEN    JUDGED    BY    MAN'S    STANDARD. 

Here  are  some  notes  relating  to  "  A  Doll's 
House  "  : — 

There  are  two  kinds  of  moral  laws,  two  kinds  of  consciei 
— the  one  in  man,  the  other  in  woman.     Neither  undersl 
the  other  ;  but,  in  practice,  the  woman  is  judged  according  to 
the  law  of  man,  as  if  she  was  nol  a  woman  but  B  man. 

A  woman,  in  th<  t  our  day,  cannol   bi  \  this 

society  being  exclusively  mascu  governed  by  laws  which 

men  have  made,  and   which   judges  administer,  estimating  the 
actions  of  women  according  to  the  criterion  of  men. 

There  comes  an  inward  struggle.     Overwhelmed  and  discon- 
certed by  the  language  of  authority,  the  wife  ceases  t"  b 
in  her  moral  righl  to  educate  her  children.     She  is  embittered. 
A  mother  in  contemporar)  >ocJet)  i  whi  hdie 

after  having  performed  their  duty  in  contributing  to  the  props 
gation  of  the  race.     She  is   animated   by  love  of  life, 

!i.  and  the  race.  But  from  time  to  time  she 
shakes  otf  these  thoughts.  Then  suddenly  she  i>  seized  with  fear 
and  anguish.     Sh  Li  her  burden  alone.     Catastrophe 

inexorable,  inevitable,  approaches,  and  in  the  end  it  Is  despair, 

struggle  and  defeat. 

Tiik  Tramp  is  the  title  of  a  new  sixpenny  n 
that  is  about  to  appear.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  out- 
door life, 
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FRANCISCO  FERRER. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  .Mind  Naquet,  formerly 
French  Senator,  gives  Ins  testimony  as  a  confidential 
friend  of  Fran<  isco  Ferrer.     He  says : — 

When  I  maintained  against  Ferrei  my  theory,  justifying  the 
winning  of  political  rights  by  violence,  Ferrer  used  to  replj  to 
me  with  the  utmost  calmness:  "Time  only  respects  those 
institutions  which  time  itself  has  played  its  p. m  in  building  up. 
That  which  violence  wins  for  us  to-day,  another  act  ofvio 
may  wrist  from  us  to-morrow.  Those  stages*  1  progress  are 
alone  endurable  which  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  mind  and 
ience  of  mankind  before  receiving  the  final  sanction  ol 
ition.  The  only  means  of  realising  what  is  good  is  to 
teach  it  by  education  and  propagate  it  l>y  exam] 

Mr.  Naquet  further  argues  that — 
the  man  who  appeals  to  violent  revolution  does  not  spend  Ids 
time  and  money  in  the  founding  of  schools,  the  results  rjf  which 
will  n"t  be  garnered  except  after  a  quarter  of  a  century.     The 
most  he  will  stablish  political  newspapers  from  whose 

work  he  "ill  1  xpecl  to  reap  a  more  or  less  immediate  result. 

I  do  not  weep  for  him  :  we  are  all  under  sentence  of  d 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth,  and  to  die,  like  Ferrer,  sacrifici   ! 
for  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  humanity,  is  to  escape  death  in 
order  to  enter  into  immortality. 


balance  one  another  arc  not  op] id,  the  country  1 

being  dragged  along  a  dizzy  cuius,',  the  end  ol  whit  h 
may  be  the  gulf  of  death.  So  racily  M.  Beaunier 
snapshots  the  politicians  ami  movements  of  the  tunc. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 
A  very  brilliant  paper  is  contributed  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  by  Andre  Beaunier  on  contemporary 
politics  in  Fiance.  He  thus  sums  up  the  situation  : 
"The  Right,"  which  no  longer  counts;  an  enormous 
Radical  majority  :  a  very  resolute  Socialist  minority. 
Now  that  the  Radicals  are  masters,  they  have  no 
programme  at  all.  Their  programme  was  purely 
and  simply  anti-clericalism,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Religious,  and  separation  of  Church  and  State.  These 
measures  are  now  fulfilled.  Combes  is  "  a  terrible  old 
fellow."  "  He  has  avoided  the  inconvenience  of  uncer- 
tainty, seeing  he  possesses  no  more  than  one  idea." 
He  detested  the  monks  and  nuns.  M.  Briand  was 
a  revolutionary  Socialist.  ,He  is  now  a  kind  of 
Radical.  The  Radical  programme  being  exhausted, 
there  remains  for  the  Radical  Party  nothing.  The 
wholly  Socialist  Party  is  small,  mediocre  ;  but  it 
possesses  a  programme.  Their  leader,  Citizen 
jaures,  is  a  born  orator  with  a  beautiful  voice,  warm 
in  tone,  and  with  a  prodigious  wealth  of  words  that 
absolve  him  from  expressing  clear  ideas.  He  is 
described  as  timid,  and  afraid  of  growing  more  so. 
He  goes  farther  and  farther,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  not  be  asked  to  go  farther  still.  The  forward 
movement  which  pushed  him  into  Socialism,  then  into 
Collectivism,  then  into  revolutionary  Trade  Unionism, 
is  accomplished  as  men  accomplish  a  retreat — 
because  they  lack  courage.  His  speech  is  the  chatter 
of  a  mandarin  who  has  fallen  into  demagogy.  The 
country  demands  reforms,  reforms.  The  Radicals  are 
terribly  bored.  They  have  no  reforms  left  of  their 
own,  therefore  they  must  fabricate  Socialistic  reforms. 
They  have  gone  in  for  purchase  of  railways,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  the  income  tax,  and  the  organisation  of 
revolutionary  Trade  Unions.  In  other  words,  the 
politics  of  the  country  are  fashioned  by  the  Socialist 
minority.  The  politics  of  to-day  in  France  have  lost 
all   equilibrium.      The   fortes   that   should   counter- 


LIBERALISM    NOT  SOCIALISM. 

The  English  Review  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson  on  "The  Extension  of  Liberalism,"  in  which 
he  is  careful  to  insist  that  what  the  new  Liberalism 
demands  is  not  Socialism,  but  simple,  genuine 
Liberalism.  Liberalism  is  an  endeavour  to  improve 
the  physical,  moral,  intellectual  or  economic  condi- 
tion of  individuals,  so  as  to  secure  for  them  a  larger 
measure  of  liberty  in  the  disposal  of  their  lives.  Its 
aim    is   equality   of  opportunity   for   the  individual. 

This  demand  for  freedom  involves  equal  and  free 
access  to  land,  nationalisation  of  railways,  the  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  industrial  power  for  sale 
on  equal  terms  to  all  who  want  it,  the  transfer  of 
money-lending  business  to  State  control,  economic 
security  and  justice,  and,  above  all,  education,  which 
is  the  opportunity  of  opportunities.  "  Free  land,  free 
travel,  free  power,  free  credit,  security,  justice  and 
education,  no  man  is  free  for  the  full  purposes  of 
civilised  life  to-day  unless  he  has  all  these  liberties." 

This  article  will  be  useful  to  Liberals  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  taunt  of  Socialism.  And  names,  after  all, 
have  much  influence  in  politics. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIRST  DRAWING-ROOM. 
Lady  St.  Helier  in  Harper's  describes  London 
Society  in  the  sixties.  She  remarks  that  among  the 
many  changes  which  have  improved  modern  English 
life  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  which  have 
affected  young  people.  The  young  now  dominate 
the  social  life.  She  recalls  the  way  in  which  our 
nt  Queen,  when  she  first  came  to  England, 
took  the  whole  country  by  storm  : — 

I  do  not  imagine  that  any  more  remarkable  instance  of  this 
could  have  been  given  than  when  she  held  her  first  Drawing 
Room  in  London  after  her  marriage.     The  crowds  in  the 

were  enormous,  but  nothing  in  e parison  to  the  multitu 

ladies  who  attended  the  Drawing  Room.      Many  people  51 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wailed  in  their  1 
the  streets  till  the  doors  were  opened  at  twelve  ;  and  in  spite 
of  all   the  precautions  that  were  taken,   and  the  barriers    that 
were  erected  to  deal  with  the  crush  of  ladies  inside  the  Palace, 
the  hustling  and,  pressure  were  so  great   that  many 
almost  entirely  destroyed  before  the  wearer  reached    the    Pre- 
Chamber  where    the    l'rinee    of    Wales    stood.      Punch 
Ktremely  witty  over  it,   and  the   sketches  in  which  he- 
depicted  the  seenes  at  the  I  (rawing  Room  were  no  exaggeration. 
Every  scrap  and  vestige  of  trimming  on  most  of  the  dressi 
trains  was  destroyed,  and  many  ladies':.'  my  to 

the  severe  conflict  they  had  undergone  in  theii  im  the 

entrance  of  the  Palace  to  the  moment  when  the  Princess  smiled 
hi  1  sweet  welcome  upon  them. 

Among  other  interesting  conclusions  Lady  Helier 
says  : — 

If  I  were  going  lobe  critical  I  should  say  that  the  women  of 
1. 1- day  are  prettier  than  theii  rs,    ind    tronger,  better 

developed,  better  set-up,  and   certainly  more  independent    and 
-elf-reliant  than  they  were  fort}  ;   but    1   do  not 

think  that  men  to-day  are  as  handsome  01    physically  as 
and  as  finely  developed  as  theii  grandfatl 
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CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  OUR  LEADING  STATESMEN. 
In  a  brightly  written  paper  in  the  Canadian  Maga- 
zine on  personalities  at  the  Press  Conference,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Macdonald  says  many  shrewd  things  about  our 
leading  statesmen. 

"TWO    POLES   TO    ONE    FULL-ORBED    TRUTH." 

He  says  : — 

Grey  represents  one  wing  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  Lloyd 
George  the  other.  Both  agree  in  their  fundamental  ideals  and 
ies,  and  by  the  co-ordinated,  informed  and  progressive 
action  of  both  wings  British  Liberalism  is  being  carried 
forward  with  a  programme  of  service  to  the  nation  and  to 
humanity  such  as  few  governments  ever  attempted.  Of  course, 
efforts  are  being  made  10  split  the  Government  in  two.  The 
Imperialistic  Tories  are  striving  to  capture  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
they  would  fain  think  they  captured  Lord  Kosebery.  At  the 
other  extreme  the  Socialists  pretend  to  claim  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Thoughtful  onlookers  very  rightly  regard  these  two  distinguished 
British  statesmen  as  standing  at  the  two  poles  of  one  full-orbed 
truth,  each  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  by  their  purposeful 
cooperation  the  great  interests  of  world-empire  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  no  less  urgent  causes  of  social  reform  on  the  other  shall 
together  be  evenly,  adequately,  effectively  served. 

"ONE    OF    THE    GRAND    MEN    OF    THE    EMPIRE." 

Lord    Morley  seems  to  have   specially   impressed 
our  Canadian  critic.     He  says  : — 

Of  all  those  who  honoured  the  Conference  with  serious  and 
thoughtful  addresses  Lord  Morley  was  for  me  the  most  interest- 
ing.     He  is  not  an  orator  as  orators  go.      lie  speaks  haltingly, 
and  with  a  certain  touch  of  remoteness  in  his  tone.     There  is 
nothing  at  all    of  unreserve  or  abandon.      But,  despite  all   this, 
John  Morley  is  one  of  the  grand  men  of  the  Empire.      He  has 
lince  he  was  in  Toronto  a  few  years  ago.     The  lines  have 
11  d  in  his  face,  dug  partly  by  personal  sorrow  and  partly 
by    that    awful    burden    of    India.     A    less   wise  man  or   a  less 
humane  man   or   a    less  courageous  man,  and  who  can   tell  what 
unprecedented    horrors    India    had    witnessed    during    Morley's 
years  of  office?     Ili>   sagacity,  integrity,  and  intelligent  states- 
manship,   marking    the    lines    of    progress    and    creating    the 
ispbere  ol  liu.-,  have  dune  more  lor  British  rule  in  India  than 
ever  can   be  told    except   t"   those  who  can  read  the  meaning  of 
furrows  of  care  and   that   far-away  look.      Personal  sorrow 
i  a  pang  to  his   public    burden.      And  through  these  years 
he  has  teadily,  so   heroically,  so  bravely,  even   though 

he  saw  no  high  purpose  culminating  either  for  the  individual  or 
for  the  race  "  behind  the  veil."  As  he  spoke  to  us,  with  a 
note  of  pleading  in  his  voice,  tailing  us  and  all  our  fellow- 
journalists  to  stand  against  the  rebarbarisation  of  the  nations,  I 
could  not  but  regret  that  men  speak  of  him  as  one  whose 
intellectual  vision  is  not  touched  with  religious  faith.  The  story 
comes  back,  told  me  by  Morley's  former  junior  colleague 
in  journalism,  T.  I'.  (  »  ( lonnor,  that  in  speaking  of  his  new 
-ion,  with  its great  library  and  beautiful  English 
rural  scenery,  Morley  said  :  "It  lacks  a  mountain."  "Why 
amain?"  "  Because,"  -aid  Morley — and  there  was 
infiniti  ing   of    it — "because    beyond    the 

mountain  there  is  hope." 

He  thus  summarises  our  late  Indian  Viceroy  : — 
■autocratic  than  Lord   Milner,  more  self-assertive  than 
Lord  Cromer,  'lie   man  who    rubbed    many  of  tin:  delegates  the 
wrong  way  was  Lord  Curzon. 


THE   POLEMICS   OF   POLITICIANS. 
Side-Lights  <>\  Contemporary  Controversy, 

In  the  Fortnightly  Revinv  "  Auditor  Tantum " 
describes  the  impression  which  the  Budget  debates 
have  made  upon  his  estimate  of  the  debaters  on  both 
sides.  Lloyd  George,  he  says,  is  adroit,  good-natured, 
conciliatory,  receptive  in  Committee,  but  a  veritable 
demagogue  in  debate.  Herbert  Samuel  exacerbates 
every  discussion,  and  his  mere  presence  excites  irrita- 
tion. The  real  Parliamentary  honours  of  the  Session 
belong  to  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain  has 
been  assiduous,  and  is  improving.  But  the  Unionist 
Party  owes  most  to  Mr.  Pretyman.  The  opponents 
of  the  Budget  received  little  or  no  help  from  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Lord  Edmond  Talbot. 
In  the  same  Review  a  Mr.  \V.  G.  Howard  Gritten 
slings  ink  in  this  fashion  : — 

On  all  hands  the  evidence  of  a  black  present  blends  with  the 
presage  of  a  blacker  future.  Who  or  what  is  responsible  for 
this  lengthening  shadow  ?  A  Government  which,  having  obtained 
power  by  false  pretences,  proceeded  to  forge  its  mandate,  mis- 
appropriated the  public  moneys  in  order  to  bribe  the  electoral 
jury,  and  is  now  engaged  on  attempted  larceny.  It  will  shortly 
stand  convicted  of  all  these  crimes. 


Pearson's  Magazine  contains  more  of  Lieutenant 
sh  ii  kli  tun's  account  of  his  South  Polar  journey  ;  but 
the  opening  article  is  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon  on 
Aeroplanes  and  Aviation  in  general  and  her  own 
flight  in  particular.  A  brief  citation  has  been  given 
from  this  paper  elsewhere. 


DR.  BUSCH  AND  LORD  SALISBURY. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
Ambassador  L.  Raschdau  gives  us  another  chapter  of 
Dr.  Busch's  reminiscences.  It  relates  to  the  Con- 
ference at  Constantinople  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
War. 

Dr.  Busch  had  previously  spent  some  years  at 
Constantinople  as  interpreter  to  the  German  Em- 
bassy, and  he  was  again  sent  to  Constantinople  in 
December,  1876,  by  Bismarck.  On  January  12th  he 
dined  with  Lord  Salisbury.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation Lord  Salisbury  told  him  he  considered  Turkey 
quite  hopeless  in  relation  to  reform,  and  he  referred 
to  Midhat  Pasha  with  contempt.  Everyone,  said 
Lord  Salisbury,  is  incapable  of  transacting  any 
political  business.  Nothing  more  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  Turks ;  and  if  any  arrangement  were 
come  to  now,  Europe  would  soon  be  disturbed  again 
by  new  complications  owing  to  Turkish  misrule.  The 
question  was,  ought  Europe  to  continue  to  support 
such  a  Government  ? 

Unfortunately  England  seemed  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  significance  of  Turkey  for  British  interests.  In 
England  there  seemed  to  be  a  national  need  for  a 
spectre.  At  one  time  it  was  the  Pope  ;  to-day  it  was 
the  fear  of  Russia.  Hut  he  did  not  share  in  the  lattei 
view,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  road  to  India 
was  by  Constantinople.  The  Indian  Empire  was 
protected  from  Russian  invasion  by  its  natural 
frontiers. 


The  last   Empress  of  the  French  is  very  sympa- 
thetically sketched  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarttrty 
iy  R.  V .  ( I'Connor. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN     RELATIONS. 

How  to  Mend  <>r  M  vr  Them. 

The    Edinburgh    Review,   in    a    very  reasonable; 
although   somewhat  preachy   fashion,  discourses    at 
.in  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany. 
The  R  :  — 

One  school  of  thought  in  Germany,  convinced  that  a  drastic 
remedy  is  req  '  &ted  evil, 

.■  that  the  only  mi  friendly  rei 

a  defen  ivi  reen  the  two  Powers.     I"  a  word, 

either  permanent  1     rs        nent  or  the  closest  alliance  seem   to 
them  the  only  alternate. 

Nothing  so  cut-and-dried  as  a  convention  between  the  two 
nation  I,  since  we  have  no  cttle. 

What   is  chiefly  needed   to  induce  better  relations   an — more 
insistence  or  ts  and  glorious  memories  that  we  have 

in  common,  and  a  fuller  comprehension  of  each  other's  hi 
of  'Hir  good   as  well   as  bad  qualities,  and  even   ol   the  real 
grievances  each  has  against   the  other.     Above  all,  we  should 
avoid  thinking  that  each  nation  is  plotting  against  the  otl 

As  to  the  navy  question,  the  Reviewer  says  : — 

Lei   us  hi  rmany  may  find  less  rapid  progress  con- 

sonant with  1  rity,     Let  as  remember,  too,  that  Germany 

Is  her  fleet   as  hei  own  affair,  and;  the   English   fleet  as 
and  that  it  duction  of  arma- 

-iie  is  still  immeasurably  inferioi  to  us,  O)   1  1 
her  building  in  a  hostile  spirit,  nothing  i-  50  likely  to  make 
realise  thi  Hi   necessity  of  continuing  to  build.    '1'l.ere  are 

indications  tl  considi  ring  the  qui   tion  ol    ri 

iveher 
ion  by  herself.     She  knows  our  position,  the 
we  must  leave  to  her. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  publishes  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Hnrnack's  discourse  on  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
Science  antl  Religion  of  improving  the  relations 
between    England     and    Germany.      Dr.     Harnack 

says  : — ■ 

To-day,  in  the  international  life  of  peoples,   the  two  chief 
questions    are:     How    an    we    convert    the    national    strife    of 
interests  into  a  noble  emulation?     And   for  the  attainment   of 
this  end  what  disposition  of  mind  ought  we  01  I 
and  in  what  new  forms  can  we  express  this  disposition  '.' 

He  asks : — 

What   can    Science   do?      Directly,   perhaps,    it   canm 
much  ;  nevertheless,  it  may  accom  erable. 

Indirectly,  tl  nee  has  always  been  of  the   i 

significance.     In  1  ience  ought  to  help  us  in  our 

ivour  to  promote  better  mutual  knowledge  and  undet 
ing.     In  the  secon  Science  may  do  much  to  uproo 

1  which  imperils  the  peaceful  intercom 
with  nation — Chauvini 


[MESS  nun  who  want  to  keep  themselves  or 
their  staff  alert,  keen  and  strenuous  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  work,  have  in  certain  magazines  new 
aids  of  a  very  stimulating  kind.  The  Or^a/iisc-r,  for 
example,  for  ( Ictober  is  not  merely  full  of  devices  for 
saving  time  and  quickening  the  pace  and  economising 
labour:  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  hustle  and  "go." 
Similarly,  the  October  number  of  System  offers  a  fine 
draught  of  commercial  exhilaration.  Even  for  an 
outsider  to  read  them  is  to  be  stirred  to  inventive- 
ness, application,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  rapid  move- 
ment. 


TWO    SIDES    OF    THE    PEACE    SHIELD. 
By  Baron  Stengei    vnd  Lord  Courtney. 
Lord  Courtney,   writing    in    the   Contemporary 
Review,  pleads  eloquent!  and  good  rela- 

tions with  Germany,  to  attain  whit  tie  end  he- 

proposes  to  sacrifice,  first,  the  right  to  capturi 
enemy's  merchantmen  at  sea,  and,  secondly,  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  "The  future  that  cannot 
garded  as  possible  is  the  perpetual  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  any  one  Power.''  Lord  Court- 
ney says  : — 

Turn  to  the  immediate  present,  to  the  competition  in  arms 
which  is  oppressing  all   Governments,   to   the   recognition   of 

nion  in  peril,  which  Minister-,  working  in  the  atmo 
of  to-day,  are  beginning  to  confess,  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves 
whether   the  time  has   not  come  for  a  new  departure.      Cannot 

ibiise  ourselves  on  both  sides  of  preternatural  suspii 
Let  us  escape  from  this  weary  concatenation    of  errors  mimical 
ice.      If  we  are  ever    to  establish  a  firm  friendship  with 
Germany  we  must  get  rid  of  our  jealousies  and   eman< 
ourselves   from  our  tears.     The  tin 

power  who  should  be  able  to  meet  the  Kaiser  on  a  platform  of 
mutual  confidence  and  establish  relations  of  lasting  peace. 

Baron  Stengel,  in  the  National  Review,  presents 
the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and  by  anticipation  shows 
us  the  kind  of  response  Lord  Courtney's  benevolent 
overtures  would  receive  in  Germany.  His  paper  is 
one  long  denunciation  of  Pacificism.  Says  Baron 
Stengel  :— 

J'rincipiis  ebsta  '.  Germany  must  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
Pacifist  aim  of  sowing  peace  ideas  among  her  youth,  suppress- 
ing their  heroic  and  warlike  spirit,  teaching  them  hatred  for 
military  service,  and  instilling  the  idea  thai  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  Fatherland  is  foolish  and  monstrous.  Germany  must 
be  prepared,  not  only  outwardly  through  the  possession  of  a 
strong  army  and  a  strong  fleet,  but  also  inwardly  by  a  war- 
like disposition.  In  Germany  from  this  point  of  view  a  spread 
of  the  Peace  movement  is  highly  undesirable,  because  the 
movement  weakens  the  national  idea  and  the  military  spirit 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  German  Empire  in  the 
interests  of  self-preservation. 


Who  would  Stand  by  England? 
John    Erskine,  in    the    Century   Magazine,    pub- 
lishes a  few  stanzas  "For    England,  in  fear  of  War," 
which  are  simple  enough,  but  will   make  I 
run    quicker    along    the     veins    of    every    English 
reader : — 

sin's  quaking  sore  with  fright,  they  say, 

Her  day  of  strength's  gone  by. 
t)  English  blood  that  warms  my  heart, 
Tell  them  back  they  lie  1 

Fur  every  liritish  man  at  ! 

Abroad  are  twenty-seven, 
But  who  shall  count  the  English  hearts 

Under  God's  wide  heaven  ! 

Oh,  lonely  looks  the  little 
But  not  to  those  who  see  ; 

ild  would  light  for  her 
Who  taught  them  to  be  free. 


Everybody  s  Story  Magazine  made  its  first  appear- 
ance this  month.  It  is  all  stories,  and  is  published  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  at  4  Ul.  net. 
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THE   QUESTION   OF  THE   POLES. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  publishes  an  article  com- 
paring the  greatest  and  most  characteristic  exploits 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the 
motives  which  impel  people  to  go  into  such  uncom- 
fortable places,  the  methods  by  which  they  meet  the 
special  difficulties  of  the  regions,  and  the  results 
which  have  been  achieved.     The  Reviewer  says  : — 

What  may  be  done  with  a  free  hand  by  a  man  lull  <>l"  ability 
and  confidence  lias  been  demonstrated  this  year  by  Mr.  E.  11. 
Shackleton.  He  was  fitted  lor  lii>  ta-k  by  the  possession  of 
great  organising  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  the  originality  of 
genius  in  devising  plans,  and  sufficient  experience  on  which  to 
them,  but  not  enough  to  make  caution  hamper  his 
ambition. 

Of  the  Cook-1'eary  controversy  he  remarks  : — 

When  Dr.  Cook's  instruments  ami  detailed  records  showing 
the  observations  and  workings  have  been  submitted  to  the 
critical  examination  of  some  competent  authority,  it  will  be 
possible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  his  claim,  but  not 
The  same  examination  of  instruments  and  records  must 
be  required  of  Commander  Peary,  whose  neglect  of  theobvious 
precaution  of  taking  his  white  companions  with  him  to  the  Pole 
has  placed  him  on  a  level  with  I  'r.  Cook, 

In  conclusion  he  says  : — 

The   moral  of  all  recent   polar  exploration   is   that  the  best 

results   have   followed    from    the    smallest    and    least    expensive 

lions,  organised   by  the  explorer  himself  in  the  face  of 

indifference  or  even  opposition,  and  carried   out  by  him  with  a 

voluntary  and  frequently  unsalaried  body  of  assistants. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  article  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  entitled  "  The  Polar  Eskimos 
and  the  Polar  Expedition,"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  P.  Steensby, 
a  Dane,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Cook  on  his  journey 
from  Greenland  to  Copenhagen.  Dr.  Steensby  gives 
a  lively  account  of  the  Polar  Eskimos,  who  only 
number  two  hundred  all  told.  Dr.  Cook  considers 
the  Polar  Eskimo  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  intelligent 
of  untutored  mankind.  Dr.  Steensby  says  they  love 
and  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Cook ;  they  fear  and  dread 
Peary,  whose  final  disappearance  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  they  regard  with  relief.  Dr.  Cook  succeeded 
because  he  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
Eskimo,  one  of  the  people  whose  whole  life  is  spent 
in  a  perpetual  Arctic  expedition.  ( If  I  >r.  Cook,  Dr. 
Steensby  says : — 

Although  ten  years  younger  than  Peary,  Dr.  Cook  is  nearly 
as  old  an  Arctic  explorer  as  the  latter.     In  1S91-92  he'  was  with 
expedition  to  Smith  Sound.     Unfortunately,  Cook 
has  never   had    the   opportunity  of  publishing  his  own  m 
which  Peary  lias  in  bis  I  ad  now  that  opportunity  will 

surely  be  excluded  for  ever.  1  Miring  the  homeward  journey 
in  the  Haiti  Egedt  from  Egedes  Minde  to  Copenhagen  together 
with  It.  Cook,  I  conceived  the  greatest  admiration  for  his 
intelligence  anil  fine  grasp  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material 
culture  of  the  tribes. 

'in  the  conti  ry,  Peary's  ethnoli  is  and  com- 

prehension of  such  studi  1  practical  importance  for  bis 

journeys  i^,   as   it  is  sufficiently  evident   from    his   books,  not 
great. 
We,  who  travelled  with  him  .luring  the  summer  in  the  Danish 
Wesl  Gre<  nland,  and  returned  with  iiitu  .uiiw  the  Atlantic,  arc- 
all  willing  to  bear  witni  s^  to  1  >r.  '  ibility  and  winning 
As  Dr.  George  Brands  exclaimed  when  he  had 
with   him,    "His   manners  and  ways   are   American,  and, 
intellei  iu  illy  speaking,  tltured 

found  "i  in   •  harai  1. 1.'' 


( in  the  othi  ry's  uni  rowned  monan  h. 

considers    himself  the   legitimate    ownei    oJ   all    countries  and 

ijtants  from  Cape  Yorl   and   northwards.     His  deportment 

ill   the  conqueror's  traits   of  character,      lie    exhausts  the 
polar  Eskimos'  working  power  for  the  benefit  of  his  expeditions 

the  Pole.     '  'iie  understands  that  he  has  different  n 
foi   keeping  the  country  as  I  r  himself.      His  brutal 

liations  of  Captain  Sverdrup  and  his  inti  to  the 

Eskimos  to  put  them  in  communication  with  the  Fram  Expedi- 
tion are  well  known. 

This  year  will    bring   the   Eskimos  the  great  satisfaction  that 

they  have  sen  foi  thi    e      time  Peary  -theii  greal   1 

— who  sailed  along  the  coast  and  picked  them  up  on  his  ship  in 
order  to  use  them  for  hard  work  up  in  the  barren,  cold,  and 
polar  ocean  itself. 

THE   HELL  OF  THE  HALF-CASTE. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Review  by  Miss 
Mabel  Holmes,  on  the  social  position  of  the  Maoris, 
occurs  this  lurid  revelation  of  the  internal  troubles  of 
the  half-caste.  She  says,  "  My  informant  is  son  of  a 
retired  naval  officer,  who  married  a  Maori  woman  of 
means.  This  half-caste  son  was  given  the  best 
education  to  be  obtained  in  New  Zealand,  finishing 
with  Oxford  and  a  Continental  tour.  At  thirty-five  he 
told  me  the  following  "  : — 

In  my  opinion  the  pure  Maori,  living  away  back  from 
civilisation,  is  still  a  noble  man  and  great  orator.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  English  translation  of  his  language  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Psalms  of  David.     Heemploj  musical  rhythm, 

and  at  limes  identical  metaphor.  But  the  half-caste — there  has 
never  been  born  a  half-caste  of  any  race  who  could  be  trusted  or 
who  could  trust  himself.  Funny,  isn't  it,  to  say  that  when  I'm 
one  ?  But  consider.  The  mixture  of  white  and  coloured 
blood  is  physiologically  and  psychologically  wrong,  and 
produces  a  being  divided  against  himself,  at  one  moment 
despising  the  black  in  him.  at  the  next  resenting  and 
loathing  the  white.  Take  me  as  an  example.  My  life  is 
a  hill.  I  wished  to  become  a  doctor,  but  my  lather,  realising 
too  late  the  fate  to  which  his  marriage  had  condemned  hi 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  profession  for  me— he  could  not  trust 
me.  So,  with  ample  means,  I  travel  for,  say,  two  years,  during 
which  my  white  side  is  in  evidence  ;  I  am  a  cultured  gentle- 
man, refined  in  thought  and  .  in  action.  I  return  to  New 
Zealand,  drawn  by  that  home-hunger  to  which  every  man  of 
colour  is  subject.  A  wedding,  a  funeral  occurs  amongst  my 
mother's  people;  the  Maori  in  me  is  in  honour  bound 
to  attend.  A  feast,  a  d  nice,  a  tangi,  a  war  cry  - 
culture  and  the  white  beneath  a  savagedom  bearing  . 
vices  of  civilisation  to  add  to  it>  horrors.  Afli  rwards,  satiated, 
debauched,  I  crawd  back  to  respectability  through  agonies 
of  self-contempl  and  remorse.  No,  I  will  be  father  of  no 
children  to  endure  such  tortures  as  this  eternal  struggle  between 
my  two  selves.  ■ 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  white  men  who  have  not  lived 
amongst  coloured  races         realise  the  dreadful  import. a 
this  half-caste  question.     The  half-caste  must  evei   I 
you  appeal   to  tin-   white  in   him,  the  black  deceivi 
subjugate  the  black,  tin-  white  i>  up  in  aim.  against  you. 

The  sources  and  destiny  of  the  Oxford  movement 
are  discussed  by  Francis   YV.  Grey  in  the  Amettcan 

Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  The  Church's  loss  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  brought  about 
by  the  Anglican  Communion.  Is  it  not  natural;  ha 
asks,  to  look  to  the  Anglican  Communion  as  the 
instrument  in  making  good  the  loss?  The  destiny 
of   the   Oxford    movement    is    thi  o    him   the 

corporate  submission  of  the  Anglican  Communion  to 
thi    I  loly  See. 


Leading   Articles  in  the   Reviews. 
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WHY   WOMEN   SHOULD    HAVE  THE   VOTE. 
For  mi   Saki  or  Men. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson  contributes  to  the  English 
Review  an  admirable  paper  entitled  "Women's  Vote 

and   Men."      Mr.  Nevinson  is  one  of  those   in  whom 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  still  lingers,  and  this  essay  is  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  case  for  women's  sufl 
from    the    man's    point    of   view.       Speaking    of   the 
militant  Suffragettes,  he  says  : — 

The  Vote  become  a  symbol,  a  summary  of  f.iith — 

something  for  which   it  would   lie   glori 

putable  that  needs  no  demonstration.     It  is  to 
them  what  the  Cross  was  to  the  Christians. 

He  examines  carefully  the  effect  which  the  con- 
cession of  the  women's  franchise  would  have  upon 
men.      He  says  :  — 

I  -  ems  likely  that  in  this  country,  when  women  get  the  vote, 
we  men  may  have  stricter  limitations  placed  on  our  drinking  and 
debauchery.  The  women  may  insist  upon  legislation  giving  a 
wife  the  right  to  draw  a  share  of  her  husband's  wages,  as  in 
Germany,  and  introducing  new  provisions  in  the  divorce  laws, 
SO  as  not  to  leave  them  an  indecent  farce  for  the  rich  and  a 
useless  mockery  for  the  poor.  I  can  even  imagine  them 
securing  a  law  under  which  a  mother  might  for  the  first  time  be 
declared  at  all  events  part-parent  of  her  own  legitimate  child. 
The  effect  ni  legislation  of  that  kind  would  be  to  ma 
little  more  difficult  for  us  men  to  break  all  tl  '■  oaths 

we   take    in   marriage;    such    as    that    promise   "With  all  my 

worldly  good    l  th do w,"  which  I  suppose  is  tile  conun 

He   in   the  kingdom.      As  wi  1  all    our   worldly 

goods,  the  law  undei  women's  franchise  might  perhaps  induce  us 
five  -lii!'-  pound. 

The  great  gain  of  the  vote  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  personality.     Mr.  Nevinson  says  : — 

What  increase  of  happiness  women  themselves  gain  from  the 
growing  rights  of  personality  falls  mj  present  subject. 

But  how  great  that  increase  will  be  may  In  some  extent  be  seen 
from  the  extraordinary  happiness  of  the  women  who  ai 
engaged  in  lighting  for  the  Vote,  which,  as  I  said,  is  their 
il  of  personality.  They  are  transformed ;  they  are  raised 
above  themselves;  in  the  midst  of  shame,  mockery,  violence, 
an  I  Government  torture  they  remain  tranquil  and  lull  of  joy. 

But  apart  from  these  direct  legislative  results 
Mr.  Nevinson  says  : — 

My  own  belief  is  that,  on  the  purely  political  side,  the 
result     I  n  imen  e  as  far  as  men  are  concerned   will  be 

a  general  elevation  and  increase  of  political  inti 

Coming  a  rei  to  the  centre  of  things,  we  may  expect 

that  women  will  sooner  or   i 

in  our  own  r  to  women.     In  all  sorts  of  subtle 

ways  the  inferiority  of    women    is    now    im]  on  us  from 

babyhood. 

The  complacent  sense  of  natural  and  legalised  su] 
bad   for  us  all,  whether   we   are   dukes  or    only  men,    , 
shaken  when  the   law  and  constitution   refu  gnise  it. 

This  alone  will  make  us  men  more  agreeable,  besides  increasing 
our  chance  of  heaven,  and  in  every  class  throughout  the  country  a 
finer  respect  will  be  paid  to  every  woman  when  she  is  DO  longer 
debarred  from  equal  citizenship.      For  1 

directly  with  power.    The  loss  of  our  assumed  superiority  would, 
id,  make  us  more  ago  ■ 


THE   MOST   ADVANCED   CITY    IN    AMERICA. 
Pasadena  and  Its  Charter. 

Is  the  Twentieth  Century  for  October  Mr.  F.   M. 

Elliott  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Garden 

City  of  Pasadena,  in  California,  which,  he  claims,  has 

most   advanced    municipal   government    in   the 

world  : — 

It  has  a   population  of  about   thirty  thousand.     It  is  k 
the  land  over  as  a  city  of  millionaires,  ami  has   more  bea 
homes  and  more  home-owners  than  any  city  of  lik. 
in  America.     Less  than  one  hundred  families  dwell  in  Hats,  and 
there  are  no  slums,  no  manufacturing  enterprises  and  no  tene- 
ment sections.     It  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of  wealth  and  culture. 

This  city  rejoices  in,  perhaps,  the  most  fundamentally  demo- 
cratic municipal  charter  to  be  found  in  the  world  -.1  charter 
which  provides  that  the  city  shall  have  tin-  power  to  esl 
itself  in  any  line  of  business  deemed  by  the  citizens  to  be  for  th  ■ 
public  weal.  The  framers  of  the  charter  provide  by  Am 
that  the  city  should  have  the  power  :  "  To  exercise  the  right  ol 
eminent  domain  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  real  and  personal 
property  of  every  kind,  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  use  of 
said  city  or  its  inhabitants." 

Now  this  radical  and  progressive  city  charter  was  evolved   by 
a   charter    commission   1  of   staid    business    men    and 

retired  capitalists,  and  they  were  submitted  to  and  adopted  by 
an    overwhelming   majority    vote   of  the   wealthy,    staid 
conservative  home-owners  of  Pasadena.      In   addition    to    the 
provisions   above  quoted,  this  remarkable  document  embodii 
tli..-  practical  political  safeguards  ol  popular  government 
Initiative,    Referendum,    and    Right    of    Recall,    by    which   tin- 
citizens    reserve    to    themselves    the   power    to   initiate    d 

ition,    to    veto    undesired    legislation,    and    to    recall    or 
discharge  unfaithful  or  incompetent  city  officials  or  emploj 

In  the  same  periodical  M.  Curti,  the  Swiss  states- 
man, explains  the  working  of  the  Referendum,  which, 
he  says,  establishes  direct  legislation,  which  is  the 
best  political  school  for  the  people. 


An    English  educational   renascence,  following  on 
the  Elizabethan   outburst  of  literature,  is   tracei 
Professor  Watson,  writing  to  the   English   K 
the  work  of  the  triumvirate  of  Comenitts,  Harthb  and 
Dury  in  Cromwell's  time. 


TWO  PICTURES  OF  PRESENT  DAY  RELIGION. 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
appear  side  by  side  two  articles  showing  respectively 
,  11  .lark  and  the  bright  side  of  religious  progress. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pearce  laments  the  paucity  of  conversions, 
and  rinds  the  cause  in  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere 
in  the  Churches  favourable  to  conversion,  to  the  lack 
of  discipline,  and  defective  preaching.  He  1 
raising  the  whole  of  the  type  and  temper  of  character 
living,  an  increase  of  aggressive  action,  and 
evangelic  preaching. 

Mr.  William  Younger,  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Master- 
man's  "Condition  of  England,"  concludes  by  say- 
ing:— 

progress  of  relig.  nglh.     The 

ending.     The  etli 
munit)   is  rising.     Thi  respon  ibility 

cal  p..  .  the   si  I.  .    "I   1I1.  H   widi  1     full  ol 

'A  ,■     in.i)    II..  : 

itli   in    a   ful  I   mding 

u. lulu,  ss,  ,u..l  th.  1  i1'1'  land  will  be 

d  wuli  a  happy,  1  1  r'c. 
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"THE  LARGER  EDUCATION." 

I\  the  London  Quarterly  Review  VV.  P.  Fitzgerald 

writes  on  the  Larger  Education.  Fie  calls  attention 
to  the  Religious  Education  Association,  which  in  the 

United  States  has  succeeded  in  five  years  in  co-ordi- 
nating the  forces  of  religious  education.  It  sprang 
from  the  initiative  of  the  late  President  Harper, 
of  Chicago  University.  Its  threefold  aim  is  thus 
denned  : — 

To  inspire  the  educational  forces  of  "tir  country  with  tlie 
religious  ideal  ;  to  inspire  the  religious  country 

with  the  educational  ideal  ;  and  to  keep  before  the  public  mind 
the  ideal  of  religious  education  and  the  sense  of  its  need  and 
value. 

The  writer  asks  why  some  such  organisation  should 
not  be  introduced  into  this  country  : — 

The  only  absolute  essentials  to  fellowship  involve  a  belief  in 
God  and  a  God-governed  world,  arid  a  humble  but  resolute 
desire  to  know  His  will,  and  realise  it  in  the  life  of  nun. 
Imagine  such  an  assembly  in  cur  own  country  ;  masters  anil 
lecturers  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds;  church  leaders  and  social  reformers;  educationists  and 
journalists;  scholars  and  working  men.  Imagine  a  gathering 
like  thi  vear,  holding  up  before  the  country  the  ideal 

of  training  for  Christian  life  and  citizenship  ;  trying  lo  see  the 
problem  from  one  another's  point  of  view  ;  searchi; 
common  ground  on  which  to  co-operate.  Imagine  such  an 
association  broken  up  into  groups  for  special  study,  men  of 
widely  different  schools  sitting  side  by  side  as  fellow-workers 
for  God  and  the  people,  endeavouring  to  apply  their  ideals  to 
practical  questions  of  daily  life. 


n  main  as  a  more  than  sufficient  equivalent.  Modi  m- 
ism  has  been  conceived  as  rather  a  destructive  than 
constructive  force.  "One  thing  alone  is  incontro- 
vertibly  hopeful,  and  that  is  that  an  ever-increasing 

number  of  responsible  leaders  of  French  thought  are 
coming  to  see  that  God  is  indispensable." 


MORALS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  problem  of  morals  in  France  is  the  subject  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  Church  Quarterly 
Review.  -Ml  the  new  moral  evangels  that  are  being 
preached  in  France,  says  the  writer,  are  naturalistic, 
though  some  of  the  teachers  have  Kantian  affinities. 

First  came  evolutionary  ethics  pure  and  simple, 
which  captured  the  schools  and  laicised  the  policy  of 
the  country.  The  teachers  took  them  wholly  from 
Herbert  Spencer.  But  the  logical  French  mind  soon 
found  that  the  evolutionary  process,  which  was 
scarcely  moral  itself,  contained  no  compelling  stan- 
dard of  conduct. 

Then  the  idea  of  solidarity  was  added  to  safeguard 
character  and  conduct.  The  race  being  one,  the 
present  generation  is  bound  by  what  it  has  received 
from  the  past  to  pay  its  debt  to  the  future.  Again 
rose  the  question — wherein  lies  the  obligation? 

Then  conies  M.  Levy-Briihl,  protessor  at  the 
inne,  who  will  have  no  system  or  theory  at  all. 
He  finds  the  true  and  only  arbiter  and  ruler  of 
conduct  in  the  moral  consciousness,  which  varies 
from  people  to  people  and  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  which  must  get  its  light  and  guidance 
from  science.  What  the  world  needs  is  not  an 
system,  hut  a  science  of  morals,  and  of  moral  art 
founded  upon  it.  "The  true  ethic  which  the 
has  not  yet  seen  will  be  a  natural  science  like  any 
other  in  the  hierarchy  of  sciences."  The  moral  ideal 
is  a  figment,  like  the  Golden  Age.  Heroism  and 
saintliness    will     disappear;     scientific     ardour    will 


RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  FINLAND. 
Mr.  A.  M.  POOLEY,  in  the  Magazine  of  Coma 
describes  the  remarkable  development  of  Finland. 
Exports  and  imports  in  1897  were  14  millions; 
in  1908,  25J  millions.  In  1809  the  Swedes  were  the 
predominant  people  of  the  country  :  now  they  repre- 
sent only  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  three  mil 
The  Finnish  people  is  now  the  ruling  force  in  politics, 
commerce,  and  the  Arts.  Helsingfors,  with  150,000 
inhabitants,  is  quite  a  modern  city.  The  forests  are 
the  basis  of  all  Finnish  riches.  Annually  over  seven- 
teen million  trees  are  felled.  To  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  forests  the  Government  has  imposed  an 
export  tax  of  6~d.  per  cubic  metre.  One  firm  owns 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  forest,  and  plants  a 
million  young  trees  every  year.  The  Socialist  Diet 
has  introduced  a  Bill  to  limit  the  ownership  of 
forests,  and  to  forbid  their  purchase  by  corporations 
The  export  of  timber  annually  amounts  to  five  mil- 
lions. Finland  owes  much  to  its  admirable  system  of 
canals,  which  thread  the  country  from  the  Arctic 
Circle^  to  the  Baltic.  This  system  is  six  hundred 
miles  long  in  canals,  but  including  the  lakes  it  con- 
nects it  is  2,765  miles  in  length.  The  writer  wonders 
that  English  trade  with  Finland  has  not  inert 
more.  For  some  time  it  has  been  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  Germany.  Latterly,  however,  English 
enterprise  seems  to  have  been  waking  up. 

PIERCING  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS. 

Tin  great  Otira  Tunnel  is  described  in  Ouster's 
Magazine  by  -Mr.  W.  Wilson  in  a  well-written  and 
beautifully  illustratedfpaper.  The  .Midland  Railway 
(N.Z.)  is  being  run  by  the  Government  from  Canter- 
bury Plains  to  Stillwater,  a  distance  of  9;  miles  : — 

Tunnel  after   tunnel,  pierced  through  the  re  of  the 

Waimakariri  and  Broken  River  gorges,  deep  cuttings  and  high 
embankments,  viaducts  1  of  the 

Equator,  unite  to  form  an  undertaking  unique  excepl  in  old- 
established  1  Were  it  not  that  the  communication 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  South  Island  is  rendered  very 

d  therefore  the  progress  of  thi 
by  the  1  v  Southern  Alps  which  runs  like 

from  extreme  north  to  south,  a  feat  of  such  magnitude  would 

I   have  been  all. milled. 

The  private  company,  after   constructing   35  miles, 
went  bankrupt,  and  the  Government  is  now  can 
on  the  work.     It  has  resolved  on  pierc;  moun- 

tain range  with  a  tunnel  nearly  5}  miles  long.  From 
end  to  end  it  is  a  straight  line;  the  grade  throughout 
is  1  in  33,  The  work  of  boring  is  done  by  com 
pressed  air ;  the  power  is  supplied  by  the  electricity 
generated  by  tapping  waterfalls,  which  yield  600 
horse-power. 
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A   MODEL   INDUSTRIAL   VILLAGE. 
In  the  M  1  Dr.  < '.  R.  Hennings 

ribes  the  model  village  laid  out  at  Leverkusin  <>n 

the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Cologne,  by  tin-  Farbenfabriken 
Company,  which  manufactures  practically  all  the  most 
important  dyes,  photographic  materials,  and  many 
synthetic  drugs  of  the  greatest  value.  The  firm 
employs  6,000  workmen,  besides  1,700  officials,  220 
of  whom  arc  trained  analytical  chemists.  The  Welfare 
Department  has  become  so  large  as  to  necessitate  the 
employment  of  a  special  staff. 

The  number  ot  workmen's  dwellings  now  amounts 
toabout  750,  and  is  being  increased  every  year  by  about 
twenty.  Each  house  is  suitable  for  four  tenants,  so 
provision  is  made  for  3,000  separate  families.  Each 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  garden.  The  rent  is  55s. 
per  room  per  year.  Supervision  is  entrusted  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  officials  and  workmen.  Co- 
operative stores  supply  provisions,  and  yield  a  divi- 
dend of  ten  per  cent.  Two  bachelor  homes,  each 
occupied  by  about  four  hundred  unmarried  workmen, 
supply  cheap  and  healthy  quarters  at  from  ajd.  t0  4d. 
a  day,  with  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  at  iod.  a 
day.  For  workmen  not  living  on  the  premises  a 
dining-hall  selves  a  good  dinner  for  4d.  A  refresh- 
ment-room attached  furnishes  victuals  and  non-alco- 
holic beverages.     Foremen  pay  ^18  per  annum  rent. 

To  every  manufacturing  department  baths  are 
attached.  There  are  swimming  baths  on  the  Rhine 
for  men,  and  for  women  and  children.  Free  medical 
attendance  is  granted  to  the  workmen  and  their 
relatives.  Workmen's  wives  are  treated  entirely  free 
at  the  Maternity  Home.  At  the  Girls'  Home  work- 
women can  obtain  board  and  residence  at  low  cost. 
A  house  of  recreation  is  provided  for  workmen, 
including  a  banqueting  hall  seating  1,200  pet 
with  refreshment-rooms,  ball-rooms,  a  reading-room, 
and  skittle-grounds.  Sons  of  workmen  are  trained, 
practically  and  theoretically,  in  a  workshop  for 
apprentices  connected  with  the  finishing  school.  A 
progressive  society  provides  a  course  of  instruction 
by  fully  qualified  lecturers.  The  dramatic  side  is  a 
special  feature. 

\  special  manager  presides  over  the  whole  educa- 
tional system,  including  a  library  comprising  12,000 
volumes,  which  is  used  by  3  at  of  the  work- 

men, 98  per  cent,  of  the  officials.  Natural  science 
and  travel  are  the  most  popular  works.  Eighty  thou- 
sand books  circulated  in  1907,  averaging  forty  two 
books  per  head  for  the  year.  Women  share  in  all 
these  advantages  equally  with  men.  Special  instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  the  children.  Boys  are  taught 
horticulture,  girls  needlework.  A  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Association  looks  after  the  sick  and  needy,  the 
widows  and  orphans.  An  orchestra  has  been  organ- 
ised for  men  and  boys,  a  glee  club,  a  string  band, 
gymnasium,  etc. 

To  the  pension  system  the  employes  contribute 
one -third,  the  employers  two -thirds.  Workmen 
receive  a  long  service   premium  amounting  to  ^'53 


twenty-five  years,  and  ^200  after  fifty 
service.  There  is  also  a  pension  fund  for  workmen 
who  have  become  unfit,  winch  amounts  t"  ,£100,000. 
I'll.  Welfare  Department  cost  the  firm  in  1908 
,£90,000,  only  one-seventh  of  which  was  required  by 
rnment.  The  main  motive  of  the  linn  is  to 
ate  and  keep  a  staff  of  employe's  whose  inti 
in  life  is  bound  up  with  the  success  of  the  firm. 


THE  POOR   LAW  MINORITY   REPORT. 
A\   AnGI  [CAN    V11  W. 
In    the     Church    Quarterly    Rn  \      ..    W.    A. 

mer,  Warden  of  New  College,  •  Oxford,  di 
the  Minority  Report,  thus  concisely  declares  what  in 
his  honest  belief  the  final  outcome  ol  the  whole  policy 
advocated  will  be  : — 

The  State  is  to  be  erected   into  one  all-superintending  all- 
supervising   Providence,   and  under  its   blighting    influence  all 
private  charity,  all  kindly  human  feeling  thai  i 
another's  burden?"  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  <  hrist,  p 

il  energetic  individual  enterprise,  tii  ife,  will 

inevitably    tend   to  wither   and    decay;  we    shall    indi 
created  a  desert  and  called  it  peace. 

And  in  general  he  pronounces  the  Report  to  suffer 
from  two  inherent  defects  : — 

First,  it  assumes  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  tin 
rly    and    advantageously    spend    on    desirable    obj 

idly,    it    would    limit   and    interfere    with    in    all    sorl 

directions  the  choice  and  freedom  of  action  of  full-grown  men 
and  women  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  would  subject  them,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  to  inspection,  supervision,  direction  at 
every  turn — a  result  not  only  undesirable  in  itself,  but  either 
ling  the  individuality,  initiative,  and  sense  ol  responsi- 
bility in  those  who  have  to  submit  to  it,  01  ing  to 
inevitable  reaction  and  produ  against,  and 
contempt  for,  and  neglect  of,  laws  which  curtail  at  every  turn 
what  meh  feel  to  be  their  reasonable  liberty. 

A  Primitive  Methodist  View. 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  Mr. 
William    Potter   declares   that  "  the    great    Minority 
Report  is  in   line  with  all  that  is  modern   in 
logical    belief,  and    all    that    is    highest   in   Christian 

tice.  Every  reform  here  anticipated,  with 
brightening  and  lightening  of  life  ai  1  ruin  -  i  am 
victory   for   Christ   in    His  strife    aga 

hunger,  weariness,  disease  and  death." 


THE  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  for  October  is 
a  very  bright  and  readable  number.  Several  articles 
have  been  quoted  elsewhere,  dealing  with  the  pro! 
and  progress  of  evangelic  religion  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  early  romance  of  Primitive  .Methodism  is 
vividly  recalled  by  Mr.  Peter  McPhail.  Mr.  McPhail 
quotes  a  statement  that  no  Church  in  England  to-day 
is  making  the  same  progress  in  education  as  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  This  result  he  attributes 
chiefly  to  two  men— Sir  W.  1'.  Hartley,  for  his 
princely  philanthropy,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Peake,  for  his 
distinguished  scholarship. 
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"CONSTITUTIONALITIS"   IN    GREECE   AND 
ELSEWHERE. 
Dr.  Dillon's  Rem 
Dr.  Dillon,  in   the  Contemporary  Review^  surveys 
the  world   from  China  to  rem,  and   pronounces  it   to 
be  suffering  acutely  from  what  he  calls  "  constitution- 
alitis."     He  has  been  in  Athens  studying  the  situation 
there,  and  he  finds  it  very  bad.     He  says  : — 

The  evil  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  Greece  is  now  being 
dragged  hither  and  thither  by  an  irresponsible  secret  junta 
which,  while  animated  l>y  patriotic  motives  and  characterised 
tands  outside  the  law,  recognises  no  authority, 
ignores  traditions,  violates  the  Constitution,  and  will  not  cry 
halt  even  before  a  palpable  absurdity.  A  secret  league,  which 
the  /(go/ punishment  of  brave  officers  who  dared  to 
i  their  oath  and  discharge  their  duties,  may  well  pre- 
i  campaign  against  Turkey  to-morrow.  The  one  behest 
is  not  more  absurd  in  its  own  sphere  than  the  other.  That 
Greece  has  long  been  suffering  from  an  acute  form  of  the 
malady  that  I  would  term  constitutionalitis,  is  a  thesis  which 
nobody  who  knows  the  country  would  care  to  deny.  At  last 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  speedily,  to  remedy  the 
evil.  And  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that  the  principle  of 
representative  Parliamentary  institutions  now  in  force  through- 
out the  world  will  one  day  be  generally  modified  in  the  sense 
in  which — as  it  seemed  to  me  three  years  ago — Russia  might 
have  altered  it  with  advantage  to  herself:  by  introducing,  in 
lieu  of  the  representation  of  heterogeneous  citizens,  the  repre- 
sentation of  vast  interests,  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
financial,  academical,  medical,  legal,  colonial,  and  others.  In 
our  own  country  a  House  of  Lords  remodelled  on  these  lines 
might  render  signal  service  to  the  nation. 


BLACKMAIL  IN  POLITICS. 

How  Unionist  Candidates  are  Bled. 

An  exceeding  bitter  cry  is  raised  in  the  National 

Review  over  the  way  in  which  Unionist  candidates 

are  blackmailed  by  the  local  Conservative  caucuses. 

Mr.  Maxse  says  : — 

This  blackmail  (to  call  it  by  its  proper  name)  is  im- 
be  it  remembered,  by  the  Selection  Committee, 
whose  object  in  putting  up  the  seat  to  auction  is  usually 
to  save  their  own  pockets  and  to  transfer  their  propel 
obligations  to  the  unfortunate  candidate.  If  no  local  pluto- 
crat is  available,  they  usually  confront  the  Central  Office  with 
a  demand  for  a  £i,ooo.a-ycar,  or  may  be  a  £2,ooo-a-year, 
candidate.  According  to  a  politician  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence of  constituencies,  ,£500  per  annum  is  the  minimum  extorted 
from  a  Unionist  candidate  in  any  seat  where  there  is  even 
a  lighting  chance.  The  stipulation  in  a  safe  Southern  seat 
for  which  the  present  writer  was  asked  to  suggest  a  candi- 
date was  :  subscriptions  and  registration,  .£"00  per  annum  ; 
:  election,  £1,700  ;  it  being  also  explained  that  the  candi- 
date would  be  expected  to  take  a  house  and  live  in  thedivi  in. 
In  other  words,  no  man  with  less  than£5,oooa  year  need  apply, 
and  an  expenditure  of  from  £15,000  to  ,£20,000  might  be  anti- 

:  before  the  < ral   Election.     The  suburbs  of  London 

and  the  Home  Counties,  which  are  inhabited    by  a   larger  pro- 
,    . .  1    nrell  to-do    Unionists   than    any    other    part    of   the 
1    Kingdom,    appear    for    some    mysterious    reason  to  be 
peculiarly  corrupt   and   extortionate.     There   is  the  notorious 
11  which  a  very  wealthy  constituency  insisted  that  a  very 
popular  and  distinguished  Unionist  politician  should  guai 
£2,000  a  year,  while  in  another  caa    oni    ol  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  our  Party,  whose  presence  in  Parliament  wasrecog 
as  iii>  1 1  1  died  upon  to  pledge  himself  to  squander 

£1,500  a  year  before  being    elei  teda    candidate. 

Comment  is  needless  ;  but  this  frank  confession  from 
a  leading  Unionist  editor. should  be  filed  for  refei 


"THE   M.P.   FOR  RUSSIA." 
More  Letters  to  Madame  Novikoff. 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Mr.  Hyslop 
Bell  reviews  with  much  appreciation  the  volumes  of 
Madame  NovikofTs  Correspondence,  published  in 
the  spring  by  Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  under  the  title 
"  The  M.P.  for  Russia."     Mr.  Bell  says  :— 

The  book,  as  a  book,  is  one  that  ought  to  find  its  place  in 
every  public  library  worthy  of  the  name.  It  contains  numerous 
historical  portraits  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere.  Its  indices 
are  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute.  Most  of  its  Corre- 
spondence, now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public,  is  of 
historical  value.  Boswell  was  not  more  familiar  with  his  John- 
son, nor  Lord  Morley  more  clearly  predestined  to  be  the 
biographer  of  Gladstone,  than  was  Stead  to  be  the  editor  of 
these  Reminiscences. 

That  the  Russian  Lady  in  England  was  soon  known  to  be  an 
apt  and  able  student  of  British  literature  and  politics,  and  that 
she  was  splendidly  equipped  for  the  study,  is  now  no  secret. 
We  have  here  the  story  of  her  progress,  and  of  the  international 
difficulties  respecting  which  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  frank 
and  fearless  and  eloquent  expositor.  Russian  first— afterwards 
of  pro-Slav  sentiment — subsequently  and  ever  the  powerful 
advocate  of  Anglo-Russian  concord,  in  society  and  in  the  press, 
she  became  a  felt  and  appreciated  influence. 

Madame  Novikoff,  who  is  once  more  established 
in  her  winter  quarters  at  4,  Brunswick  Place,  Regent's 
Park,  has  unearthed  another  interesting  series  of 
letters  from  interesting  people,  Dr.  Dollinger  among 
others.     From  this  new  collection  I  quote  only  one. 

General  Gordon  wrote  on  November  2nd,  18S0, 
excusing  himself  for  not  calling  because  he  was  going 
to  Ireland.     He  continued  as  follows  : — 

You  are  engaged  on  a  great  work,  i.e.,  trying  to  re-establish  the 
mutuil  trust  between  two  great  nations — a  trust  which  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  should  not  prevail.  I  think  one  of  the  great 
objects  to  be  attained  towards  the  bettering  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  friendship  between  Russia  and  England  is  to  get 
the  two  Governments  to  agree  to  the  placing  of  an  English 
Envoy  with  Kaufmann  and  a  Russian  Envoy  with  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  I  believe  that  then,  and  only  then,  the  distrust  would 
disappear.  I  went  to  China,  as  you  know,  and  did,  in  my  little 
way,  what  was  fair  to  Russia  and  to  China.  The  only  point 
that  the  Chinese  Government  did  not  appear  to  sec,  i.e.,  the 
probable  demand  of  Russia  for  indemnification  for  her  war  pre- 
parations :  this,  I  said  to  China,  might  be  put  to  arbitration  of 
a  third  Power.  I  think  China  might  well  give  up  the  whole  of 
Hi,  and  thus  avoid  paying  the  five  million  roubles.  Your  Con- 
suls at  Tientsin  and  Cairo  and  IgnatietT  himself  have  known  me 
to  be  invariably  inclined  towards  Russia,  God  made  her  as 
well  as  every  other  nation,  and  I  credit  her  with  as  much 
honesty  as  any  other  nation.  I  cannot  say  more  than  that, 
for,  to  the  ill  of  mankind,  Governments  seek  expediency  and 
ignore  the  Rule  of  ( rod. 

Madame  Novikoff  is  renewing  the  love  of  her  early 
days  in  the  delight  she  is  taking  in  the  unexpected 
discovery  that  250,000  Polish  Catholics  have  declared 
in  favour  of  Old  Catholicism,  and  have  been  furnished 
with  an  Old  Catholic  Bishop  all  to  themselves.  The 
Old  Catholic  cause  now  suddenly  reappears  on  the 
political  stage — much  to  Madame  NovikofTs  satisfac- 
tion. 
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WHY    MOST    CARDINALS    ARE    ITALIANS. 
The  Vath  in's  Plea  per  M.  Cortesi. 

My  good  friend,  the  Chevalier  Sal va tore  Cortesi,  of 
Rome,  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Vatican  with  the 
defence  of  the  Italianate  character  of  the  Sai  red 
College.  North  American  Catholics  have  reo 
been  complaining  that  they  ought  on  any  principle 
of  proportional  representation  to  have  at  least  six 
Cardinals,  whereas  they  have  to  drag  along  with  only 
one  or  two.  Rome  prefers  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Catholic  Chun  United  States  has  no  right 

to  insist    on   the   creation    of    American    < 
and  she  has  entrusted  the  task  to  M.  Cortesi,  who 
s  to  his   task  no  small  sense  of  humour.     He 
declares — 

the  fact  that  by  Divine  Will  Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic 
Church,    in    Ron  and    revolves    all     the    compli- 

cated machinery   of   its   organisation,   is    the    reason  why  the 
greater    Dumber  of  Cardinals   have  been,   are,  and    must     I 
Italian.     When  the  headquarters  of  Catholicism  were  for  nearly 
seventy  years  at    Avignon,   for   the   san 
number  of  Cardinal,  were  French,  the  predict!' 

Mr.  Stead  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Papacy  to  reconquer  the  empire 
of  the  world  b  .nglo-Saxon  and  tr; 

then  the  greater  number  of  Cardinals  will  be  from  the  I 
States. 

In  order  to  do  the  administrative  work  of  the 
Church,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Rome,  you  must 
have  administrators  who  live  in  Rome.  It  would  be 
an  exile  for  American  Bishops  to  doom  them  to  live 
;n  Rome.  Besides,  the  work  of  a  common  or  garden 
Cardinal  is  so  infinitely  less  important  than  that  which 
the  Bishops  are  doing  in  their  own  dioces* 
America,  that  "no  one  of  them  would  willingly  leave 
his  position  in  America  to  become  a  secondary 
member  of  the  Sacred  College-  in  Rome." 

The  distribution  of  Red  hats  has  never  been 
governed  by  counting  the  heads  of  the  faithful.  The 
whole  of  South  America,  for  instance,  has  no  Car- 
dinal, whereas  England,  with  only  a  million  Catholi.s, 
has  had  three.  As  for  Peter's  Pence,  cardinalati  sare 
given  out  to  the  largest  subscribers.  M.  Cortesi 
says : — 

The  settlement  of  ill  the  land  of  the  Friars  in 
tire  Philippines,  and  of  I  Cuba  and 

Porto  Rico,  almost  doubled  the  capital  of  the   '  1  that 

their  finances  are  now  on   a  relatively  soli. I   basis  ;  but  -ut  h  a 
transaction,  which  had,  after  all,  a  business  character,  cann 
taken  as  a  reason  1                  ing  the   number  of  American  I 
dinals.  

T/n-  State,  which  is  full  of  the  prospect  and 
retrospect  of  the  new  South  African  national 
contains  among  many  articles  of  sub-continental 
interest  a  pathetic  paper  by  H.  de  Windt  on  Arctic 
explorers  who  have  never  returned,  and  one  of  more 
commercial  interest  by  Dr.  Meiring  I  leek  on  the 
wine  industry  in  South  Africa.  A  pica  is  put  foi 
for  Lord  Selborne  being  the  first  (io\  ral, 

If  South  Africa's    wishes    were   consulted,    says    the 
editor,  he  would  be  the  inevitable  cho;< 


WHAT  THINK   YOU   OF  JESUS? 
VARIl  it's    VNSVt  ERS    B\     \  ARIi  H  S   Till 

\"i  Virgin  boi  v  btj  r  Dr 
In  the  North  American  Revi  to  for  October  the 
Rev.  1  >r.  1'.  s.  Moxom,  a  Congregationalist  divine 
who  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
declares  that  Christ  is  more  than  ever  the  centre  of 
the  world's  thought,  and  His  incarnation  is  the  central 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  modern  doctrine  of  incar- 
nation teaches  — 

the  immanence  of  God  in  the  realm  of  human  personality.  G 
in  His  world  is  not  perfectly  manifested  until  ri 
in  the  human  soul.   '   hrist  is  at  once  human  and  divine — not  man 
of  deity  ;  not  deity  pure  and  simple,  extensively  as  well  a, 
»elj  identical  with  the  infinit  rtium 

a  third  order  of  being,  neither   purely  human   nor  purely 
deific ;  but  man  in  whom  Cod  i-  perfectly  immanent,  thi    • 
Idled  man,  anil  thus  the  type  and  1  universally  in  the 

purpose  of  God.     [a  each  of  His  functions  the  total 
Hi-  nature,  experience  and  power,  is  engaged.   As  Saviour,  He 
is  also  Teacher  and  Revealer;  a     l'  tchei  and  Revealer,  He  is 
also  Saviour. 

Aft    DEUS    JOT    lb 'Mo    Insanus. 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  a  learned  writer 
on  Eschatology  and  the  Kingdom  boldly  deduces 
from  the  obvious  and  admitted  incorrectness  of 
Christ's  prophecy  an  argument  in  favour  of  His 
divinity.     He  asks  : — 

What  did  Jesus  mean  I  ig  a,  if  the  Kingdom  oi  ; 

were   to   come    immediately?      The    question    i-    virtually  a 
Hi.     Eithei   Jesi     Christ  0  wrong  I  hat  we 

dmost  call  Him  a  fanatic  ;  or  else    Hi  «:  in  a 

way  in  which  we  do  not    1-  ■< >  1<  at  it.      And   this  latti  1 

nearer  the  truth.     For  Him  il  would  appear  thai  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  potential  presence  and  the  actual  pr 
Kingdom  meant  little,  if  so  be  that  it  were  really  pr 
and  the  course  of  centuries  which  must  pa  he  Kingdom 

would  be  completely  actual  was  for  1  lini  only  a  very  little  time. 

Therefore,  argues  this  writer,  He  must  either  have 
been  God  or  insane.  No  one  who  did  not  look  at 
time  with  the  eyes  of  one  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  a  day  when  it  is  passed,  could 
spoken  as  Christ  did.  Admitted,  but  all  on  the  other 
side  speak  so.  Time  is  only  a  mode  of  thought,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  you  do  not  need  to  be  God  to 
regard  a  century  as  a  moment. 

I'm:  November  Royal  Magazine  is  very  light,  with 
a  good  deal  of  fiction  and  a  good  many  theatrical 
portraits.  The  chief  article  is  called  "The  S| 
Lust,"  about  hairbreadth  escapes  in  motoring,  illus- 
trated with  some  hajr-raisin  of  motor-cars 
hopping  about  in  the  air  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
apparently  in<  redible  things. 

Was  the  Apostl  fohn  a  Priest?  That  is  the 
question    which    the    Rev.    A. 

in  the  Irish  Church  Quarterly,  and  adduces  a  number 
of  considerations  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Zebedee 
was     a     priest.         A     less     d  "i .  ini  timent     is 

advanced  in  the  same  magazine  b  tb  !'  R.  T. 
Byrn,  to  suggest  that  much  ol  the  last   dis< 

I     in      John     v.  itten  d     after 

tion. 
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EZEKIEL'S  VISION  EXPLAINED. 
In   the    Interpreter  Mr.  Ashley  Cams-Wilson    finds 
the   explanation   of   Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  Divine 
glory — of  wheels  within  wheels — in  the  rare   pheno- 
mena of  the  Parhelia.     He  says  : — 

The  Parhelia  may  Ik-  seen  when,  under  certain  conditions,  in 
clear  frosty  weather,  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  myriads  of 
minute  i  rystals  of  ice.  These  crystals  take  the  form  of  prisms, 
plates,  and  m  onetimes  plain,  but  often  grouped  together, 

producing  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  shapes.  Being 
lingly  small  and  light,  these  crystals  float  in  the  air,  and 
the  sun  shining  through  them,  reflei  ted  and  refracted  according 
to  well-known  law  oi  optii  .  creates  a  complexity  of  ring-  and 
bands  of  light  in  which  1»  auty  of  colour,  symmetry  of  outline, 
and  grandeur  of  proportion  combine  to  produce  an  effect  of 
unparalleled  splendour. 

He  describes  phenomena  of  this  kind  that  he  saw 
some  years  ago,  when  the  setting  sun  appeared  as  a 
disc  of  deep  crimson  encircled  by  two  haloes  :  "  The 
most  striking  feature  was  at  the  summit  of  the  outer 
halo,  where  there  appeared  a  tangential  arc  brilliantly 
coloured  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow." 

THE    PROPHET    DESCRIBING    PARHELIA. 

Comparing  this  experience  of  his  with  the  vision 
in  Ezekiel,  he  finds  that  the  prophet  describes  the 
four  Parhelia  with  their  bands  of  golden-tinted  light 
as  four  living  creatures  with  wings  which  sparkled 
like  the  colour  of  burnished  brass,  and  so  on.  The 
writer  adds  : — 

Having  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  phenomenon  and 
to  the  difficulty  that  anyone  not  versed  in  scientific-  phraseology 
i  have   in   finding    terms  suitable   to    express  correctly   its 
licated  appearance,  Ezekiel's  account  is  indeed  remarkable 
as  an  accurate  de  i  ription  of  the  Parhelia.     But  to  the  mind  of 
Ezekiel  its  dazzling  splendour  only  served  to  set   off  what    evi- 
dently   was  to   him    the    crowning   glory  of  the   whole    vision, 
namely  the  dense  blue  of  the  zenith,  which,  half  encircled  by  the 
as  by   "brightness  round  about,"  appeared   to  him  as  a 
throne  of  sapphire,  the  very  seat  of  Jehovah  Himself. 

But,  the  question  arises,  could  the  ice  crystals,  which 
make  the  Parhelia  possible,  appear  in  such  low  lati- 
tudes as  that  E/ckiel  occupied?  E/.ekiel  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Chebar,  the  modern  Khahur,  about 
two  hundred  miles  north  «f  the  southern  limit  of 
snowfall  in  that  part  of  Asia.  The  Tigris  at  Nineveh 
is  often  coated  with  ice  on  both  its  banks,  and  hard 
frosts  there  are  frequent.  So  the  Parhelia  are  possible 
there. 

ezekiel's  vision  SEEN  TO-DAY  FROM  the  same 

PL  A  i 

In  1905  the  writer  wrote  to  Dr.  A.  Hume  Griffith, 
in  charge  of  the  medical  mission  at  Mosul,  opposite 
to  Nineveh,  asking  him    to   keep  a   look-out   foi 

tram     of  1       P        ha.     In  the  autumn  of  1907, 
as    In-   v..  -.it   thai  .  the 

Euphrates  from  the  Tigris,  l>i.  Griffith  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khahur,  and  there  saw  a  vityliin 
display  of  the  Parhelia.     Dr,  <  iriffith  wrote  ; — 

The  month  was  November,  about  the  first  week,  the  < \. 
id  inclined  to  setting,  an- 

il proji  es,  with  .11 

within  a  wheel  .  .  .  the  huge  wing-sh 
t  wheel  Bpn 


whole  phenomenon  lasted  only  a  few  minutes  as  the  sun  sank  to 
Alter  watching  it  and  discussing  the  curious  wheel-like 
appearance,  I  suddenly  thought  of  where  we  stood,  and  of  your 
long-forgotten  letter,  and  wondered  whether  this  was  what  you 
had  asked  me  to  look  out  for. 


MR.   THOMAS  HARDY  AND  GOD. 

Professor  W.  L.  Phelps  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  October  a  very  brilliant  appre- 
ciative criticism  of  the  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The 
following  passage  concerning  the  religion  or  irre- 
ligion  of  the  novelist  is  somewhat  terrible.  Professor 
Phelps  says  : — 

No  man  to-day  has  less  respect  for  God  and  more  devotion  to 
His  house.  To  him  the  Christian  religion  and  what  wc  call  the 
grace  of  God  have  not  the  slightest  shade  of  meaning;  he  is  as 
absolute  a  Pagan  as  though  he  had  written  four  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Mr.  Hardy's  pessimism  is  the  one  deep-seated 
conviction  of  his  whole  intellectual  process, 

I  once  saw  a  print  of  a  cartoon  drawn  by  a  contemporary 
Dresden  artist,  Herr  Sascha  Schneider.  It  was  called  "The 
Helplessness  of  Man  against  Destiny."  We  see  a  quite 
naked  man,  standing  with  his  back  to  us  ;  his  head  is 
bowed  in  hopeless  resignation  ;  heavy  manacles  are  about 
his  wrists,  to  which  chains  are  attached,  that  lead  to 
some  fastening  in  the  ground.  Directly  before  him,  with 
hideous  hands,  that  now  almost  entirely  surround  the  little 
circle  where  he  stands  in  dejection,  crawls  flatly  toward  him  a 
prodigious,  shapeless  monster,  with  bis  horrid  narrow  eyes  fixed 
on  his  defenceless  human  prey.  And  the  man  is  so  conscious  of 
his  tether,  that  even  in  the  very  presence  of  the  unspeakably 
awful  object,  the  chains  hang  loose !  lie  may  have  tried  them 
once,  but  he  has  since  given  up.  The  monster  is  Destiny  ;  and 
the  real  meaning  of  the  picture  is  seen  in  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  of  the  loathsome  beast.  There  is  not  only  no  sympathy 
and  no  intelligence  there  ;  there  is  an  expression  far  more  ter- 
rible than  the  evident  lust  to  devour  ;  there  is  plainly  the  sense 
0/ humour  shown  on  this  hideous  face.  The  contrast  between 
the  limitless  strength  of  the  monster  and  the  utter  weakness  of 
the  man  flavours  the  stupidity  of  Destiny  with  the  zest  of 
humour.  Now  this  is  a  correct  picture  of  life  as  Mr.  Hardy 
sees  it.  His  God  is  a  kind  of  insane  child,  who  cackles  foolishly 
as  he  destroys  the  most  precious  objects. 


Catholics  and  the  Coronation. 
In    the    Dublin    Review    Rev.    Herbert   Thurston 
writes  on  the  Catholic  Disabilities  Bill.     He  says  : — 

If  the  main  thing  required  is  security  that  ihe  king  is  not  a 
l'apisl  in  disguise,  n  i-  easy  to  supply  an  absolutely  infallible 
guarantee  that  the  sovereign  holds  no  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Romi  .  Let  it  be  required  that  either  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Coronation  or  before  that  date,  the  new-  monarch  must 
receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  upon  meeting  Ids  first  Parliament  he  not  only 
taki  1  the  Coronation  0.1th.  as  Mr.  Redmond's  liill  proposes, 
but  also  gives  a  solemn  undertaking  to  receive  Communion  as 
lied,  ll  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Redmond's  opponent-  is 
to  exclude  from  the  throne  those  who  own  allegiance  to  the 
this  test  is  absolutely  sufficient  and  infallible. 

Edew  Philpotts,  the  wi  11  1 wn  novelist,  in  a  letter  to  the 

makers  of  the   "Swan"    Fountain    Pen,    writes:    "I 
record    the   value   ol   your   new   fountain   pen.     I   have 

u    b I    ■■    1     with   the   'Swan,'  and  thought  ii  ,    uld 

hardly  be  in:  111  the  new  sizes  aie  a  distinct   advance." 

A  ''Swan  "  Pen   makes  a  delightful  present  at  any  time.      It  i> 

1  e,  and  the 

a"Swan"fii  If  equipped  v,  mis  his  hand, 

i^  alw  .  and  will  last  a  lifetime.      Write  to  the 

,    i  .Mi  . 

mention  thai  you  .ue  a  leader  ol   the  REVIEW  uF 

Review  s, 


Leading   Articles    in   the    Reviews. 
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MUSIC   AND  ART   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
The  Peers  and  Mi 

A  writer  iii  the  October  number  of  the  Musicai 
Times  draws  attention  to  the  connection  between 
music  and  the  Peers  of  the  realm  in  the  past. 
George,  fourth  1  )uke  of  Marlbori  iu 
a  composer  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  first  as 
the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  afterwards  in  his  ducal 

His  compositions  were  sonatas  for 
and    violin,    51  s,    etc.,    and    his    nam. 

dated  with  many  of  the  musical  enterprises  of 
his  day.  The  Royal  Academy  owes  its  foundation  to 
John  Fane,  eleventh  Earl  of  Westmorland  (1784- 
[859).     He  was  also  the  compos.  ten    Italian 

operas,  three  cantatas,  a  number  of  masses,  antl 
hymns,    madrigals,  etc.      Richard,    seventh   Viscount 
Fitzwilliam  ( 1  745-1816),  was  the  founder  of  the  Fitz 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge,  notable  as  a  musical 
treasure-house.    Garrett  Colley  Wellesley  (or  Wesley), 
first  Earl  of  Mornington  (1 735-1 781),  was  a  com] 
and  the  first  professor   of  music  at  the  University  of 
m.     His    son,  the    great    Duke   of  Wellin 
ted  the  last  performance  in  1848  of  the    \ 
Concerts,  which   had   been  founded  in  1776,  but  the 
Iron  Duke  was  stated  to  be  by  no  moans  so  good  a 
ta  tician  in  the  1  oncert-room  as  he  was  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Joseph  J  1  n  him  and  KLari 

On   Novemb  1    1  ith,    1843,  Joseph   Joachim    and 
Karl   Reined  it     ats  at    the    old 

Gcwandhaus    in    Leipzig — Joachim    at    the    agi 
twelve  and  Run.  eke  at  the  age  of  nineteen.    Remeoke, 
the   pianist,  had   a   friendly  reception,   but  Joachim's 
playing  of  Ernst's  "Othello  Fantasia"  for  violin   was 
hailed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  >m   that  d.ix 

till  Joachim's  death  the  two  musicians  remained  great 
friends,  writes  Hen  licinccke  in  the  D 
but  neither  could  have  had  the  faintest  idea  that  the 
violinist  would  play  annually  at  the  I  .cip/.ig  ( lewa  1 
until  he  had  bei  ome  an  old  man,  while  the  other  was 
to  be  conductor  at  the  same  concert  institution  for 
thirt)  rty-six  years  later  was  to  play 

a  Mo/ait  concerto  at  the  great  M  ion  at 

the  11  mdhaus.     Mendelssohn  v. 

the  Gewandhaus  about  the  tin  him  ,-,and 

it    was    partly    due   to   his  intluei: 
transformed  from  a  virtuoso  into  a  priest   of  art.      In 
1853   Reinecke  heard  him  ] 

Idorf,   and    he    remembers  to  this  day   how 
liked  in  a  lonely  part  o(  the 
1  to  so  through  a  mental  repetition  of  the 
marvellous  p<  rformance. 

Tn:     I  In  Ami. 

Among  the  anniversari 
be   included   the    centenary   of  the    birth    ot     J 
Hatton,  the  composer  of  "To  Anthea."     I 
other  of  our  English  composers,  i  i  Jr.  F. 

G,  Edwards  in  the  Musifal  Tunes  for  October,  was 


self-taught.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  church 
organist,  later  he  «  with  opera,  and  in 

1832    he    was    playing    Mann   in    Ivean  and   Mac 

ready's  "Othello."  Music,  however,  was  his  first 
love,  and  soon  we  find  him  as  composer  of  a 
number  of  pieces  for  th  ("  l'ascal 

Bruno"),  etc.     For  several  v  and 

arranged  the  music  of  the  Shakespearean  repre 
tion    of  Charles  Kean  at  tl  tre,  and  in 

some  of  them  he  deftly  used  old  English  airs. 
creative    musician    his    fame    rests  on   his  setting  of 

k's  "To  Anthea,"  probably  written  in  Am 
in  1849.  He  was  hardly  less  successful  in  his  part- 
songs,  especially  those  written  for  male  voices.  His 
versatility  was  remarkable.  Apart  from  his  own  com- 
positions, he  was  an  excellent  pianist;  and  he  sang 
songs,  comic,  sentimental,  and  serious.  He  sang  the 
tenor  solos  in  "  The  Messiah,"  but  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  conducting  "  Elijah  "  in  Boston,  and  the 
singer  of  the  title-role  was  suddenly  indisposed  and 
unable  to  sing,  he  also  sang  the  baritone  part  of 
"  Elijah  "  through  the  entire  performance  in  artistic 
style  and  with  a  good  full  voice. 

Rembrandt's  "  Mu  1.." 
The  most  interesting  item  in  the  Art  Journal  for 
October  is  Mr.  Frank  Rinder's  note  on  Rembrandt's 
"  Mill,"  a   famous  picture   in   the  collection    of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which,  rumour  said,  was  sold 
n  '  einly  for  something  like  .£100,000.     The  rumour 
d   to    be  incorrect.     Rembrandt's    portrait    of 
If,   painted  in   1658,  just  two  years  before  the 
date  of  the   "  Mill,"  found  not  long  ago  a  purchaser 
at  Pittsburg,  and  the  price  paid  is  understood  to  have 
been    about    ,£100,000.     By    1650    Rembrandt    had 
drained    the    cup    of   sorrow    to    the  dregs,   but   the 
motto  of  his  native  country,  "  I  struggle  and  I  rise," 
tells  of  the  brave  and  ardent  spirit  of   the  painter, 
and  it  was  from  the  great  drama  ol  light  and  of  dark- 
mat  he    evoked   transcendent    beauty  and   truth. 
To-day  the  cultured   world  recognises  and  reveri 
his  power  to  interpret  the  secrets  of  landscape.       I  1 
picture    "The  Mdl  on   the   Rampart"  is  stated  to  be 

ill  iparison  th     5i  il    is  the  latest, 

of    the    few    pictured    landscapes    by     Rembrandt. 

i'randt,  poor   and    forsaken,  reveals    himself   as 

over  circumstance.     Sill  1st  the 

.ill   is  gloriously  eloquent  of 

the  inward  calm   which  sustained   him. 


India  in  London. 
\  ihvan  contributes  to  the   English   i.  very 

sensible  plea  for  a  permanent  museum  or  exhibition 
of  India  in  London,  which  should  show  in  artistii 
historical    collection    thi  ;    the 

country,   with   a   weekly  journal  to    Indian 

-  ;  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  '.lie    Indian    - 
it,  close    to  the    new    Lo  ounty    Council 

Hall,  made  th.  receptions, durbars, 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY   AND   AFTER. 

The  November  number  opens  with  three  papers 
from  the  Opposition,  which  with  three  others  claim 
separate  notice. 

i  hi:   NATIONAL  GTJ  \ri>,   I  .S.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Pollock  reminds  us  that  in  the 
United  States  "all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between 
iges  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  constitute  the 
Militia."  So  long  as  voluntary  enlistment  produces 
the  requisite  numbers  the  compulsory  powers  vested 
in  the  Government  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  but 
without  prejudice  to  their  instant  revival  whenever 
c  mergency  may  demand.  The  most  effective  of  all  aids 
to  recruiting  for  the  National  Guard  is  the  Armoury, 
which  provides  captain's  room,  subalterns'  room, 
company  store  and  office,  locker  room,  company 
common  room,  gymnasium,  bathroom,  kitchen,  lava- 
tories. The  Armoury  forms  a  first-class  club.  It 
cost  in  Buffalo  1,400,000  dollars.  Every  convenience 
and  advantage  provided  at  the  Armoury  may  be  paid 
for  at  fixed  prices,  and  by  means  of  ticket  bought  for 
money,  or  earned  by  the  full  and  correct  performance 
of  military  duty.  He  urges  that  something  similar, 
though  much  less  costly,  should  be  supplied  to  attract 
men  into  the  British  Army. 

OIXAVIAN    SUICIDAL    SCARES. 

August  Schvan  calls  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
development  of  military  expenditure  in  Sweden,  which 
spends  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  annual  income 
on  the  army  and  navy.  The  amount  per  head  is 
nearly  the  same  as  for  the  German  Empire,  ami 
Sweden  is  proposing  to  spend  still  more.  This  1  an 
only  be  in  order  to  prepare  for  possible  attacks  from 
Norway,  which  are  not  intended.  The  extension  of 
the  navy  is  of  no  avail  against  any  one  of  the  great 
naval  Towers.  It  could  only  be  of  service  against 
Norway.  The  Scandinavian  countries,  instead  of 
uniting  their  efforts,  or  working  on  lines  which  would 
admit  of  a  combined  purpose,  arm  against  each  other 
and    enlarge     naval    and     military    budgets,    without 

spondingly  increasing  their  power  of  resisl 
against  an  ion   from   without.     None   of  the 

T'.'.vers    wish    for    interference.      If    Swedi  n. 
I  >>  nraark,  and  Norway  continue  to  arm  against 
other,  they  are  making  for  political  suicide. 
now   we   11  v.  D   INDIA. 

Lady  Cox  writes  from  an  experience  of  twenty-one 
years  with  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  to  declare  that 
the  Government  schools  hav<  bei  n  literally  a  1  ui  ■ 
and  not  a  blessing,  in  diverting  Indians  from  pro- 
ductive industry  and  art  to  1  ofGovern 
service  as  clerks  and  accountants.     She  thinks  tl 


fundamental  change  may  be  effected  by  the  Govern- 
ment setting  the  seal  of  its  approval  and  encourage- 
ment on  arts  and  crafts  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

"  I  UK    ELDER    r.ROTHER    FALLACY." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mayor  objects  to  what  he  calls  the 
policy  of  the  elder  brotiier — the  idea  that  masters 
should  try  to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the 
interests  and  amusements,  the  weaknesses  and  pre- 
judices of  their  pupils.  He  argues  that  it  is  not  well 
that  masters  should  live  habitually  in  the  boy's  world, 
or  they  may  lose  all  sense  of  the  true  value  of  things. 
The  fallacy  of  the  elder  brother  is  bad  for  boys,  worse 
for  young  men,  but  worst  of  all  for  the  masters. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Squire  Sprigge  is  glad  to  believe  that  the  spread 
of  education  will  lead  to  more  widely  diffused  sympathy 
with  medical  aims,  and  will  close  the  mouths  which 
clamour  in  ignorance  rather  than  in  malice,  in  soft- 
heartedness  rather  than  in  accuracy,  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  a  medical  priestcraft. 

Bishop  Welldon  finds  in  Dante's  self-portraiture  a 
confession  of  sensual  sin  in  his  early  life.  "  Dante 
stands  among  the  high  and  lofty  souls,  not  as  exalted 
in  Nature  above  the  earth  and  above  all  that  weak 
erring  men  may  do  and  feel  in  it,  but  as  supreme 
in  faith,  in  penitence,  and  in  recovery." 

Mrs.  W.  Kemp-Welch  brings  to  light  a  tenth- 
century  dramatist,  Roswitha,  a  nun  in  the  Convent 
of  Gandersheim  in  the  Hartz.  Her  theme  is  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  chastity 
and  passion,  in  which  Christianity  triumphs  through 
the  virtue  of  woman. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 
Cassh-rs  for  October  is  a  very  interesting  number, 
well  illustrated  and  intelligible  to  the  non-technical 
reader.  A  very  complete  and  pictorial  inventory  of 
the  mineral  and  commercial  resources  of  Alaska — a 
territory  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States — 
is  -nen  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Quigley.  The  use  of  com 
in  piles  is  described  by  J.  I'.  Springer,  in  dams  by 
F.  M.  Hoadley.  I!.  C.  Laws  discusses  the  equilibrium 
of  single  and  double-walled  docks.  There  is  much 
else  of  fascinating  import  to  the  engineering  world. 

Mi   >  Gertrudi   Bacon,  in  "  All  about  .V 
and  Aviation  "  m    Pearson's  Magazine,  says  that  to 
describe  the  sensation  of  Bight  needs  new  adjectives, 
thi  llg    entirely  new.      She  flew  at 

Rheims  with  M.  Sommer.  When  the  aeroplane  was 
once  off  the  ground  there  came  into  the  motion  "  a 
somei/ung—new,  unimaginable,  indescribable  .  .  . 
the  embodiment  of  delicious  dreams,  the  realisation 
of  longing  hopes,  the  thing  that  mankind  has  sighed 
and  laboured  lor  all  these  thousand  years  -flight,  real 
flight!" 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Most  of  the  National,  which  is  a  I  number, 

has  1-  ed  or  referred  to  separately.     Of  the 

remaining  papers  there  is  an  entertaining  dissertation 
••(in  Writing  I'. it-boilers,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Horwill. 
The  writer  remarks  that  though  there  is  doubtless 
"room  at  the  top,"  there  is  not  always  food  and 
shelter  there.  The  great  argument  against  writing 
pot-boilers  is,  of  course,  that  it  spoils  the  writer  for 
better  work,  but  I  gather  that  Mr.  Horwill  agrees 
with  Mr.  I.  M.  Barrie  that  if  a  style  is  so  ( 
ruined  as  this,  it  is  because  there  is  not  much  of  it 
to  ruin.  As  he  says,  a  piece  of  work  may  boil  a  pot, 
yet  not  be  a  pot-boiler.  "Hamlet"  and  "King 
Lear,"  as  far  as  we  know,  boiled  Shakespeare's  pot, 
but  were  not  pot  boilers. 

Mr.  T.  Comyns-Platt,  writing  from  Melilla  on 
"With  the  Spanish  Army  in  Morocco,"  finds  many 
points  of  similarity  between  the  Spanish-Moroccan 
War  and  the  Boer  War,  and  also  between  the  Riffs 
and  the  Boers.  "Spanish  arms  may  be  victorious  in  a 
dozen  engagements,"  he  says,  "  but  the  Riffs  will  not  be 
subdued  in  a  hundred.  Are  they  not  fighting  for  their 
homes,  the  land  of  their  birth,  their  traditions,  their 
race,  nay,  their  very  national  existence?"  To  the 
Riff  shooting  is  an  amusement.  He  has  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  the  adaptability  of  a  chameleon,  the  agility 
of  a  goat,  the  endurance  of  a  camel,  the  tenacity  of  a 
hound,  and  the  courage  of  a  leopard  ;  and  this  is  the 
man  the  Spaniards  are  fighting.  The  hospitals  at 
Melilla  seem  well  organised,  though  very  full ;  but 
the  sanitation  of  the  place  is  appalling. 

In  his  article  "  Concerning  History,"  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley  has  some  highly  appreciative  remarks  to 
make  upon  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher's  "  Introductory 
History  of  England,"  its  freshness  and  individuality. 
Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  reviews  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
career  in  a  spirit  which  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
admiration.  Mr.  Hobson's  article  is  replied  to  in  a 
brief  paper,  "  Can  Protection  Cure  Unemployment?" 
the  conclusion  of  which  is  that  Protection  may  be 
compared  with  the  medical  profession — which  can 
cure  some  diseases,  but  not  all.  Protection  will  cure 
some  unemployment,  but  not  all. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 
The  magazine  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Putnam 
Weale  on  "  The  Conflict  of  Colour" — colour  in  race. 
The  article,  which  begins  a  series,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  proving  how  heavily  coloured  (yellow,  brown,  and 
black)  races  preponderate  in  the  world,  and  also  how- 
much  faster  they  are  increasing  than  the  white  races. 
There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Weale's  figures,  only 
546  millions  of  "  absolute  whites,"  as  against  1,079 
millions  "absolute  coloured  people,"  and  between 
the  two  are  in  Central  and  South  America  60  millions 
of  mixed  whites,  mostly  of  Spanish-Indian  descent. 
Are  the  Argentines  mixed?  For  they  think  them- 
selves white. 


The  article  on  "Whal   we  Know  about   I 
recently  appeared  in  an   Vmerii  in  magazine,  and  was 
then   noticed.      Those  thinking    ol   taking  out 
policy    are    recommended    to    read    the    paper    on 
Practical  Insurance  Results. 

HORTICULTURE    BEHIND    HOARDINGS. 

This  is  the  sub-title  of  what  is  really  the  most 
interesting  article  in  the  magazine,  It  is  by  "  Home 
Counties,"  and  describes  the  excellent  results  which 
have  come  from  Mr.  Joseph  Fels'  Vacant  Land 
Cultivation  Society,  which,  as  the  writer  does  not  fail 
to  point  out,  was  scorned  by  Mr.  John  Burns.  .  This 
Society  takes  over  any  vacant  or  waste  scraps  of  town 
hind,  clears  them  roughly,  and  then  puts  unem- 
ployed or  casually  employed  men  on  them.  The 
lots  are  lent  or  rented  at  a  peppercorn  rent. 
There  are  at  present  500  men  waiting  for 
such  plots,  and,  I  gather,  about  400  men  actually 
working  on  them.  In  twenty  months  only  six  plots 
were  taken  from  men  for  laziness  and  two  for  mis- 
conduct— not  much  out  of  400.  The  writer,  after  visit- 
ing a  number  of  these  "behind  hoardings"  gardens, 
was  astonished  at  the  quality  of  the  gardening.  The 
vegetables  raised  were  not  at  all  the  "  consumptive 
cabbages  "  sneered  at  by  Mr.  Burns.  Some  men,  of 
course,  sell  a  good  many  of  the  vegetables  raised. 

Other  articles  are  on  "  Colonial  Fruit  for  Great 
Britain,"  and  "By  Rail  to  India";  Mr.  Hichens's 
serial  story  is  concluded,  and  there  are  some  good 
portraits.     The  frontispiece  is  the  King  of  Portugal. 


CASSELL'S  MAGAZINE. 
In  Casselfs  for  November  there  is  an  article  upon 
Algiers  and  a  fortnight  spent  there,  in  mid-winter, 
which  might  be  useful  to  those  who  think  of  paying 
that  country  a  winter  visit.  A  paper  by  Sir  James 
( 'richton-Browne,  on  "Brain-building,"  states  that  if 
the  ultra-vegetarians  had  their  way  "  indigence  of  the 
brain"  would  probably  be  induced  in  children,  as 
vegetarian  food  contains  not  nearly  so  much  phos- 
phorus as  ordinary  food.  Of  ordinary  foods,  cheese 
is  richest  in  phosphorus,  and  consequently  excellent 
for  the  brain-worker;  its  indigestibility  is  due  chiefly 
to  its  being  eaten  too  quickly  or  too  freely  after  a 
heavy  meal.  The  belief  that  fish  contains  much 
phosphorus,  and  is  therefore  a  good  food  for  brain- 
workers,  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  good  food  for  them,  but 
because  it  is  less  stimulating  and  lighter  than  meat, 
not  because  it  contains  much  phosphorus.  An  article 
on  "  Homes  of  the  Future "  argues  that  we  could 
often  live  less  expensively,  or  very  little  more  so,  and 
much  more  comfortably,  in  hotels  than  in  our  homes  ; 
and  that  many  people  are  finding  this  out.  The 
writer  calculates  that  a  man  can  live  comfortably, 
with  his  wife,  in  a  hotel  for  ^900  a  year,  and  in  his 
private  house,  with  all  expenses,  for  ^823;  but  in  the 
former  case  he  would  be  spared  all  kinds  of  worries, 
and  his  wife  would  have  no  housekeeping  to  bother 
about. 
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THE   CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW 
Quite  a  number  of  the  November  articles  have 
claimed  separate  notice. 

MEDICAL    INSPECTION    BEFORE    MARRIAGE. 

Under  the  title  "  Mating  and  Medicine  "  Dr.  Squire 
Sprigge,  editor  of  The  Lancet,  opposes  making  a 
contract  of  marriage  dependent  on  a  medical  certifi- 
cate that  the  bodily  health  of  the  intending  partners 
is  good,  or  that  there  is  absence  of  disease  likely  to 
injure  pr  s  lective  offspring.  He  declares  that  we  do 
not  as  yet  know  enough  about  the  diseases  that  are 
hereditary,  nor  can  we  predict  with  sufficient  surety 
what  the  result  on  the  future  generation  will  be  of 
the  marriage  of  those  where  hereditary  taint  is 
possible.  Obvious  degenerates,  the  drunkards, 
imbeciles,  and  the  victims  of  profound  blood- 
poisonings,  like  syphilis,  should  of  course  not  be 
allowed  to  have  children.  But  a  general  system  of 
medical  inspection  before  marriage  is  hardly  required 
to  demonstrate  this  point. 

WHENCE    CAME    THE    RESURRECTION    FAITH  ? 

Mr.  Cyril  W.  Emmett  subjects  M.  Loisy's  view  of 
the  Resurrection  to  kindly  but  cogent  criticism. 
Accepting  M.  Loisy's  position  that  neither  Jesus  nor 
His  followers  expected  His  death,  still  less  His 
Resurrection,  he  asks,  What  caused  the  belief  that 
Jesus  had  risen?  M.  Loisy  refers  it  to  a  vision  that 
appeared  to  Peter,  and  to  the  impression  of  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  Was  the  vision  one  of  objective 
reality?  If  not,  how  could  the  impression  of  a  per- 
sonality create  such  a  faith?  "We  should  clearly 
recognise  that  we  are  not  explaining  anything  in  a 
scientific  sense  when  we  trace  the  Resurrection  belief 
to  the  personality  of  Jesus.  We  are  really  invoking 
a  psychological  miracle." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  discussing  the  situation  in 
India,  says  that  all  danger  is  not  past,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  for  the  future.  Miss  Amber  Reeves 
writes  somewhat  abstrusely  concerning  the  relations 
of  Socialism  and  human  nature.  Professor  Edward 
Dowden  writes  as  charmingly  as  ever,  as  opposed  to 
Dr.  Sidney  Lee,  to  show  that  Shakespeare  did  reveal 
himself  in  his  works. 


The  Canadian  Magazine  contains  a  very  thrilling 
narrative  of  the  last  great  round-up,  or  the  capture  of 
wild  buffaloes  in  Montana  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, which  is  stocking  one  of  its  national  parks  with 
this  almost  extinct  species  ;  :ilso  a  striking  account  of 
the  endeavours  being  made  in  Winnipeg  to  Cana- 
dianise  the  great  mass  of   immigrants,   drawn   from 

parts  of   the    world — Hebrews,  Germans,   I 
Ruthenians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Russians,  Rou 
manians,    Icelanders,    Swedes,     Danes,    Norwegians 
and    Syrians.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  read 

numb 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  November  Fortnightly  is  somewhat  overladen 
with  politics.  The  elaborate  attack  upon  M.  Isvolsky, 
who  is  accused  of  having  suggested  to  Austria  to 
annex  Novi  Bazar,  is  too  laboured  for  the  general 
reader. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks'  "Eight  Months  of  President 
Taft "  fails  to  give  life  or  colour  to  a  singularly  drab 
Chief  of  State.  Mr.  1 '.rooks  warns  "Wall  Street  not 
to  be  misled  by  Mr  Taft's  moderation  of  speech. 
Mr.  Taft  will  talk  less  and  in  milder  tones  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but  he  is  likely  to  accomplish  more,  if  by 
accomplishment  is  meant  the  translation  of  politics 
into  laws." 

There  are  two  literary  articles — Mr.  G.  M. 
Godden's  eulogy  of  Henry  Fielding  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Roome's  comparison  between  Lecky  and  Macaulay. 
Mr.  Roome  says  : — 

Perhaps  the  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  Lecky's  history  is 
the  one  which  modern  teaching  tends  more  and  more  10  em- 
phasise— the  fact,  namely,  that  in  the  majority  of  vexed  quest  iuns 
there  can  he  no  final  decision  at  all. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Heward  contributes  a  scientific  article 
entitled  "  What  are  Comets  and  Meteors?"  in  which 
he  answers  his  question  as  follows  : — 

Comets,  nebula;,  gaseous  stars,  stars  showing  banded  spectra 
of  the  third  type,  are   variable  meteor-swarms  ;  that  is   to  say, 
are  made  up  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  small,  indepen 
solid  bodies,  bathed  in  evolved  gases,  and  glowing  with  the  heat 
due  to  their  arresltd  motions. 

Mr.  Alan  Mackinnon  surveys  the  history  of  the 
( ixford  Union  Dramatic  Society  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

I  notice  the  other  articles  elsewhere. 


THE   CENTURY. 

The  November  number,  though  interesting,  does 
not  lend  itself  specially  to  purposes  of  citation.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  writes  on  the  mutual  reaction  of 
dramatist  and  theatre.  The  influence  exerted  on  the 
art  of  the  dramatist  by  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
various  kinds  of  theatres  shows  the  wisdom  of  Shake- 
speare in  rejecting  the  advice  of  Sidney  to  model  his 
plays  after  those  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  the 
unwisdom  of  Tennyson  in  taking  Shakespeare's 
history  as  the  pattern  of  his  own  poetic  dramas  com- 
posed centuries  later,  when  theatrical  conditions  had 
entirely  changed.  Some  very  luminous  illustrations 
are  given  of  ancient  theatres  and  modern.  Professor 
MetchnikofT  expounds  the  utility  of  lactic  microbes,  a 
theme  with  which  our  readers  are  now  fairly  familiar. 
Mr.  Wayne  MacYcagh  recalls  that  he  alone  perceived 
the  perennial  significance  of  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg.  Mr.  Walter  ("amp  describes  football  up 
to  date.  The  spectacle  of  the  padded  and  armoured 
American  football  athlete  is  somewhat  gruesome. 
Ernest  Flagg  contrasts  French  and  English  metl 
of  building  and  maintaining  roads.  Lotus  Loeb's 
pictures  are  criticised  and  reproduced.  Mrs.  l'ennell 
concludes  her  French  cathedrals  series  with  a  sketch 
of  Amiens. 
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THE   OCCULT   MAGAZINES. 
In  the    Theosophist  for  October    Mr.  Leadbeatei 
tells  us  all  about  how  the  sixth  root  race  is  going  to 
be  brought  into  existence,  with  Colonel  Olcott,  late 

King  Asoka,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  great 
Panjandrum.       Johan    van    Manen     explains    how 

"  Occult  Chemistry "  came  to  be  written.  Mr. 
Donnell  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  it,  but  the  work 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  1'v  Mr.  Leadbeater 
and  .Mrs.  Besant.  There  is  a  paper  on  "  The 
Mystical  Idea  in  Wagner,"  and  another  on  "  Theo- 
sophical  Ideas  in  Browning."  "In  the  Twilight" 
contains  a  weird  story  of  the  imprisonment  of  a 
human  soul  in  the  body  of  a  panther. 

In  the  Harbinger  oj  Light  (Melbourne)  are  full  ac- 
counts from  month  to  month  of  the  mysterious  apports 
(matter  through  matter)  which  are  brought  to  Mel- 
bourne by  the  mediumship  of  the  medium,  C.  Bailey. 

The  Hindu   Spiritual  Magazim    for  September    is 
devoted  to  the  specialities  of  Home's  mediumship. 
The  S.P.R.   ix    SAckcloth   and  Ashes. 

The  Society  so-called  of  Psychical  Research  "  in- 
vestigated "  in  its  own  fashion  Eusapia  Palladino  in 
1895,  and  pronounced  her  a  fraud  unworthy  of 
serious  attention.  The  Society  then'  "  dropped 
Eusapia  Palladino."  But  as  the  most  eminent 
scientists  in  Europe  did  not  drop  Eusapia  Palladino, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  after  the  most 
painstaking  investigation  they  were  absolutely  satisfied 
that  her  phenomena  were  genuine,  the  S.  P,  R.  at  last 
decided  to  take  her  up  again.  She  had,  in  their 
opinion,  fooled  scientists,  so  they  would  entrust  their 
investigation,  not  to  occultists,  but  to  conjurors.  Two 
conjurors  and  a  flippant  disbeliever  in  the  reality 
of  any  phenomena  of  the  kind  were  told  off  to  go 
to  Naples  and  show  up  this  fraudulent  medium. 
They  went,  they  had  everything  their  own  way,  and 
one  and  all  were  converted. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Feilding,  the  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  S.P.R.,  tells  the  story  of  the  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  have  compelled  the  S.P.R.  to  put 
on  a  penitential  garb  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  bless 
what  it  had  previously  banned,  and  to  issue  a  flaming 
certificate  of  the  reality  of  the  genuine  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  presence  of  Eusapia  Palladino. 

Mr.  Feilding  is  certain  that  the  phenomena 
actually  occurred,  he  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  conjuring,  and  therefore  he  is  driven 
"  to  presuppose  that  some  mere  conjuring  unknown 
force  must  either  reside  in  the  medium  herself  and 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  extension  of  human  faculty 
beyond  what  is  generally  recognised,  or  must  be  a 
force  having  its  origin  in  something  apparently 
intelligent  and  external  to  her,  operating  either 
directly  from  itself,  or  indirectly  through  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  special  attribute  of  her  organism." 

The  study  of  these  phenomena,  says  Mr.  Feilding,  is 
surely  a  task  as  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion as  any  problem  with  which  modem  science  is 
c  incerned. 


THE  STRAND. 
There  is  any  amount  of  Iil;1iI  ami  attractive 
reading  in  the  November  number  of  the  Strand. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Valentine  will  make  anyone  smile  with  his 
suggestions  in  word  and  picture  of  how  modern 
inventions  might  have  been  used  in  ancient  time  "if 
they  had  thought  of  it.'  He  depicts  Alcibiades 
leading  the  bicycle  corps  of  the  Athenian  army, 
Alexander  the  Great  telegraphing  to  Parmenio  from 
a  village  station,  A rtemidorus  telephoning  his  warn- 
ing to  Julius  Caesar,  Cleopatra  playing  the  piano  to 
Mark  Antony,  Ring  Arthur  and  his  knights  playing 
cricket  with  Merlin  as  umpire,  Canute  and  his 
courtiers  using  sea-bathing  machines,  William  J  the 
Conqueror  playing  golf  at  Hastings,  a  crowd  of 
mediaeval  personages  rushing  to  catch  the  City  express, 
Henry  VIII.  motoring  with  Anne  Boleyn  to  Green- 
wich, Lady  Jane  Grey  typewriting  in  the  Tower  to 
her  husband.  Sir  William  Gilbert's  lemurs  and  their 
pretty  domestic  ways  are  described  by  a  member  of 
his  household.  A  very  curious  paper  shows  side  by 
side  portraits  of  men  in  their  ordinary  guise  and  of 
the  same  men  personating  stage  heroines.  Among 
the  rest  are  the  Rev  H.  I).  Astley,  Hon.  and  Rev. 
James  A.  Adderley,  and  Mr.  Guy  Lushington.  Two 
or  three  papers  are  noticed  separately. 


SCIENCE   PROGRESS. 

Science  Progress  for  October  is  full  of  erudite  papers, 
with  mystic  chemical  formula;,  mathematical  curves, 
and  mightily  magnified  pictures  of  infinitesimal 
organisms. 

Dr.  F.  N.  Kay  Menzies  discusses  at  length  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  sewage,  in  which  he  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
excretal  refuse  of  one  person  is  put  at  6s.  8d.  to  7-. 
per  annum.  Sir  William  Crookes' calculation  that  we 
lost  fixed  nitrogen  to  the  value  of  ^16,000,000  per 
annum  by  disposing  of  our  sewage  into  drains  and 
watercourses  has  somewhat  lost  its  terrors  in  that 
chemistry  has  discovered  other  methods  of  fixing 
nitrogen  and  recovering  the  loss. 

Mr.  Bernard  Houghton  vehemently  opposes  Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway's  view  of  racial  origins,  and  says 
that  the  real  question  is,  are  the  bulk  of  the  lower 
classes  truly  inferior  by  heredity  to  those  above  them 
in  the  social  scale?  and  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Galton  and  Professor  Rarl  Pearson,  the  existing 
evidence  does  not  permit  the  writer  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  writer  evidently  thinks  that  the 
slum  child  owes  its  tendency  to  drink,  waste  and 
sloth  to  its  environment.  He  does  not  go  on  to  say 
that  Lady  Cardigan's  revelations  suggest  the  environ- 
ment of  the  slum  child  to  be  more  productive  of 
virtue  than  the  environment  of  the  putrescent   Peers. 

These  are  about  the  only  two  papers  that  the 
untechnical  reader  will  appreciate.  The  rest  will 
impress  him  with  a  lively  sense. of  his  own  ignorance 
and  an  admiration  not  less  keen  for  the  initi; 
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THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 
The  October  number  lias  yielded  several  of  the 

leading  articles  given  on  previous  pages. 

THE   DECLARATION   OF    LONDON. 

The  Declaration  of  London  is  discussed  by  a 
writer  who  concludes  that,  taken  all  in  all,  the  rules 
of  that  Declaration  represent  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween  the  respective  interests  of  neutrals  and  belli- 
gerents, and  between  the  interests  of  this  country 
and  those  of  Continental  Powers.  On  the  whole, 
the  interests  of  this  country  are  not  only  not  en- 
dangered by  its  stipulations,  but  are  rendered  even 
more  secure. 

"the  .mildest  and  least  selfish  autocrat: 

Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin  reviews  the  career  and 
character  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  declares : — 

Entirely  unlike  most  rulers  of  Latin-American  countries — 
with  whom,  indeed,  he  has  but  few  traits  in  common — Porfirio 
Diaz  has,  from  the  commencement  of  his  political  career,  proved 
himself  a  man  of  moral  probity.  With  ample  opportunity  of 
amassing  wealth,  he  has  regarded  its  acquisition  as  of  little  conse- 
quence tohis  ambition  ;  and  no  personal  acquisition  or  aggrandise- 
ment has  tempted  him  to  swerve  from  the  strict  path  of  duty  and 
of  independence  of  action.  In  the  social  duties  of  life  he  has 
proved  himself  equally  erect,  while  he  has  shown  himself  a  good 
judge  of  worth  in  others,  no  matter  in  what  station  of  life  he  has 
found  it.  If  Porfirio  Diaz  has  been  for  long  a  dictator,  he  has 
perhaps  proved  himself  one  of  the  mildest  and  least  selfish  auto- 
crats whom  the  woild  has  ever  known. 

AMATEUR   AND    PROFESSIONAL    IN    SPORT. 

The  dirge  of  our  decadent  race  reaches  its  third 
strophe.  It  has  been  chanted  in  the  Quarterly  con- 
cerning our  unwillingness  to  adopt  conscription,  our 
substitution  of  national  pensions  for  personal  thrift, 
and  now  it  is  shown  to  be  rife  in  our  sport.  There 
"  professionalism  is  the  enemy."  The  writer  thus 
distinguishes  between  real  professionalism  and  real 
amateurism  : — 

The  true  distinction  is  that  which  differentiates  the  enjoyment 
of  food  as  necessary  to  well-being  from  gluttony,  and  that 
which  marks  off  thrift  from  miserliness,  regard  for  appearance 
from  display,  true  piety  from  religious  ostentation.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  distinction  between  means  to  an  end  and  the 
perversion  of  such  means  into  an  end  in  itself.  The  man  who 
plays  a  game  for  the  game's  sake,  and  for  the  pleasure  and 
physical  benefit  it  entails,  without  regard  for  profit  or  popu- 
larity, is  an  amateur  ;  the  man  who  does  exactly  the  same  thing 
for  a  living  or  for  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  is  a  professional 

ENGLISH    ILLUSTRATORS   OF   DANTE. 

Mr.  Paget  Toynbee  furnishes  an  interesting  study 
on  this  subject,  with  illustrations  from  the  works  of 
Da  Vinci,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli.  Flaxman  and 
William  Blake.     He  concludes  : — 

In  art,  as  in  literature,  the  record  of  England  in  the  matter 
of  Dante  stands  second  to  that  of  Italy  alone.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  first  easel-picture  of  a  subject  from  Dante  was  painted 
by  an  English  artist  ;  and  it  was  an  English  artist  who  first, 
outside  "f  Italy,  produced  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  to 
the  "  Divina  Commedia." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Morse,  jun.,  writes  with  the  cheery 
optimism  of  the  American  on  the  United  States  as 
seen  through  foreign  spectacles,  and  Rev.  F.  R. 
Tennant  discourses  on  the  influence  of  Darwinism  on 
theology. 


THE   EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 
Several  papers  contained   in   the   October  issue 
have  been  separately  noticed. 

FROM    CROMWELL   TO    HAI.DANE. 

A  writer  on  the  land  forces  of  the  Crown,  past, 
present,  and  future,  says  that  "  it  was  the  lasting  mis- 
fortune of  the  nation  that  when  Cromwell's  new- 
model  army,  by  self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice  had 
won  for-  Parliament  the  cause  of  English  liberty, 
Parliament  itself  lacked  the  self-devotion  to  share  the 
fruits  of  victory  with  the  people."  Unfortunately,  the 
people  forgot  that  they  owed  their  liberties,  and  much 
more  beside,  to  military  forces,  and  learned  to  loathe 
the  very  name  of  an  army.  The  consequences  were 
revealed  in  the  next  two  centuries.  "  The  effect  of 
England's  chronic  military  weakness  upon  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  deplorable."  Again  and  again  our 
numerical  inferiority  encouraged  war  abroad.  Eng- 
land's desire  for  peace  was  mistaken  for  fear, 
moderation  for  weakness,  her  firmness  for  effrontery. 
The  writer  traces  how  these  lessons  have  been  learned, 
and  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  eulogy  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  system,  and  of  his  great  ideal,  "an  Empire 
organised  not  for  aggression,  but  for  its  own  defence 
in  times  of  great  emergency,"  and  holds  that  we  are 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  ultimate  goal. 

PRESIDENT   TAFT'S    FAILURE. 

A  study  of  the  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff 
concludes  as  follows  : — 

About  all  that  is  good  that  can  be  said  for  the  Tariff  Act  ot 
1909  is  that  it  must  constitute  a  new  starting-point  for  a  measure 
that  shall  end  the  corruption  of  the  protective  system  as  this 
corruption  was  developed  and  became  increasingly  widespread 
between  1861  and  1909.  With  the  uplift  in  Federal  politics 
that  characterised  Mr.  Roosevelt's  terms  as  President,  Aldrichism 
and  all  that  it  means  in  American  political  life  is  obviously 
coming  to  an  end.  Mr.  Taft  gave  no  aid  to  this  new  movement. 
In  his  handling  of  the  tariff  he  showed  himself  to  be  merely  a 
politician,  without  any  realisation  of  what  the  country  expected 
of  him  ;  devoid,  as  a  President,  of  courageous  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  political  principle.  He  disappointed  more  of  the 
rank  and  tile  of  the  Republican  Party  than  any  President  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  altogether  failed  to  make  adequate  use  of  the 
gTeat  opportunity  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  left  to  him. 

TENDENCIES    IN    MODERN    ENGLISH    POETRY. 

A  critic  of  recent  verse  says  that  it  is  something  of 
an  achievement  in  English  literature  to  produce  three 
distinct  orders  of  versification,  and  really  good  verse 
in  each  kind,  as  is  furnished  by  the  new  verse  of 
Meredith,  Hardy,  and  now  Doughty  ;  the  neo-classic 
and  melodists ;  and  the  balladmongers,  with  their 
patriotic  lines.  Of  the  vast  body  of  verse  which  is 
produced  nowadays,  "  very  much  shows  great  tech- 
nical excellence  ;  in  that  respect  the  average  is  high." 

A  paper  on  the  limitations  of  Egyptian  art  objects 
to  the  endeavour  to  find  in  it  high  intellectual 
advancement.  The  writer  says  that  the  whole  of 
Egyptian  civilisation  is  held,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
bondage  of  a  strict  routine.  Its  expedients  are  the 
expedients  of  primitive  man  perfected  by  endless 
repetition.     The  limitation  is  the  lack  of  intellect. 
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THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 
The  Hibbert  Journal  for  October  is  as  full  of  solid, 
serious,  thoughtful  articles  as  ever. 

A    NEW    CHRIST? 

The  Rev.  R.  Roberts,  who  is  quite  sure  that 
miracles  never  happen,  replies  to  Mr.  Chesterton's 
answer  to  his  paper  "  Jesus  or  Christ  ?"    He  says  :— 

The  evidence  available  for  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  so 
meagre,  so  contradictory  in  essential  particulars,  ami  so  per- 
meated with  miracles  that  it  does  not  carry  conviction  to  my 
mind.  Humanity  outgrows  its  Jesus,  and  creates  new  Christs 
for  its  new  emergencies. 

If  Mr.  Roberts  can  see  the  promise  of  the  coming 
of  the  new  Christ  he  would  do  well  to  hurry  up  and 
tell  us  where  to  look. 

THE    PAPACY. 

The  Rev.  A.  Faulkes,  writing  on  Modernism, 
prophesieth  thus  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Papacy  : — 

The  Papacy  is,  and  will  be  for  long,  a  force  in  politics.  It 
can  command  votes,  it  can  effect  combinations,  it  impresses  the 
imagination  ;  it  bulks  large  before  the  world.  But  it  is  a  declin- 
wer.  The  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  it  ;  the 
forces  which  are  making  history  are  on  the  other  side.  Silently, 
ceaselessly  they  work.  Like  a  majestic  iceberg,  detached  from 
some  Arctic  continent,  it  moves  southward  from  the  Polar  ocean, 
a  fragment  of  a  dead  world.  Ghostlike,  a  peril  to  mariners,  it 
towers  over  the  waters  that  wa-h  ils  base  :  its  peaks  glitter  in 
the  sunlight  ;  its  cliffs  reflect  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky.  And  all 
the  while  the  process  of  undermining  is  going  on  :  the  frozen 
mass  eDCOUnters  kindlier  currents  ;  the  temperature  rises  ;  a 
little  sooner,  a  little  later  it  may  be,  there  can  be  but  one  end. 


A  NEW  MUNICIPAL  REVIEW. 

The  Local  Government  Review,  which  appears  tor 
the  first  time  this  month,  claims  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
a  hitherto  unbroken  field.  "  It  is  the  first  review 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  adequate  and  impartial 
treatment  of  the  great  range  of  subjects  classed  under 
the  term  Local  Government."  It  will  eschew  politics, 
but  it  will  have  its  own  opinions.  "  It  knows  no 
Party."  Its  first  number  is  certainly  full  of  valuable 
information.  There  are  papers  on  the  afforestation 
of  commons,  on  the  Poor  Law  Reports,  and  on 
German  municipal  government. 

Dr.  John  S.  Owens  discusses  coast  erosion,  and 
says  that  it  is  now  generally  agreed  by  sea-defence 
engineers  that  groynes  of  some  form  or  other  are  the 
most  effective  means  of  checking  the  inroads  of  the 
sea.  Seawalls  he  describes  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
a  costly  one.  "  It  pays  property  owners  better  in 
some  cases  to  lose  their  land  than  to  protect  it." 
Therefore  he  considers  that  the  problem  of  protection 
should  be  regarded  as  a  national  rather  than  local 
concern. 

Mr.  Charles  '  Welch  tells  the  story  of  the  City 
bridges  and  the  Bridge  House  Trust,  which  has  built 
or  purchased  all  the  bridges  across  the  Thames  within 
the  City  of  London.  It  built  the  Tower  Bri 
widened  London  and  Llackfriars  Bridges,  and  is  now 
considering  the  question  of  reconstructing  Southwark 
Bridge   and   building   a    new   bridg       I  ' 

About  the  beginning  of  tin-  twelfth  century  London 


Bridge  was  in  possession  of  a  goodly  property,  and 
by  means  of  Royal  grams,  public  contributions,  tolls 
and  private  benevolence  the  wealth  of  the  bridge  has 
steadily  increased. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  presses  for  the  unification  of 
the  Public  Health  service,  as  he  considers  that  greater 
centralisation  would  increase  effectiveness  in  either 
small  rural  or  urban  districts. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Philip  describes  the  present  position  of 
the  Public  Library  movement.  He  states  that  there 
are  more  than  six  millions  of  books  on  the  shelves  of 
Municipal  libraries,  but  all  in  use  amongst  more  than 
two  million  ticket-holders,  who  borrow  sixty  million 
books  each  year.  More  than  eleven  million  volumes 
are  consulted  in  the  reference  libraries,  and  half  a 
million  people  each  day  visit  the  one  thousand  read- 
ing-rooms scattered  over  the  land.  Not  more  than 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stock  of  books  is 
composed  of  novels  of  all  kinds. 


MeCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 
The  opening  article  on  "  The  New  Drama  and  the 
New  Theatre,"  by  Mr.  William  Archer,  is  written  to 
show  that  in  America  there  are  certain  hopeful  signs 
of  dramatic  progress  akin  to  those  seen  lately  in 
London.  There  is  arising  in  America,  and  there  has 
been  arising  for  the  last  eight  years,  a  real  national 
drama.  American  plays  now  hold  the  American 
stage,  and  not  English  or  French  plays,  or  imitations 
of  one  or  the  other.  In  1907  it  was  as  hard 
ti>  find  an  English  play  in  America  as  in  1899 
it  was  to  find  an  American  play.  Professor 
Munslerberg,  in  "  Psychology  and  the  Market," 
rather  illustrates  the  American  tendency  to  use  big 
words  about  simple  things.  He  is  merely  discussing, 
rather  long-windedly,  why  some  advertisements  are 
so  worded  as  to  sell  the  article  advertised,  and 
why  others  are  not  so  worded,  and  insisting  on  the 
need  for  studying  how  to  catch  the  public's  attention, 
and  what  catches  it.  In  November  this  year  a 
congress  is  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  to  discuss 
pellagra,  and  Miss  Marion  H.  Carter  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  this  most  terrible  of  diseases. 
Lombroso,  she  says,  "  devoted  his  life"  to  studying 
it,  for  it  is  particularly  serious  in  Italy.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  eating  bad  wheat  or  bad  wheat- 
products  in  some  form  or  other.  In  America  pellagra 
is  increasing,  but  is  confined  to  the  eastern  States. 
In  Europe  it  is  a  disease  of  the  poor,  but  in  the 
United  States  it  has  attacked  the  well-to-do,  and 
women  far  more  frequently  than  men. 

The  October  number  of  the  Bookman  is  a  hand- 
some double  number,  the  main  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  Tennyson.  Besides  interesting  articles 
on  the  poet  by  Dr.  William  Marry  and  Mr.  Alfred  B. 
Cooper,  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  Tennyson  illustra- 
tions— portraits,  Somersby  and  other  localities  . 
ciated  with  Tennyson,  famous  illustrations  of  his 
poems,  etc, 
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C.  B.  FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 
The  November  number  is  a  good  one.  Among  its 
varied  articles  may  be  specially  mentioned  one  upon 
"  The  '  Royal  Sport '  uf  Cock-fighting,"  illustrated  with 
some  quaint  old  prints.  There  is,  the  writer  says,  ample 
evidence  that  "cocking"  had  once  almost  as  great  a 
hold  upon  the  community  as  horse-racing.  Hogarth 
has  a  famous  picture  (reproduced)  showing  the  Royal 
Cock-pit,  Westminster  ;  and  from  this  and  from  the 
pictures  of  the  various  stages  of  the  sport  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  we  have  lost  nothing  by  ceasing  to  take 
pleasure  in  it.  The  writer  who  sums  up  "  The  First- 
class  Cricket  Season  of  1909"  concludes  that  interest 
in  cricket  is  as  keen  as  ever,  though  this  year  it  has 
been  sadly  damped  by  the  weather.  Other  articles 
deal  with  Hunting  Pictures,  with  reproductions  of 
some ;  with  Trout-fishing  in  the  Highlands ;  and 
with  the  usual  variety  of  sporting  subjects  covered  by 
this  magazine.  Mr.  R.  P.  Hearne  has  a  paper  on 
"  Men  Who  Fly."  He  thinks  it  is  perhaps  too  early 
to  define  the  types  of  men  likely  to  become  fliers. 
Aviation  attracts  men  of  very  diverse  temperaments, 
but  for  some  cause  or  causes  some  men  succeed  in  it 
much  more  rapidly  than  others.  He  doubts  very 
much  the  existence  of  a  "  flying  face  "  ;  but  he  does 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  aviators  have  been 
cyclists  and  motorists,  while  hardly  one  has  been  a 
balloonist.  The  Wrights,  of  course,  were  originally 
bicycle-dealers  and  also  skilled  mechanics  before 
turning  their  attention  to  aeroplanes.  The  article 
contains  portraits  of  most  of  the  best-known  flying 
men,  and  also  of  their  different  types  of  machines. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  November  Pall  Mall  is  a  good  number, 
whose  opening  article  is  an  interesting  description  of 
the  City  Police  (more  than  a  thousand  in  number) 
and  their  work — especially  their  night-work,  which  is 
really  the  principal  part  of  their  duties.  They  have 
to  test  the  padlocks  of  shop  and  other  doors  ;  to 
report  noises  in  buildings;  to  prowl  around  City 
1  hurchyards  and  see  that  they  harbour  no  marauders 
intent  on  robbing  some  adjoining  warehouse  ;  to 
le  folk  who  have  thrown  themselves  or  fallen  into 
the  river,  and  to  apply  first  aid  ;  and  even  to  get  out 
a  clerk  or  porter  who  has  stayed  late  finishing  his 
work  and  been  locked  into  some  City  office.  We  owe 
much  to  these  gentlemen  in  blue. 

Mr. George  Smalley's  "Anglo- American  Memories" 
deal  chiefly  with  Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier,  with  whom  the 
writer  was  naturally  charmed  ;  with  Lord  and  Lad) 
Vberdeen,  and  Lord  ami  Lady  Minto.  He  gently  hints 
that  he  supposes  "the  Canadians  really  like  tu  live  a 
more  peaceful  life  than  they  were  allowed  to  do  when 
Lady  Abi  rdi  en  ruled  over  them." 

Mrs.  Wallace,  in  a  brightly  written  article,  describes 

home  hie  111  Uganda,  'specially  in  Entebbe  and  the 

native  •  apital,  Kampala.    To  jud]  e  from  hi  1  ai  1  "nut 

,  ,1      1  11  ...     is   rather  a  sui  prising 

.  :.  11        ju< ■iii-,  .mil  it  would  nol  di  1  for  l 


to  take  out  their  old  dresses  to  finish  off  in  Entebbe. 
Entebbe,  by-the-bye,  is  famous  for  its  lovely  roses. 

Mr.  Leonard  Willoughby  writes  of  "  Pheasants, 
Pheasant-shooting,  Sport  and  the  Budget."  If  we 
have  the  Budget,  we  cannot,  it  seems,  have  nearly  so 
much  pheasant-shooting  as  at  present.  He  gives  a 
table  of  the  expenses  of  a  guest  invited  to  a  three- 
days'  pheasant-shoot.  These  amount  to  £13  us., 
which,  remembering  other  accounts  I  have  heard  and 
read  of  country-house  tips,  seems  very  moderate,  as 
it  includes  cabs  and  cartridges  ;  and  the  butler  was 
graciously  content  with  jQi.  Less  the  value  of  four 
pheasants  presented  by  the  host,  the  actual  bill  came 
to  only  ^13  is.  The  writer's  point  is  the  very  old 
and  silly  one  that  pheasant-shooting  should  be  upheld 
because  it  does  so  much  to  help  to  circulate  the  coin 
of  the  realm. 

THE  CORNHILL. 
The  Cornhill  contains  a  delightful  article  upon 
Jamaica  and  its  charms,  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  which 
is  quoted  on  another  page.  It  is  the  flowers  which, 
to  judge  from  his  account,  must  be  so  marvellously 
beautiful ;  indeed,  some  parts  of  the  article  make  one 
think  of  Andersen's  "  Little  Mermaid,"  and  others  of 
the  kind  of  garden  in  which  fairy-tale  heroes  find 
themselves.  January  is  the  opening  of  spring  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  flower  shows  of  fields  and  gardens 
-then  "  transcend  any  reasonable  description."  The 
amusing  article,  "  Did  Bacon  sign  Shakespeare?"  is 
not  the  dreadful. Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  dished 
up  again,  but  an  amusing  comment  on  the  reasoning 
in  a  recent  volume  of  631  pages  on  "Some  Acrostic 
Signatures  of  Francis  Bacon."  The  writer,  Mr.  John 
Pollock,  shows  how  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  should 
arrive  at  results  necessitating  the  re-writing  of  all  our 
histories  of  English  literature.  We  should  find,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  Stevenson's 
"Catriona";  that  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  Milton's 
sonnet  "  On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont  "  ;  that 
Soulhey  successfully  forged  "Lycidas";  and,  finally, 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  authorised  version  of  the 
Bible.  Another  article  deals  with  some  unpublished 
letters  of  Anna  Seward's.  They  were  in  lady 
Ritchie's  possession  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
tin-  reader  will  extract  much  amusement  from  the 
selections  of  them  which  she  publishes,  with  a  lively 
commentary,  Mr.  Robert  l'ell  contributes  a  highly 
appreciative  sketch  of  the  late  Father  Tyrrell,  the 
lesuit  who  asked  eventually  to  be  absolved  from  his 
vows,  and  who  stum-  lor  Catholic  reform.  Father 
Tyrrell  was,  in  tin;  words  of  M.  Hyacinthe-Loyson, 
"  ugly  enough  to  frighten  the  devil,  and  delightful 
enough  to  charm  angels." 


Tin.  Magazine  of  Commerce  for  October  is  a  very 
interesting  number,  and  contains  a  number  of  most 
instructive  papers.  Among  the  rest  is  one  aboul  the 
cultivation  ol  Para  rubber,  winch  tells  us  how  it  is 
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The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
The  October  number  offers  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects  combined  with  real  instruction  and  deep  sug- 
gestion.  One  or  two  of  the  papers  have  been 
separately  noticed.  Or.  Agar  Beet  discusses  the 
!  question  of  what  is  meant  by  holiness  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  finally  defines  it,  when 
applied  to  persons  and  things,  as  unreserved  devotion 
tn  Cod.  When  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  denotes  His 
claim  to  such  devotion.  A  paper  by  the  late  Percy 
Ainsworth  on  the  ethical  emphasis  in  modern  reli- 
gious teaching  pleads  for  the  reconstruction  of  Chris- 
tian dogmatic  in  terms  of  ethics.  Professor  Lofthouse 
describes  how  modern  archaeology  enables  us  to  recon- 
struct the  world  of  the  Hebrews  so  that  we  are  almost 
as  much  at  home  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ  as  we  are  by  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  the  fifteenth  century  after  Christ. 
l>r.  Edward  Walker  contributes  a  study  of  Lucretius 
as  the  precursor  of  modern  science,  and  remarks  with 
wonder  upon  his  anticipations  of  the  latest  disco- 
veries. Dr.  Garvie  welcomes  the  modern  challenge 
to  foreign  missions  presented  by  the  comparative 
science  of  religions. 


The  Poetical. 
The  Poetical,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared 
last  month,  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Poetry  Recital 
Society  (2d.  Gun  House,  Surrey  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.).  The  aim  of  the  Society,  of  which  Lady  Mar- 
garet Sackvil'.e  is  President,  is  to  bring  together  lovers 
of  poetry  with  a  view  to  extending  and  developing 
an  intelligent  interest  in  and  proper  appreciation  of 
poetry,  to  encourage  the  intelligent  reading  of  verse, 
and  to  study  the  art  and  mission  of  poetry.  Among 
1,  patrons  or  honorary  members  of  the  Society  are 
the  Pishop  of  Durham,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Professor  Oscar  Browning,  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  An  hdeacon  Sinclair,  Rev.  Father 
Benson,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  Dr.  Furnivall,  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell.  The  course  of  reading  and  learning  sug- 
gested  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Lushington,  with  work  for 
every  week  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  sug- 
gests that  the  Society  will  not  lack  in  thoiouglmess  or 
comprehensiveness. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 
Much  the  longest  and  most  important  article  in 
Scribner's  this  month  is,  of  course,  Ex-President 
Roosevelt's  second  paper  on  "  African  Came  Trails," 
which  is  accompanied  by  many  illustrations,  and  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Wm.T.  Hernaday  writes  of  the 
New  York  "  Zoo,"  or  Zoological  Park,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  South  Bronx  Park.  Three  distinguished  foreign 
critics,  he  says — Lord  Northcliffe,  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo — have  pronounced  this  "Zoo" 
i"    be    the   finest    in    the    world.     The    cosl    oi 

ous  and  wonderful   Zoological    P  rl  been 


borne  by  New  York  City  (not  the  State)  and  by 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  founded  in  1895. 
There  were  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  in  1908 
4,034  specimens,  as  against  the  3,149  of  Berlin  (1907) 
and  2,972  of  London  (rgoS).  In  July,  1909,  how- 
ever, there  were  5,530  living  specimens  in  New  York 
Park.  Against  this  it  should  be  stated  that  there 
were  743  specimens  of  mammals  in  New  York,  as 
against  946  in  Berlin  and  S73  in  London.  About  a 
million  and  a  half  people  visited  the  Park  last  year. 


The  Eugenics  Review. 
The  Eugenics  Review  is  one  of  the  bravest  and 
frankest  exponents  of  a  good  cause  to  be  found  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  world.  The  October  number  con- 
tains several  admirable  papers,  one  of  which,  by 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  on  "The  Sterilisation  of  the 
Unfit,"  is  noticed  elsewhere  Mrs.  Scharlieb  has  an 
admirable  essay  on  Adolescent  Girlhood.  Lieut. -Col. 
Climo  writes  on  Race  Betterment  as  a  National  Duly. 
Mr.  Slaughter,  in  his  paper  on  Selection  in  Marriage, 
suggests  that  prospective  parents-in-law  might  do 
worse  than  insist  upon  the  production  of  a  life 
insurance  policy  before  permitting  any  suitor  to  pay- 
bis  addresses  to  their  daughter.  This  would  ensure 
a  medical  examination  and  be  evidence  of  thrift. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  Eugenics  might  be  grafted 
upon  the  Confirmation  and  Marriage  Services.  The 
whole  number  is  full  of  matter  for  thought.  Note 
that  in  one  of  its  reviews  it  quotes  the  authority  of  the 
surgeon  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital  that  the  ri 
of  the  CD.  Acts  was  followed,  not,  as  he  anticipated, 
by  an  increase  of  disease,  but  by  a  diminution  both 
of  the  number  of  cases  and  the  virulence  of  the 
malady. 


The  Woman  at  Home. 
This  month's  number  is  much  better  than  some 
recent  ones  have  been.  An  illustrated  article  deals 
with  "Athletic  Sisters" — the  He/.lets,  the  Leitches, 
and  several  other  golfing  sisterhoods,  with  famous 
hockey  and  croquet-playing  sisters.  Some  of  the 
pictures  might  give  a  handle  to  those  who  contend 
that  athletic  sports  do  not  invariably  tend  to  feminine 
grace.  Another  article  describes  Nuneham,  the  Berk- 
shire seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt.  Nune- 
ham was  the  English  home  which  Hawthorne  found 
"as  perfect  as  anything  earthly  could  be."  The 
opening  article  is  upon  a  Colonial  training  school  for 
ladies  at  Arlesey,  mar   Hitchin.     Thi  rx  ss  of 

the  training  "for  the  Colonies"  without,  it  would 
ieem,  any  reference  to  which  Colony,  or  what  part  of 
any  Colony,  is  selected— whether  a  town  or  country 
district,  a  tropical,  sub-tropical,  temperate,  or  cold 
climate — is  amusing,  to  say  the  least.  <  anada,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  the  Colony  kept  most  in  view.  You 
might  keep  house  fiftj  years  in  mosi  pots  of  New 
Zealand,  and   never  want  to  do  n  in    o|  the  things 

taught  at  li 
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THE  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  a  long  and 
characteristic  article  in  the  Rivista  J' Italia  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Lombroso,  whose  death  has  been 
announced  since  it  was  in  print.  It  deals  with  the 
artificial  creation  of  Magi  among  primitive  peoples, 
and  describes  and  compares  a  number  of  curious 
customs  connected  with  religious  observances.  G. 
M.irangoni  defends  the  painter  known  to  us  as 
Sodoma  from  the  accusations  of  Vasari,  and  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  his  hero.  In  a  vivacious  article 
G.  Lanzalone  discusses  the  possibility  of  progressing 
towards  a  universal  language.  He  thrusts  aside  Vola- 
puk,  Esperanto,  and  all  artificial  languages  as  destined 
to  fail  miserably,  yet  he  believes  that  by  degrees  a 
universal  language  might  arise,  a  sublime  bond  of 
unity  between  all  nations,  towards  which  existing 
languages  would  be  as  dialects.  He  sees  in  the 
languages  of  all  civilised  people  a  tendency  to  absorb 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  common  words,  and 
these  should  no  longer  be  considered  as  barbarisms, 
but  as  "  civilisms."  English,  he  thinks,  might  have 
been  the  universal  language  were  it  not  "for  the 
"enormous  difficulty  of  the  spelling  and  the  pronun- 
ciation." He  suggests  that  some  international  form 
of  shorthand  might  be  made  to  fit  all  languages. 

The  Rassegna  jNaziouale  publishes  long  letters  from 
Fogazzaro  and  from  Count  Gallarati-Scoiti  on  the 
school  question,  both  urging  that  Catechism  should 
not  be  taught  in  Government  elementary  schools,  as 
it  is  taught  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner  by  teachers 
the  majority  of  whom  are  agnostics.  The  Deputy, 
C.  Calisse,  writes  lengthily  on  the  politico-religious 
situation  in  Italy,  and  declares  that  the  nation  at  large 
has  no  intention  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
France,  but  admits  that  the  Extreme  Left  in  the 
Chamber  is  doing  its  utmost  to  drive  the  Govern- 
ment into  an  anti-clerical  policy. 

In  the  Nuova  Antologia  Grazia  Deledda  begins  a 
new  serial  novel  of  Corsican  peasant  life.  There  is  a 
laudatory  article  on  Tennyson,  in  honour  of  his  cente- 
nary, and  a  vivid  sketch  of  Alinda  Brunamonti,  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  poetess  of  last  century.  She 
was  both  learned  and  pious,  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  Her  verse  was 
purely  idealistic,  and  was  imbued  with  the  beauty  of 
her  native  Umbrian  province  and  with  not  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  St.  Francis.  E.  Loevinson  reviews  the 
first  volume  of  Mazzini's  complete  letters,  recently 
published,  and  covering  the  years  1831-3.  No  letters 
<>!  Mazzini  are  in  existence  written  earlier 
than  his  twenty-third  year.  There  is  a  chatty 
account  ot  the  growth  of  the  cut-flower  in- 
dustry of  the  Italian  Riviera,  which  is  still  increasing 
rapidly.  Over  9>°oo,ooo  francs'  worth  of  (lowers 
-led  last  winter.  Carnations  are  grown  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  then  roses,  th  It 

'rth   noting  thai  the  industry  that  has 
much  foi    Ligunan  prosperity  was  due   m  th< 
instance   to   a  German,   lieu    Winter,   of    Heidelberg, 


who  started  rose-growing  for  export  at  Bordighera  in 
1874- 

The  Civilth  Cattolica  describes  with  warm  approval 
a  new 'union  of  Catholic  women  in  Rome,  the  object 
of  which  is  mainly  educational,  to  prepare  women  for 
wider  social  and  civic  activity.  It  has  been  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  as  it  is  to  be  managed  by 
the  women  themselves  it  should  prove  very  useful. 
Another  article  describes  the  growth  of  "  L' Action 
Populaire,"  the  great  Catholic  publishing  so 
which,  starting  in  a  small  way  at  Rheims,  now  covers 
the  greater  part  of  France.  In  an  article  on  theo- 
sophy — one  of  a  series — a  very  vigorous  attack  is 
made  on  Mme.  Blavatsky. 

La  Lettura  describes,  with  many  illustrations,  the 
extraordinary  upgrowth  of  a  new  Messina  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old.  Happily  the  new  houses  are  all  of 
wood  and  of  not  more  than  two  stories. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  interest  in  the   October  Atlantic  Monthly  is 
mainly  American.      Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin  replies 
to  a  paper  in  the  July  number  by  "  A  British  Marine 
Officer,"  which  expressed  the  amazement  of  European 
statesmen  and  naval  and  military  experts  at  America's 
having  allowed  her  merchant  fleet  to  be  driven  from 
the  ocean.     He  does  not  agree  that  a  "  free-ship  " 
policy    would    have    averted   this,  but  admits    that 
Europe  has  now  got  the  American  carrying  trade,  and 
will   not   easily   relinquish    it — a    mortifying    state  of 
things  due,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  the 
ship-sailing  industry  for  foreign  trade  has  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  left  outside  the  American  protective 
system.       The    shipbuilder    is     protected,     but    the 
business  of  ocean-carrying   is   not.      There   are   no 
subsidies    for    American    ships,  and  American    ship- 
owners   cannot    compete    against    lines    which     are 
subsidised,  sometimes  heavily  subsidised.     China  and 
the  United  States  are  the  only   important    Govern- 
ments which  do  not  subsidise  their  mercantile  marine, 
and  they  have  not  much  mercantile  marine  now  to 
subsidise.     Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg  writes  upon 
"The   Standing   of  Scholarship  in  America."     That 
standing   is   at  present  much  lower  than  it  should  be, 
and  lower  than  it  is  in  Germany.     As  an  example  of 
the  comparatively  low  regard  in  which  scholarship  is 
held    in  America,  he   cites  the  recent  death   of  New- 
comb,  the  astronomer,  astronomy  being,  he  s.ivs,  the 
one   science   in  which  America   has  1   the  first 

rank.     Newcomb's  death,   however,  "did   not  b 
the  slightest  ripple  of  excitement.      The  death   of  the 
manager  of  the  professional  baseball  games  interested 
the  country  rather  more."     Another  rather  inter, 
paper,  difficult  to  summarise,  deals  with  "  Sincerity  in 
Autobiogra; 

The  Chautauqwm  began  in  September  and  con- 
tinued in  November  two  interesting  studies,  one  on 
"  Women  in  Civilisati  V    I  other 

"A   '  Both  .u,    copiously 

illustrated. 
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THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

The  German  Army  is  frequently  held  up  as  a 
model  for  other  countries ;  there  are  some  people  in 
Spain  who  think  that  the  reputation  of  the  Spanish 
Army  would  be  enhanced  if  it  were  modelled  after 
the  German,  and  there  are  other  people  who  hold 
the  contrary  view.  In  La  Lcctura  Sr.  Mariano 
Marfil  publishes  a  review  of  a  book  entitled  "  Nine 
Months  in  tin-  German  Army,"  and  lie  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  German 
system  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  Peninsula; 
it  suits  a  cold,  almost  unimpressionable  race  because 
the  members  of  that  race  are  capable  of  being 
regarded  as  machines,  but  the  Spaniard  could  not 
become  an  automaton.  There  is  too  much  imagina- 
tion, too  much  tire,  in  the  Spaniard  ;  it  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  adopt  Teutonic  methods.  In  the 
same  review  Sr.  Gabriel  Maura  Gamazo  writ' 
the  hygiene  of  eating  in  the  thirteenth  century  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  He  gives  some  of  the 
extraordinary  menus  and  also  some  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  doctors  for  counteracting  the  effects  of 
eating.  Professor  Adolfo  Posada  gives  an  account 
of  the  Sociological  Congress  held  in   Berne  in  July. 

The  most  noteworthy  article  in  Nuestro  Ticmpo  is 
that  on  Co-operative  Bakeries  in  foreign  countries. 
In  this  article  the  writer  deals  with  the  co-operative 
movement  in  England  and  one  or  two  other  countries, 
giving  some  statistics  concerning  the  progress  of  co- 
operative institutions,  especially  bakeries,  in  1  - 
Britain.  Amongst  the  co-operative  societies  of  1  rig- 
land  and  Scotland  he  gives  the  preference  to  that 
of  Leeds,  founded  in  1847,  and  commencing  with  a 
small  shop  selling  flour ;  to-day  this  society  has 
50,000  members,  and  possesses  eighty  lar^e  ware- 
houses. The  writer  gives  details  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  in  the  same  way,  mentioning  the  prim  ipal 
societies  in  each  country,  and  the  business  done. 

Espana  Moderna  contains  another  instalment  of 
the  biography  of  Goya,  the  great  Spanish  painter, 
giving  some  amusing  notes  concerning  the  artist's 
predilection  for  bull-fighting.  It  is  said  that  when 
young  he  acted  as  bull-fighter  to  pay  for  his  journey 
to  Italy,  but  this  is  not  proved;  nevertheless  he 
appears  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  voca 
or  profession.  When  in  bordeaux,  at  the  age  of 
eighty   years,   hi  ed    before    the    exiles   of   his 

experience  and  skill,  and  proposed  to  show  them  in  a 
practical  way  how  a  bull  was  killed.     There  are  n 
pictures   of  bulls   which    wire    painted    by    him    at 
different  periods  of  his  long  life,  one  of  which  ("  The 
Escaping  Bulls")  is  now  in  England.     Another  writer 
in  this  review  criticises  "Don   Quixote,' and   m 
course  of  his  dissertation  says  that  the  Spanish  w  1 
of  that  time,  as  well  as  English  writers  of  the  p 
of  Elizabeth,  were  not  so  original  as  most  people  sup- 
pose.    Then  there  is  a  paper  on  what  may  be  railed 
the  aristor,  ral 
lona. 


THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

"North  American  Prisons  and  Reformatories "  is 

the  title  of  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  van  der  Elst  in 
Vragen  da  Tijds,  in  which  the  author  gives  much 
information  about  those  institutions.  Hecommences 
with  the  prison  or  reformatory  constructed  by  William 
Penn  in  his  Transatlantic  settlement.  It  was  on  the 
solitary  confinement  system,  and  the  prisoners  had 
the  bible,  and  only  the  Bible,  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  time.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  now  famous 
em  Penitentiary,  the  dwellers  in  which  have  a 
fairly  good  time  nowadays.  The  writer  describes 
other  United  States  prisons,  and  gives  details  of  the 
various  forms  of  imprisonment  ;  there  are  the  leasing- 
out  systems  in  the  Southern  States,  where  good  con- 
duct men  can  finish  their  sentence  on  a  plantation  ; 
the  automatic  shortening  principle,  according  to 
which  the  convicts  gain  a  rebate  in  time  by  reason  of 
good  behaviour;  and  others.  An  idea  is  given  of 
the  variations  in  punishment  for  similar  crimes  in  the 
different  States  ;  in  one,  for  instance,  bigamy  is 
punished  with  a  maximum  of  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, whereas  it  is  four  times  as  long  in  another 
State. 


A  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  leading 
feature  in  Ouzc  Eeuw.  The  next  contribution  is  on 
Finland.  The  present  repressive  policy  is  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  faith  from  which  the  Finns  have  suf- 
fered for  a  decade.  "  Russia  will  not  listen  to  words, 
she  must  be  compelled  by  blows  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear!"  said  a  Finn  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
Another  readable  contribution  is  that  on  Romain 
Rolland,  a  Frenchman,  who  may  be  called  an 
historian  of  music.  He  has  written  on  Musicians  of 
ner  Times  and  Musicians  of  Modern  Times,  and 
Ins  work  is  both  interesting  and  original. 


In  De  Gids  we  have  a  comparison  of  Haw- 
thorne's "Blithedale  Romance  "  with  another  story  of 
the  same  time  and  place,  "  Quia  Absurdum."  A 
contribution  on  the  aviation  week  at  Rheims  is  note- 
worthy from  the  fact  that  it  contains  plans  of  the 
Ble'riot  monoplane  and  the  Farman  biplane,  as  well 
as  a  view  of  tiie  Wright  machine  in  flight.  But  the 
most  interesting  article  is  that  on  the  "  Holland- 
Am.  rica  Line,"  whicli  deals  with  emigration  to 
America,  and  contrasts  American  institutions  with 
British,  ultimately  declaring  that  Holland,  not  1 
land,  is  the  mother  country  of  tin    Americans. 


Elsci'ier  i.s  again  full  of  illustrations,  including  many 

reproductions  of  pictures  by  sue  ii  French  caricaturists 
and  comic  artists  as  ('ham,  Grevin,  and  Gavarni. 
opening  article  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
well-known  Dr.  R.  J.  Blok,  who  lias  just  celebrated 
the    twenty-fifth   an  of  his   elevation   to   the 

of  I  [i story. 
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THE     HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 
LIEUT.    SHACKLETON'S  STORY  OF   HIS   DASH   FOR  THE  SOUTH    POLE. 


LAST  month  a  small  sailing  vessel,  gaily  tricked 
out  with  flags,  which  lay  in  the  Thames  opposite 
the  Temple,  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than 
30,000  persons,  each  of  whom  paid  a  shilling  to  go 
on  board.  The  ship  was  small ;  the  quarters  of  tl  e 
men  were  infinitesimal.  Excepting  a  couple  of  half- 
grown  Esquimaux  dogs,  an  old  sled,  and  a  pair  of 
ice-boots,  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  on 
board.  But  the  ship  drew  as  a  magnet  all  those  in 
whose  veins  coursed  the  life-blood  of  our  V iking 
ancestors.  For  its  name  was  the  Nlmrod,  and  it  was 
in  this  vessel  Lieutenant  Shackleton  and  his  brave  com- 
panions had  sailed  across  desolate  seas  to  the  Antactic 
Continent.      This  month  the  weather-beaten  hull  will 


Lieutenant  Shackleton's  eagerly  expected  work  is, 
above  everything  else,  an  intensely  human  document. 
There  are  no  strivings  after  effect,  no  gorgeous 
descriptions  or  too  lurid  details  of  the  desperate 
plights  in  which  the  explorers  were  constantly  finding 
themselves.  It  is  a  simple,  unvarnished  tale  of  the 
doings  of  intrepid  men  in  the  Antarctic  solitudes,  a 
tale  which  will  stir  the  pulses  of  every  reader  and 
send  a  thrill  of  pride  through  every  Briton.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  the  heroism  of  men  who  risked  their  lues 
day  after  day  as  they  crossed  ghastly  crevasses  and 
struggled  forward  against  howling  blizzards,  on 
quartet  rations,  without  a  full  meal  for  months,  suffer- 
ing   from    snow-blindness,    dysentery,     and    bruises 


SHACK]  ETON,  MARSHALL, 

On  their  Return  from  the  South. 


exert  the  same  magnetic  attraction  in  Liverpool,  in 
Manchester,  and  in  Glasgow.  For  the  Nimrod  lias 
become  a  kind  of  pilgrim  shrine,  consecrated  by  the 
bravery,  the  devotion,  and  the  loyal  good  1  omradeship 
of  those  whom  she  landed  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
South  Pole. 

It  the  ship  attracted  so  man)-  thousands,  how  much 
vaster  will  be  the  multitude  which  will  listen  to 
Lieutenant  Shackleton's  lectures,  and  vaster  still  the 
myriads  who  will  follow  the  expedition  day  by  day  in 
"t  Lieutenanl  Shackleton's  book,  whii  h 
h.is  this  month  been  pul  VVm.  Eieinemano, 


innumerable.  As  we  read  of  how  they  Stag 
along,  starving,  half-frozen,  gasping  for  breath  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  gigantic  plateau  on  which 
they  were  the  only  living  things,  we  marvel  that  such 
superhuman  exertions  should  be  made  merely  iii 
order  to  carry  the  Union  Jack  a  few  mile  nearer  the 
South  Pole, 

The  book  divides  itself  into  several  sections.  One 
deals  with  the  preparations  for  departure  and  ihe 
arrival  at  the  permanent  ice.  Another  tells  of  the 
life  at  tin  wintei  quarters  ami  the  conquest  of  Mount 
i  rebu  .  on  the  summit  of  which  man  foi  the  fust 
imp    planted  Professor 
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David's  account  of  his  successful  expedition  in  search 
of  the  Magnetic  Pole.  There  are  180  pages  of 
appendices  devoted  to  the  scientific  results  of  the 
Expedition,  and  contributed  by  its  scientific  members. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  section  giving  an  account  of  the 
dash  for  the  South  Pole  that  readers  will  probably 
first  turn.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  simple  diary, 
where  from  day  to  day  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
set  down  the  story  of  the  wonderful  march.  This 
diary,  terse,  to  the  point,  must  take  its  place  as  the 
epic  of  Antarctic  Exploration. 

THE    POLE    NINETY-SEVEN    MILES    AWAY. 

How  calmly    the    determination    to    return   is   set 


ponies  for  hauling  the  sledges  were  used,  and  were 
found  to  work  splendidly.  Had  the  fourth  and  last 
pony  not  vanished  down  a  crevasse,  and  thus 
deprived  the  Expedition  of  its  food  supply  for  many 
days,  the  South  Pole  would  probably  have  been 
reached. 

WITHOUT    FURS. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Polar  explorer 
as  encased  in  furs  and  laden  with  much  clothing.  It 
is  surprising  to  find  that  Lieutenant  Shackleton  and 
his  companions  were  only  habited  in  thick  Jaeger 
underclothing,  woollen  shirt,  singlet  and  jersey, 
having   as    the    main     protection    against  cold    and 


The  Great  Ice  Barrier.     A  Wall  of  Ice,  120  feet  high  at  this  point. 


down  ;  but  between    the    lines  we   can   see   the  awful 
disappointment,  so  bravely  borne  : — 

January  6th. — This  must  be  our  last  outward  march  with  the 
sledge  and  camp  equipment.  To-morrow  we  must  leave  camp 
with  some  food,  and  push  as  far  south  as  possible  and  plant  the 
Flag,  We  are  at  SS  degrees  7  minutes  south  to-night.  It  is 
blowing  hard,  and  I  would  fail  to  explain  my  feelings  if  I  bad 
to  write  them  down  now  that  the  end  has  couie.  There  is  only 
one  thing  that  lightens  the  disappointment,  and  thai 
feeling  that  we  have  done  all  we  could.  It  is  the  forces  ol 
nature  that  have  prevented  us  from  going  right  through.  I 
cannot  write  more. 

The  party  who  made  the  famous  dash  consisted  of 
lieutenant  Shackleton,  the  leader  of  the  whole  I 
dition,  J.  B.  Adams,  its  second  in  command,  E.  S. 
Marshall,  the  ;ui  ;eon,  and  I'.  Wild,  who  had  been 
with  i  ton  in  the  Discovery  Expe- 
[nstead  ol  dog     I i   relied  upon 


wind  a  blouse  and  trousers  made  of  Burberry,  a  vi  ry 
light  wind  and  water  proof  material.  They  dis 
ed  entirely  with  the  usual  pilot-cloth  garments 
and  furs.  On  their  hands  they  wore  woollen  gloves, 
and  over  this  mitts,  which  weie  the  only  fur  covering 
they  had.  On  their  feet  they  bad  several  paiis  of 
heavy  woollen  socks  and  then  finnesco  boots  made 
of  reindeer  skin.  Not  only  was  their  clothing  very 
light,  but  they  frequently  dragged  the  sledges  clad 
only  in  their  singlets  and  pyjama  trousers.  At  night 
they  slept  in  fur  sleeping-bags  in  their  pyjamas. 

The  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  icy  plateau  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  description  of  the  ponies  dripping 
with  perspiration  on  the  sunny  Hank,  whilst  their  hair 
was  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  other.  As  the  sun  went 
round,  the  ii  e  area  on  the  ponies  i  hanged  Its  position 
but  not  its  size.     Tin    |" mil  s   were  killed  at    I 

\  !  > 1  i    1 1  '    1  I  '         >  1 1  1 1        Of  l       I  '  I  1 1    •  1 1  11  i  I  I  I        1 1 
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camivora  of  any  sort  made  it  possible  to  leave  the 
carcasses  and  use  them  for  food  on  the  return 
journey. 

THE    GREAT    ANTARCTIC    PLATEAU. 

On  the  way  South  they  struggled  up  to  a  great 
plateau  10,000  feet  high,  fighting  the  last  few  days 
against  a  fearful  blizzard.  The  ascent  to  this 
plateau  was  made  over  a  glacier,  and  how  the 
explorers  escaped  without  broken  limbs  or  sprained 
ankles  is  a  marvel  which  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
rightly  attributes  to  a  higher  Power.  Having  passed 
this  glacier,  he  wrote  : — 

We  have  now  traversed  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  crevassed 
1   and  risen  6,000  feet  on  the  largest  glacier  in  the  world.  One 


griping  the  edge.  No  sign  of  the  pony.  They  soon 
helped  Wild  out  of  his  dangerous  position,  but  poor 
Socks  had  gone  : — 

Wild  had  had  a  miraculous  escape.  He  was  following  up 
our  tracks,  and  we  had  passed  over  a  crevasse  which  was  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  but  the  weight  of  the  pony  broke  through 
the  snow  crust,  and  in  a  second  all  was  over.  We  lay  down 
and  looked  over  the  gulf,  hut  no  sound  or  sign  came  to  us ;  a 
black  bottomless  pit  it  seemed  to  be. 

On  their  return,  following  their  former  tracks,  they 
constantly  came  to  yawning  crevasses  across  which 
when  going  South  they  had  dragged  the  sledges,  little 
knowing  what  a  thin  crust  of  snow  and  ice  was 
between  them  and  destruction.  The  longest  day's 
march     was     twenty-nine     miles,     when    the    wind 
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more  cri  ipi   and  we  will  be  on  the  plateau,  please  God. 

We  are  all  fit  and  well. 

WALKING    ON    A    GLASS    ROOF. 

The  going  amongst  the  crevasses  must    have  been 
ble.     Wild  describes  the  sensation    of  walking 
over  tin-  fearful  glacier,  half  ice  and  half  snow,  as  like 
walking  over  the  glass  roof  of  a  station  : — 

regards  tl mi  di  ite  danger, 

1    are  always  glad  to  mi  el with    their 

dii     tint  i^,  no 1  hidden  by  thi  1  ring. 

I  in -y    were  constantly    lulling   into   these    hidden 

s,  being  saved  from  death   by   the   heavy  sledge 

and  stout  harness  which  attached  them   to   it.     On 

1   hearing  a  cry  o(  "I  relp"  from  U  ild, 

ilie  otl  bed  back  to  his ...  the 

■I  ward  end  down   a 

and    Wild  ;   out   from  the  side  of    the  gulf 


was  behind — rushing  the  sledge,  under  sail,  down 
icefalls  and  through  crevasses  -and  the  shortest  some 
three  miles.  The  actual  distance  covered  on  that 
day  being,  however,  three  times  as  much  as  after 
Socks  disappeared  down  the  crevasse,  the  men  had 
to  pull  one  sledge  along  first,  and  then  go  back  again 
and  draw  the  other  one  up  to  it.  A  laborious  process 
indeed  I 

The  explorers  discovered  a  new  mountain  range, 
and  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  diary  : — 

These  mountains  are  not  beautiful  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term,  but  they  are  magnificent  in  their  stern  and  rugged 
grandeur.  No  fool  ha  evei  trod  on  iheir  mighty  sides,  and 
until  we  reached  this  frozen  land  no  human  eyes  had  seen  their 
forms. 

1  IN. 

On  tin-   journe)  South  there  was   link    chance  >>i 

talking,    but  on  the  return,    with    the    wind    behind, 
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conversation  could  he  indulged  in.and  the  principal 
and    most   earnest   subject   of  discussion  was 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  writes: — 

The  glory  of  the  great  mountains  that  towered  high  on  1 
siilo,  the  majesty  of  the  enormous  glacier  up  which  we  travelled 
so  painfully,  did  not  appeal  to  our  emotions  to  any  gre.it  extent. 
Man  becomes  very  primitive  when  he  is  hungry  and  short  "I 
tnd  we  learned  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  desperately 
hungry.  I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  the  people  who 
suffer  from  hunger  in  the  big  cities  of  civilisation  felt  as  Wi 
feeling,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not,  for  no 
harrier  of  law  and  order  would  have  been  allowed  to  Stand 
between  OS  and  any  food  that  had  been  available.  The  man 
who  starves  in  a  city  is  weakened,  hopeless,  spiritless,  and  we 
were  vigorous  and  keen. 

Heated  discussions  took  place  about  dishes  invented 
by  the  explorers  as  they  struggled  forward,  and  their 
fancies  wandered,  depicting  gigantic  meals  when  once 
they  reached  winter  quarters.  "  I  daresay,"  says  Lieu- 
tent  Shackleton, 

that  all  this  sounds  very  greedy  and  uncivilised  to  the  reader 
who  has  never  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  hunger  makes  a  man  very  primitive.  We  did  not 
smile  at  ourselves  or  at  each  other  as  we  planned  wonderful 
feats  of  over-eating.  We  were  perfectly  serious  about  the 
matter,  and  we  noted  down  in  the  back  pages  of  our  diaries 
details  of  the  meals  that  we  had  decided  to  have  as  soon  as  we 
got  back  to  the  places  where  food  was  plentiful. 

DIVIDING   THE    FOOD. 

Obviously,  after  so  many  weeks  of  semi-starvation, 
the  nerves  of  the   travellers  got  very  much  on  1 
This  appeared   in   the   way  in  which   the  food  was 
divided.     Lieutenant  Shackleton  says  : — 

We  would  make  the  biscuits  last  as  long  as  possible,  and 
sometimes  we  tried  to  save  a  bit  to  eat  in  the  sleeping-bag  latex 
on,  but  it  was  hard  to  do  this.  If  one  of  us  dropped  a  crumb 
the  others  would  point  it  out,  and  the  owner  would  wet  his 
finger  in  his  mouth  and  pick  up  the  morsel.  Not  the  smallest 
fragment  was  allowed  to  escape. 

We  used  to  "turn  backs"  in  order  to  ensure  equitable 
division  of  the  food.  The  cook  would  pour  the  hoosh  into  the 
pannikins  and  arrange  the  biscuits  in  four  heaps.  Perhaps  some 
one  would  suggest  that  one  pannikin  had  rather  less  in  it  than 
another,  and  if  this  view  was  endorsed  by  the  others  there 
would  be  a  readjustment.  Then  when  we  were  all  satisfied 
that  the  food  had  been  divided  as  fairly  as  possible,  one  man 
would  turn  his  back,  and  another,  pointing  at  one  pannikin  or 
group  of  biscuits,  would  say,  "  Whose?"  The  man  who  had 
his  back  turned,  and  therefore  could  not  see  the  food,  would 
give  a  name,  and  so  the  distribution  would  proceed,  each  of  us 
always  feeling  sure  that  the  smallest  share  had  fallen  to  our  lot. 

The  difficulty  of  the  cook's  work  can  readily  be 
imagined.  It  was  still  more  trying  when  pony 
meat  was  being  used.  No  one  had  much  relish  for 
the  little  dice  of  tough  and  stringy  meat,  so  the  cook 
had  to  be  very  careful  indeed  in  his  division.  On 
the  whole  the  meat  from  the  ponies  seems  to  have 
been  good,  although  poor  old  Chinaman  was  a 
particularly  tough  and  stringy  horse.  The  best  meat 
was  from  the  neck  and  rump,  the  stringy  portion 
coming  from  the  ribs  and  legs. 

When  meat  was  plentiful  they  used  to  suck  frozen 
raw  fragments  as  they  marched  along.  Later  they 
could  not  afford  to  use  the  meat  except  on  a  definite 
allowance.  Lieutenant  Shackleton  says  that  when 
they  were  living  on  meat  their  desires  for  cereals  and 


us  foo  [ndeei  I,   any 

particular  sort  of  food  of  which  we  were  deprived 
seemed  to  us  to  In- the  food  for  which  nature  craved." 
One  of  the  ponies  had  been  shot  at  the  end  of  a 
severe  day's  march  when  he  was  th  dom   up 

And  it  is  to  eating  his  flesh  on  the  return  journey  that 
the  explorers  attribute  the  dysentery  which  attacked 

TEETH    EXTRACTING  AND    BEARD     II'IMMING. 

They  took  no  scissors  or  teeth  extracting  instru- 
ments with  them,  consequently  could  not  trim  their 
beards  or  draw  teeth.  '1'he  moisture  from  the  con- 
densation of  the  breath  accumulated  on  the  beard 
and  trickled  on  to  the  Burberry  blouse;  there,  of 
course,  it  froze,  and  the  process  of  taking  off  the 
blouse  was  exceedingly  painful.  Wild  suffered  from 
severe  toothache,  and  it  required  several  days'  hard 
work  at  odd  times  before  Marshall  succeeded  in 
digging  the  tooth  out. 

Christmas  I  >ay  was  celebrated  with  the  only  full 
meal  they  had  in  three  months  : — 

"  We  are  very  far  away  from  all   the  world,"  is    the  entry  in 
the   diary,    "and    home    thoughts    have    been    much    with    us. 
These  interrupted   by  pitching  forward   into   a   hidden  en 
more  than  once.     Ah,   well!    we  shall  see  all  our  own  people 
when  the  work  here  is  done." 

The  danger  of  frost-bite  was  always  present : — 
Every  now  and  then  one  of  our  parly's  feet  go,  and  the  un- 
fortunate beggar  has  to  take  his  leg  out  of  the  sleeping-bag  and 
have  his  frozen  foot  nursed  into  life  again  by  placing   it 
the  shirt  of  his  almost  equally  unfortunate  neighbour. 

On  February  15th  Lieutenant  Shackleton  writes: 
"  My  birthday  to-day.  I  was  given  a  present  of 
a  cigarette  made  out  of  pipe  tobacco  and  some 
coarse  paper  we  had  with  us.  It  was  delicious." 
Another  birthday  occurred  on  February  2nd  and 
was  celebrated  with  two  lumps  of  sugar,  making 
five  each  in  the  cocoa.  On  February  13th 
there  was  much  rejoicing,  as  they  picked  up 
the  Chinaman  depot  and  dined  off  the  pony's 
liver,  which  tasted  splendid.  Poking  about  in  the 
snow  Lieutenant  Shackleton  came  across  some  hard 
red  stuff — Chinaman's  blood  frozen  into  a  solid  core. 
They  dug  it  up  and  found  it  a  welcome  addition  to 
their  food. 

DREAMS    AND    REALITY. 

By  February  17th  they  were  getting  weak  and  hail 
tragic  dreams  of  finding  food  to  eat,  but  rarely  had 
the  satisfaction  of  dreaming  that  they  were  actually 
eating  : — 

Last  night  I  did  taste  bread  and  butter.  We  look  at  each 
other  as  we  eat  our  scanty  meals  and  fa  I  a  di  nice  if 

one  man  manages  to  make  his  hoosh  last  longer  than  th 
of  us. 

On  February  21st  we  read  : — 

In  ordinary  Polar  work  one  would  not  think  of  travelling  in 
such  a  severe  blizzard,  but  our  need  is  extreme  and  we  must 
keep  going.  It  is  neck  or  nothing  with  us  now.  Our  food  lies 
.ilic  1  1  and  death  stalks  us  from  behind.  We  are  so  thin  that 
our  bones  ache  as  we  lie  on  the  hard  snow  in  our  sleeping-bags, 
from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  hair  has  gone.  To-night  we 
stewed  some  of  the  scraps   of  Grisi   meat,  and  the 
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i Id  to  write  more.     Thank  God,  we  ar   near. 

ing  il»-  Bluff. 

The  next  day  they  came  across  the  tracks  of  four 
nun  will)  dogs.  This  was  the  party  which,  as  arranged, 
had  deposited  a  depot  for  them  many  miles  South  of 
the  winter  quarters.  They  found  a  stump  of  a 
cigarette  and  three  small  bits  of  chocolate  and  a 
little  bit  of  biscuit,  after  searching  the  ground  for 
such  unconsidered  trifles,  and  they  turned  back  for 
them  : — 

I  was  unlucky  enough  to  get  the  bit  of  biscuit,  and  a  curious 
unreasoning  anger  took  possession  of  me  for  a  moment  at  my 
bad  luck.  It  shows  how  primitive  we  have  become,  and  how 
much  the  question  of  even  a  morsel  of  food  affects  our  judgment. 
We  are  near  the  end  of  our  food,  but  as  we  have  staked  every- 
thing on  the  Bluff  Dep&t,  we  had  a  good  feed  to-night.  If 
we  do  not  pick  up  the  depot  there  will  be  absolutely  no  hope 
for  us. 

And  so  they  went  on  until  they  reached  the  large 
depot  and  safety. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    EXPEDITION. 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  begins  his  book  with  a  history 
of  how  he  prepared  for  the  Expedition.  In  a  few  terse 
sentences  he  passes  over  the  great  difficulty  he  had 
in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  After  almost  abandon- 
ing the  venture  he  had  enough  money  promised  him, 
but  at  the  last  moment  not  all  of  it  was  forthcoming, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  the  Antipodes  and  the 
Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  came  to 
his  assistance  that  the  position  became  more  satis- 
factory. The  former  gave  him  .£5,000,  the  latter 
_£i,ooo.  The  British  Government  nothing.  Since 
his  return  it  has,  however,  granted  him  ^30,000. 
Would  that  grant  have  been  made,  I  wonder,  if  the 
gallant  dash  for  the  South  Pole  had  not  been  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Expedition  ?  "  As  the  Expedi- 
tion was  entirely  my  own  venture,"  says  Lieutenant 
Shackleton,  "  I  was  not  hampered  by  committees  of 
iiny  sort;  I  kept  the  control  of  all  arrangements  in 
my  own  bands,  and  thus  avoided  delays."  John 
Angell  James  once  declared  that  if  Noah  had  been 
hampered  with  a  committee  the  ark  would  never  have 
been  built  !  Lieutenant  Shackleton  evidently  agrees 
with  him. 

AVOII  UNO    SCURVY. 

The  victualling  of  the  Expedition  was  a  heavy  task. 
He  says : — 

It  is  now  recognised  that  scurvy  may  be  avoided  if  the  closest 
attention  i^  given  t<>  the  preparation  and  selection  of  foodstuffs 
scientific  lines,  and  1  may  say  at   once  that  our  efforts  in 
this  dii  re  successful,  for  during  the  whole  course  ol  the 

ilion  we  bad  not  one  case  of  sickness  attributable  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  foods  we  had  brought  with  us.  Indeed, 
beyond  a  fefl  colds,  apparently  due  to  germs  from  a  bal  ol 
blankets,  we  experienced  no  sickness  at  all  at  the  winter 
quarters. 

I  ieutenant  Shackleton  gives  a  most  interesting  list 
of  everything  taken  for  human  consumption.     Other 
artidi     "i     [uipment  ranged  front  "  needles  and  nails 
to  a  Remington   typewriter  and  two  Singer  sewing- 
There  was  a  gramophone  to   provide  us 


with  music,  and  a  printing-press,  with  type,  rollers, 
paper  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  production  "I  a 
book  during  the  winter  night.  We  even  had  hockey 
sticks  and  a  football." 

THAT    MAN    IN    SURREY. 

Lieutenant  Shackleton  was  able  to  borrow  certain 
costly  instruments  and  charts  from  the  Admiralty, 
but  it  was  in  the  scientific  equipment  that  he  felt 
most  sorely  the  pinch  of  necessary  economy  : — 

I  approached  the  Royal  Society  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
loan  of  the  Eschen-Hagen  magnetic  instruments  that  had  been 
used  by  the  Discovery,  but  that  body  was  unable  to  lend  them, 
a  prior  claim  having  been  conceded  to  some  gentleman  who 
was  doing  magnetic  work  in  Surrey. 

THE    "NIMROD." 

Although  public  fancy  has  been  caught  by  the 
Nimrod,  she  actually  had  little  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Expedition.  In  fact,  she  was  little  more  than 
a  ferry  boat  which  transported  the  explorers  from 
New  Zealand  to  their  winter  quarters.  For  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton  had  decided  to  live  on  land  and 
send  the  boat  home  again.  The  Nimrod  was  actually 
purchased  faut  de  mieux,  Lieutenant  Shackleton  not  - 
being  able  to  afford  the  Bjorn,  a  new  vessel  of  about 
700  tons  burthen  and  with  powerful  triple-expansion 
engines,  better  equipped  in  every  way  than  the  forty- 
year-old  Nimrod.     Of  the  Nimrod  he  says  : — 

The  ship  was  small  and  old,  and  her  maximum  speed  under 
steam  was  hardly  more  than  six  knots,  but  on  the  other  hand 
she  was  strongly  built,  and  quite  able  to  face  rough  treatment 
in  the  ice.  ...  I  must  confess  that  I  was  disappointed  when  I 
first  examined  the  little  ship,  to  which  I  was  about  to  commit 
the  hopes  and  aspiration  of  many  years.  ...  I  had  not  then 
become  acquainted  with  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  Nimrodt 
and  niv  first  impression  hardly  did  justice  to  the  plucky  old  ship. 

THE   VOYAGE    SOUTH. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  guess  that 
the  Nimrod  was  in  a  frightfully  crowded  condition 
when  she  set  out  from  Lyttleton  on  January  1st,  1908. 
The  ship  was  towed  to  save  coal,  and  so  tempestuous 
was  the  journey  that  before  ice  was  reached  it 
appeared  inevitable  that  she  would  sink.  She  often 
rolled  over  fifty  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  on 
each  side.  The  ponies  had  a  specially  hard  time  of 
it.  But  the  Expedition  was  soon  revelling  "  in  the 
indescribable  freshness  of  the  Antarctic  that  seems  to 
permeate  one's  being,  and  which  must  be  responsible 
for  that  longing  to  go  again  which  assails  each 
explorer  from  Polar  regions." 

SKI  TING    UP    WINTER    QUARTERS. 

Landing,  finding  winter  quarters,  and  transhipping 
the  coal  were  tremendous  tasks,  but  were  safely 
accomplished  at  last.  One  of  the  difficulties  eiu 
tered  immediately  the  stores  were  landed  and  piled 
up  on  shore  was  a  violent  blizzard,  which  buried  them 
with  frozen  spray  :  five  days'  hard  work  were  needed 
before  the  case-,  ion  Id  be  got  out  again.  The  hut, 
which  had  been  brought  from  England  in  sections, 
was  soon  erected  on   the  site  chosen,  and  was  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  wall   made  of  the  provisions, 
was  limited,  but  the  hut  was  warm,  and  was  lit  with 
acetylene.     Rather  different  from  the  smoking  wicks 
swimming  in  blubber  fat  of  earlier  explorers  ! 

THE    UANCHURl  \\    Pi  'MIS. 

After  his  experience  with  dogs  on  the  Discovery 
Expedition  Lieutenant  Shackleton  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  them  as  draft  animals,  and  took  ponies 
instead.  Owing  to  their  unfortunate  desire  to  eat 
everything  that  came  their  way  four  speedily  died  : — 

We  established  ourselves  at  the  winter  quarters  with  eight 
ponies,  but  unfortunately  we  lost  lour  of  them  within  a  month 
of  our  arrival.  I  had  neglected  to  see  that  the  animals  had  a 
supply  of  salt  given  to  them,  ami  as  they  found  a  saline  flavour 


.ill  be<  n  left  for  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  and   the 

for  other  expeditions,  so  the  three  explorers   had  to 

pull  tin-  sledges,  which  they  did  with  relays.      In 
sequence  they  made  very  small  progress  at  times,  but 
averaged  eleven  miles  a  day  during  the  whole  trip    of 
1,250  miles.      Amongst  other  things  they  took  posses- 
sion of  Victoria  Land  for  the  British  Empire. 

Various  experiments  were  tried  in  cooking  the  seal 
flesh.  Even  under  the  best  conditions  this  never 
appeared  to  have  been  very  palatable.  They  tried 
using  the  old  tea  leaves  of  the  previous  meal  mixed 
with  new  ones  to  make  the  tea  stronger.  ''This,"  says 
the  Professor,  "  was  Mackay's  idea,  and  Mawson  and  I 
at  the  time  did  not  appreciate  the  experiment.     Later 


The  Start  of  the  Relief  Party  which  brought  in  Adams  and  Marshall. 


in  the  volcanic  sand  under  their  feet,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blizzards  had  sprayed  all  the  land  near  the  shore  with  sea  water, 
they  ate  it  at  odd  moment-..  All  the  ponies  seem  to  have  done 
this,  but  some  were  more  addicted  to  the  habit  than  the  others. 
Several  of  them  became  ill,  and  we  were  quite  at  a  lo 
account  for  the  trouble  until  Sandy  died.  Then  a  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  his  stomach  contained  many 
pounds  of  sand,  and  the  cause  of  the  illness  of  the  other  ponies 
liecame  apparent. 

THE    QUEST    FOR    THE    MAGNETIC   SOUTH    POLE. 

Dr.  David's  account  of  the  journey  which  he  under- 
took with  Mawson  and  Mackay  to  locate  the  exact 
position  of  the  Magnetic  Pole  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. He  evidently  possesses  a  fund  of  dry  humour. 
Although  this  party  also  was  on  half  rations,  seals  were 
often  found,  and  they  were  able  to  supplement  the 
provisions  they  took  with  them,  so  that  they  did  not 
suffer  so  severely  from  starvation.     The  horses  had 


on,  however,  we  were  very  glad  to  adopt  it."  In  fact, 
they  ultimately  boiled  the  bags  in  which  the  tea  had 
been  kept  ! 

They  were  much  troubled  by  the  stickiness  of  the 
ice    surface,    due    to    the    sun's    heat,    and    ado 
nocturnal    habits,  an    experiment    they    found    fairly 
successful. 

AN    ILLUSIVE    POLE. 

The  party  encountered  two  large  glaciers  which 
had  to  be  circumvented,  and  when  they  finally  got  on 
to  the  plateau,  some  7,000  feet  high,  on  which  the 
Magnetic  Pole  was  situated,  they  had  to  strugg 
with  greatly  reduced  rations,  but  at  this  high  altitude 
were  not  troubled  with  the  thawing  ice  and  snow 
which  had  hampered  them  so  much  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  journey. 

Professor  David  recounts  many  experiences  similar 
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to  those  d  riant  Shackleton,  amongst 

others  tin-  pain  they  experienced  owing  to  their 
beards  freezing  to  their  helmets.  When  at  last  they 
were  within  reach  of  where  the  Pole  was  supposed  to 
be,  the  instruments  showed  that  instead  of  moving 
eastwards,  as  it  had  done  between  1841,  when  obser- 
vations were  taken  by  Sabine,  and  1902,  when 
observations  were  taken  by  the  Discovery  Expedi- 
tion, it  had  travelled  to  the  North-West.  This  meant 
that  they  had  to  journey  for  four  more  days,  and 
consequently  had  to  put  themselves  on  still  shorter 
rations. 

ill    MAGNETIC    POLES    ON    BRITISH    TERRITORY. 

The    final   dash    to    the    Pole   was   made   without 

'S  or  any  other  equipment,  but  as  the  magnetic 

needle  of  the  compass  was  of  no  use  they  had  to  set 

up  all  their  available  impedimenta  along  the  road  in 

order  that  they  might  find  their  way  back  again. 

Having  finally  arrived  at  the  mean  position  of  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole  they  bared  their  heads,  hoisted 
the  Union  Jack,  and  at  3.30  p.m.  Saturday,  January 
1 6th,  Professor  David  repeated  the  words  of  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton's  instructions,  "  I  hereby  take 
possession  of  this  area  now  containing  the  Magnetic 
Pole  for  the  British  Empire." 

The  party  had  an  adventurous  journey  back  again 
to  their  depot,  where  they  had  arranged  towa  it  for  the 
Kimrod. 

The  total  distance  travelled  from  the  winter 
quarters  to  the  Magnetic  Pole  and  back  again  to 
the  depot,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  the  Nimrod, 
was  about  1,260  miles.  Seven  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  this  was  relay  work,  and  the  party  dragged 
a  weight  of  about  half  a  ton  the  whole  distance. 

They  were  absent  on  the  journey  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  days ;  five  of  these  were  spent  in  the 
tent  during  heavy  blizzards,  and  five  in  experimenting 
in  cooking  with  blubber  and  preparing  supplies  of 
seal  ready  for  the  journey. 

It  was  only  on  the  high  plateau  that  they  felt  the 
intense  cold  we  associate  with  those  regions.  Pro- 
fessor David  says  that  had  they  had  an  efficient  team 
of  dogs  they  could  have  completed  the  journey  in 
half  the  time  it  actually  occupied. 

THE   COV'i   I     r  OF    MOUNT    EREBUS. 
nnt    En  bus   was   in  full   view    from    the    winter 
quarters,  and  "  a  strong  glow   on   Erebus"  was  con- 
stantly reported.     A   huge  steam  column  shot  up  at 


to  a  height  of  3,000  to  4.000  feet.      1 
ing    party    had    an    adventurous  time,  nearly    losing 

lehurst  on   the  way   in   a  blizzard.     At  1 
they  real  bed  the   top  of  the  ciater,  which  they  thus 
describe : — 

We  stood  "ii  the  verge-  of  ,1  Srsl  could  see 

neither  to  the  bottom  nor  across  it  on  account  of  the  huge  mass 

in  filling  the  crater  ami  soaring  aloft  in  a  column  500  to 
1,000  ft.  high.  After  a  continuous  loud  hissing  sound,  lasting 
for  some  minutes,  there  would  come  from  below  a  big  (hill 
boom,  and  immediately  great  globular  masses  of  steam  would 
rush  upwards  10  swell  the  volume  of  the  snow-white  cloud 
which  ever  sways  over  the  crater.  This  phenomenon  recurred 
al  intervals  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  at  the  crater.  Mean- 
while, the  air  around  us  was  extremely  redolent  of  burning 
sulphur.  Presently  a  pleasant  northerly  breeze  fanned  away 
the  steam  cloud,  and  at  once  the  whole  crater  stood  revealed  10 
us  in  all  its  vast  extent  and  depth.  Mawson's  angular  measure- 
ment made  the  depth  900  ft.  and  the  greatest  width  about  half 
a  mile. 

They  found  that  the  actual  height  of  Mount  Erebus 
is  13,370  ft.  This  is  448  ft.  higher  than  was  sup- 
posed and  than  is  at  present  given  on  the  Admiralty 
charts. 

FOR   A    FUTURE    EXPEDITION. 

When  leaving  the  winter  quarters  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  deposited  a  supply  of  stores  sufficient  to 
last  fifteen  men  for  one  year  : — 

I  left  at  the  winter  quarters  on  Cape  Royds  a  supply  ol 
Mini,  ient  to  last  fifteen  men  for  one  year.  The  vicissitudes  of 
life  in  the  Antarctic  are  such  that  such  a  supply  might  prove  of 
reatest  value  to  some  future  expedition.  The  hut  was 
lucked  up  and  the  key  hung  up  outside  where  it  would  be  easily 
found,  and  we  readjusted  the  lashing  of  the  hut  so  that  it  might 
be  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  blizzards  during  the 
to  come.  Inside  the  hut  I  left  a  letter  stating  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  expedition,  and  giving  Somi  Other  informa- 
tion that  might  be  useful  to  a  future  party  o£  explorers, 

Manvsicle  expeditions  were  made  for  scientific  and 
other  purposes  ;  all  of  them  are  interesting  reading. 
There  is  a  uselul  introduction  by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert- 
Mill. 

The  two  volumes  contain  between  them  687  pages 
of  letterpress,  and  in  addition  some  250  magnificent 
photographs,  which  show  that  the  members  of  the 
dition  were  well  able  to  use  the  nine  cameras 
they  took  with  them.  Several  of  the  illustrations 
air    m  coloui  der  to  have  a  good 

idea  of  the  wunderful  light  elieets  in  the  Antarctic. 
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Johnston,  M.     By  Order  oi  the  Company. 

Johnston,   M.     The  Old  Dominion. 

Knowles,  R.  E.     St.  Cuthbert's  ot  the  West. 

Knowles,  R.   E.-    The  Undertow. 

Lane,  E.  M.-  Nancy  Stair. 

Lane.  E.  M.— Mills  of  God. 

Lewis,   A. — The  Boss. 

Lincoln,  J.  (.'.-   Cap'n  Eri. 

Lincoln.  J.  C— Mr.   Pratt. 

London,  J.— The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

London,  J. — Sea   Wolf. 

London,  J. — White  Fang. 

Lillibridge,  W.— Ben  Hlair. 

MrCaM.   S.— Truth   Dexter. 

Lorimer,  G.  H. — Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant. 

I.vmle.  F. — The  Grafters. 

MacGrath,   H. — The   Lure  oi   the   Mask. 

MacGrath,  II.     Man  or  the  liox. 

McCall.  8.     The  Breath  of  the  Gods. 

McCutcheon,  Q.  B.     Xedia, 

Mc(  lutcheon,  G.  B      .1  ane  <  lable. 

McCutcheon,  G.  B.     Brewster's  .Millions. 

Merwin-Webster-  Calumet  K. 

Moore,  J.  T. — Bishop  of  Cottontnwn. 

Nicholson,  M. — The  II  >use  of  a  Thousand  Candles. 

Nicholson.  M. — Port  of  Missing  Men. 

N'qrris,  F.    -The  Pit. 

Norm,  F. — The  Octopus. 

Palmer,  [''.—The  Vagabond. 

Phillips,  1),  G.-  The  Deluge. 

Phillips,  T).  G. — Tie   Second  Generation. 

Phillips,  D.  G.-  Light-Fingered  Gentry. 

Phillips,  D.  G.     ohl  Wives  for  New. 

Phillips,  D.  G.     The  Cast. 

Reed,   Myrtle  The   Master's  Violin. 

Reed,    Myrtle  At   the  Sign  of  the  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

Reed,  Myrtle  Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician. 

I! 1.  Myrtle  Love  Affairs  of  Literary  Men 

Heed.  Myrth — Shadow  of  Victorv 

"''J.  Mviih  Lavender  and  Old  Lace. 

Reed,  Myrtle  Spinner  in  the  Sun. 


we  have  asked  the  three  most  prominent  booksellers  in 
Co  ,  Messrs.  Melville  &  Mullen,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cole— for  a 
they    find   most    in    demand.     These   firms   very   willingly 


Reed,  Myrtle — Flower  of  the  Dusk. 
Richmond,  G. — The  Second  Violin. 
Richmond,  G. — The  Indifference  ot  Juliet. 
Hives,  H.  E.— The  Castaway. 
Hives,  H.  E. — Satan  Sanderson. 
Rowland,  H.  C— To  Windward. 
Sinclair,  U. — The  Jungle. 
Sinclair,  U. — The  Metropolis. 
Spearman,  F.   H. — Whispering  Smith. 
Spearman,  F.  H.      Daughter  of  a  Magnate. 
Tarkington,  B.     Gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Tarkington,  B.     The  Conquest  of  Canaan. 
White,  S.  E.— The  Blazed  Trail. 
White,  S.  E. — The  Rivermah. 
Wister,  Owen — Lady  Baltimore. 
Wister,  Owen — The  Virginian. 

MELVILLE  AM)  MULLEN,   PROP.   LTD 

Anon. — The  Inner  Shrine. 

Atherton,  Gertrude — Ancestors. 

Atherton,  Gertrude — Senator  North. 

Atherton,  Gertrude — The  Aristocrats. 

Atherton,  Gertrude — The  Californians. 

Atherton,  Gertrude — The  Conqueror. 

Bacheller,  Irving-   Eben  Holden. 

Brown,  Alice — King's  End. 

Brown,  Alices — Hose  Macleod. 

Brown,  Alice — The  Country  Road. 

Brown,  Alice — Paradise. 

Burnett,  F.  H.  (Mrs.)— A  Lady  of  Quality. 

Burnett,  F.  H.  (Mrs.)— His  Grace  of  Osmonde. 

Burnett,  F.  H.  (Mrs.)     The  Shuttle. 

Burnett,  F.  H.  (.Mrs.)     >'  Haworth's." 

Burnett,  F.  H.  (Mrs.)     In    Connection    with    the    De 

Willoughby   Claim 
Burnett,  F.  H.  (Mrs.) — Through  One  Administration. 
Burnett,  F.  H.  (Mrs.) — The  Making  of  a  Marchioness 
Burnham,  Clara  L: — The  Opened  Shutters, 
Burnham,  Clara  L. — Jewel. 
Butler.  E.  P.— Mr.  Perkins  of  Portland,  and  "  Pigs  is 

Pigs." 
Cable,  G.  W.— The  Cavalier 
Chambers.  R.  W.     A  Young  Man  in  a  Hurry. 
Chambers,  R.  W.     Cardigan. 
Chambers,  R.  W.     In  Search  oi  the  Unknown. 
Chambers,  R.  W.-    .Maids  of  Paradise. 
Chambers,  R.  W. — Some  Ladies  in  Haste. 
Chambers,  R.  W.  -The  Haunts  of  Men. 
Chambers,  R.   W.-  The   Reckoning. 
Chambers,  R.  W.     The  Maid  at   Arms, 
Chambers.  R.  W.     The  Cambric  Mask- 
Chambers.  R.  W.      The  Fighting  Chance 
Chambers.  R..  W.     The  younger  Se1 
Chambers,  R    W      The  Tree  of  Heaven. 
Churchill,  W.   -Mr.  Crewe's  Career. 
Churchill.  W      Richard  Carvel 
(  hurehill.  \V      ( loniston. 
Churchill,  \V.     The  Crisis 
Churchill.  W.     The  Crossing. 
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SOME  POPULAR  AMERCIAN   NOVELISTS. 

Winston  Churchill. 
Ralph  Connor. 
Stewart  Edward  White. 
Frank  Spearman. 
Rex.  Beach. 
Will  Harben. 
Herman  Whittaker. 
David  Graham  Phillips. 
Geo.  Ban  McCutcheon. 
Francis  Lynde. 
Harold  McGrath. 
Hamlin  Garland. 
Frederick  Palmer. 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Upton  Sinclair. 
Jack  London. 
Robert  E.  Knowles. 
Meredith  Nicholson. 
Sewell  Ford. 
Mark  Twain. 
Owen  Wister. 
Harry  Leon  Wilson. 
Elinor  Maeartnov  Lane. 
Myrtle  Reed. 
Mary  Johnston. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Gertrude  Atherton. 
Ellen  Glasgow. 
Sarah  P.   McLean  Greene 
Marv  Dillon. 
Mary  E.   Wilkins. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Margaret  Deland. 
Grace  Richmond. 
Anne  Warner. 
Hallie  Erminio  Rives. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
James  Lane  Allen. 
I!i  oth  Tarkington. 
R.  W.  Ohambers. 
Cyrus  T.  Brady. 

LIST  OF  RECENT  POPULAR  AMERICAN 

NOVELS. 
The  King  of  Arcadia — Francis  Lynde. 
The  Riverman-   Stewart  Edward  White. 
Katrine — Elinor  Macartney  Lane. 
Lewis  Rand — Mary  Johnston. 
The  Red  Mouse     William  Hamilton  Osborne. 
Tin'  Man  from  Brodneys     Geo.  Barr  McCutcheon. 
Flower  of  the  Dusk  -Myrtle  Reed. 
The  Firing  Line—  R.  W.  Ohambers. 
The  Castle  of  Doubt-  John  H.  Whitson. 
Gilbert  Neale— Will  Harben. 
The  Barrier— R«x.  E.  Beach. 
The  Inner  Shrine— Anon. 
King  Snrnoe. 

The  S«ttlor--Herman  Whittaker. 

The  Wood  Carver  of  'LympUS — Margaret   E.   Waller. 
Aunt  Jane  of  Kentuekv — Eliza  Carverl   Hall. 
The  Doctor  of  Crow's  Nest     Ralph  Connor 

Snerial  Messrn"or-    R.  W    Chambers. 

Mnm  Linda-   Will  Harben. 

The  Guest  of  Quensnay-   Bootb  Tarkington. 

T,TST  OF  SOME  AMERICAN  NOVELS   ALWAYS 

IN  DEMAND.  THOUGH  NOT  NEW. 

The  Bky  Pilot     Ralph  Connor. 
Tne  Blasted  Trail  -Stewart  Edward  White. 
David  Ilanun — E.  Noves  Westcott. 
Nancy  Stair — Elinor  Macartney  Lane. 


Ebers  Holden  -  living  Bacheller. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild— Jack  London. 

tin    Gentleman  from  Indiana — Booth  Tarkington. 

(on  1st  on — Winston  Churchill. 
Richard  Carvel — Winston  Churchill. 

The  Crisis — Winston  Churchill. 

The   Kentucky  Cardinal — James  Lane  Allen. 

The  Choir   Invisible — James  Lane  Allen. 

Granstark,   and   Sequel,   Beverley  of  Granstark — Geo. 
Hair  McCutcheon. 

The  Conqueror— Gertrude  Atherton. 

Tin'   Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow— Geo.  Barr  McCut- 
cheon. 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  tlie  Cabbage  Patch     Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

Lovey  Mary — Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  '  Honourable      Peter      Stirling— Paul      Leicester 
Ford. 

By  Order  of  the  Company— Mary  Johnston. 

The  Old  Dominion  -Mary  Johnston. 

Letters  from  a   Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son,  and 
Sequel — Geo.  Horace  Lorimer. 

Duncan    Norman — Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail. 

Duncan,  Norman — Dr.  Luke. 

Duncan.   Norman— Dr.  GrenfclPs  Parish. 

Duncan,  Norman — The  Mother. 

Duncan,  Norman     The   Way  of  the  Sea. 

Frederick,  H.-  Gloria  Mundi. 

Frederick,  H.-    Illumination. 

Fredrick,  H—  In  the  Valley. 

Frederick,  BT. — March  Hares. 

Frederick,  H. — The  Copperhead. 

Frederick,  H. — The  Market  Place. 

Garvice,  Charles— A  Coronet  of  Shame. 

Garvice,  Charles— A  Farm  in  Dreamland 

Garvice,  Charles     A  Girl  of  Spirit. 

Garvice,  Charles     Diana  and  Destiny. 

Garvice,  Charles     Gold  in  the  Gutter. 

Garvice,  Charles  -The  Heart's  Desire. 

Garvice,  Charles— In  Cupid's  Chains. 

Garvice,  Charles— In  Wolf's  Clothing. 

Garvice,  Charles   -Just  a  Girl. 

Garvice,  Charles    -Linked  by  Fate. 

Garvice,  Charles — Love  Decides. 

Garvice,  Charles— Love,  the  Tyrant. 

Garvice,  Charles — Nance. 

Garvice,  Charles— The  Outcast  of  the  Family. 

Garvice,  Charles— The  Rugged  Path. 

Garvice,  Charles — Where  Love  Leads. 

Glasgow,  E. — Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet. 

Glasgow,  E. — The  Wheel  of  Life. 

Glasgow,  E. — The  Battle  Ground. 

Glasgow,  E. — The  Deliverance. 

Glasgow,  E. — The  Voice  of  the  People. 

Glasgow.  E. — The  Ancient  Law. 

Gunter,  A.  C. — Deacon  and  Actress. 

Gunter,  A.  C— Dr.  Burton. 

Gunter,  A.  C— Dr.  Burton's  Success. 

Gunter.   A.   C— The   Man    Behind  the  Door. 

Gunter.  A.  C. — 'Twirt   Sword  and  Glove. 

I li i bon,  W.     Abniel. 
Harben,  W.— Gilbert  Neal. 
Johnston",  Mary— Audrey. 

J, illusion.  Mary      By  Order  of  the  Company. 
Johnston,  Mary-  Lewis  Rand. 
Johnston,  Mary     The  Old   nonunion. 

Johnston,  Man     Sir   Mortimer. 
Lane,   E.   M.     Nancj    Stair. 
Lane,  E.  M.-   Katrine. 
Lewis,  A.  H.— Wolfille. 

Lewis,    A.   H.-    The  Throwback. 
Lev,  is     A.  H.     Wolfille  Days. 
Lewis,   A.  H.     The  Boss. 

I. Ion.  Jack     A  Daughter  of  the  Snows. 

London,  Jack — Before  Adam 


Books. 
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London,  Jack— The  God  of  His  Fathers. 

Loudon,  Jack — The  Iron  Heel. 

London,  Jack — The  Son  of  the  Wolf. 

London.  Jack — The  People  of  the  Abyss. 

London,  Jack     White  Fang. 

Lorimer,  G.  H.  — Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant 

to  His  Son. 
Lorimer,  G.     H.     Jack  Spurlock,  Prodigal. 
Lorimer,  (■    11. — Old  Gorgon  Graham. 
MoCutcneon,  (i.   B.-   Beverley  of  Granstark. 
McCutcheon,  G.  B. — Granstark. 
McCutcheon,  The  Man  from  Brodney's. 
Palmer,  F. — The  Vagabond. 
Palmer,   F.-  The   Big   Fellow. 
Phillips,  D.  G.— The  Cost. 
Phillips,  D.  Q. — The  Second  Generation. 
Phillips,  D.  G  —  Old  Wives  for  New. 
Reed,  M. — Lavender  and  Old  Lace. 
Reed,  M.— The  Master's  Violin. 
Rice,    Alice     Hegan — Mrs.     Wiggs    of    the    Cahbage 

Patch. 
Rice,  Alice  Hegan — Sandy. 
Rice,  Alice  Hegan — Lovey  Mary. 
Smith,  Hopkinson — Peter. 
Sinclair,  Upton — The  Jungle. 
Tarkington,  Booth — Tn  the  Arena. 
Tarkington,  Booth — Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
Tarkington,  Booth — Conquest  of  Canaan. 
Tarkington,   Booth — The   Beautiful  Lady. 
Tarkington,  Booth — A  Gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Vance,  Louis  J. — The  Brass  Bowl. 


Vance,  Louis'  J.— The  Black  Bag. 
Waltz,  Elizabeth  C— Pa  Gladden. 
Webster,  M.—  Calumet  K. 

,  E.  N.— David  Harum. 

Wharton,  Edith     A   Gift   iroin  the  Grave. 
Wharton,  Edith— Crucial  Instances. 
Wharton,  Edith— The  House  of  Mirth. 
Wharton,  Edith— The  Descent  of  Man. 
Wharton,  Edith— The  Fruit  of  the  Tree. 
Wharton,   Edith — The  Valley  of  Decision. 
White,  Stewart  E. — Arizona  .Nights. 
White,  Stewart  E. — Blazed  Trail  Stories. 
White,  Stewart  E. — Silent  Places. 
White,  Stewart  B. — The  Blazed  Trail. 
White,  Stewart  E.     The  Claim  Jumpers. 
White,  Stewart  E. — The  River  Man. 
White,  Stewart  E. — The  Westerners. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Penelope's  English  Experiences. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Penelope's  Irish  Experiences. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Penelope  Experiences  in  Scotland. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Rose  oJ  the  River. 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — Timothy's  Quest . 
Wiggin,  K.  D. — The  Affair  at  the  Inn. 
Wilkins,  Mary  E. — Jane  Field. 
Wilkins,  Mary  E. — The  Wind  in  the  Rose  Bush 
Wilkins.  Mary  E. — The  Heart's  Highway. 
Wister,  O. — The  Virginian. 


ESPERANTO. 


General  Sebert,  a  member  of  the  scientific  section 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  written  in  French  a 
thesis  in  which  he  points  out  those  who  are  naturally 
the  enemies  of  any  international  language.  They  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus  :  — 

1.  Those  who  think  it  will  hurt  their  own  national 
languages,  such  as  the  French  (for  diplomacy  and 
literature),  the  Germans  (science),  and  the  English 
(business). 

2.  The  upper  classes  who  have  hitherto  had  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  languages,  on  account  of  the 
time  and  monev  they  can  afford  to  give  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  them. 

3.  Such  societies  as  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
whose  aim  is  to  propagate  their  own  national  Ian 
guages. 

General  Sebert  then  goes  on  to  turn  the  fighting 
line  of  these  enemies.  As  regards  diplomacy,  he 
points  out  that  of  late  years  other  languages  beside 
French  have  been  forced  on  the  diplomats  by 
America,  Germany  and  England,  for  instance  and 
■I    -  etain  their  literary  suprem- 

acy, tie  wisesl  plan  would  he  for  their  authors  to 
translate  their  works  into  in  international  language, 
and  so  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  amongst  the 
thousand  or  so  of  different  languages  and  dialects. 
As  for  the  Alliance  Francaise,  he  points  out  that  it 
has  expended  great  sums  of  monev.  and  the  chief 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  people  of  other 
countries,  who  for  business  or  other  reasons  are  com- 
pelled to  learn  French,  do  so  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Alliance,  instead  of  at  their  own  proper  cost. 


Then  the  General  asserts  that  the  Germans  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  because  of  their  scientific 
works  and  translations  therefore  the  world  will  take 
German  for  the  international  tongue.  Statistics  show 
the  contrary,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  language  itself 
is  an  insuperable  drawback.  English,  he  considers, 
would  have  more  chance  if  it  were  not  for  the  same 
difficulty  which  induced  President  Roosevelt  to  at- 
tempt unsuccessfully  a  spelling  reform,  and  also 
because  the  natural  jealousy  of  other  great  countries 
would  forbid  it. 

As  regards  the  leisured  classes,  General  Sdbert 
contents  himself  with  pointing  out  that  intercom- 
munication  is  now  so  rapid  and  so  customary  that 
even  for  their  own  convenience  a  language  which 
could  be  rapidly  learned  by  the  less  educated  would 
be  a  boon. 

From  Berlin  we  get  word  that  an  Esperanto 
society  of  one  hundred  variety  artists  has  been 
formed.  The  director  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
schools  in  Saxony  has  issued  a  report  in  which  he 
advocates  the  teaching  of  Esperanto  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and  the  Universal  Students'  Union,  with 
ead  |uarters  in  Buda-Pesth.  is  setting  to  work  tin 
Esperantise  its  various  branches. 

For  Esperanto  publications,  see  advertisement  on 
page  i. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  have  to  record  the  death 
of  our  good  friend.  Dr.  McBurney.  who  took  such 
a  keen  interest  in  all  Esperanto  matters,  and  sup- 
plied the  matter  for  this  page  for  a  considerable 
time. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  REFORMERS. 


The  Australasian  Institute  of  Social  Service  and  Social  Reform  Bureau. 


Some  years  ago  we  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
League  of  Patriots,  or  a  League  of  Social  Service, 
which  should  unite  in  one,  all  over  Australasia,  those 
who  believed  in  the  uplift  of  the  community,   and 
were  desirous  of   making   in   these   parts  the   finest 
examples  of  twentieth  century  democracy.      We  re- 
oeived  a  fine  response  to  this  from  .ill  parts  of   the 
Commonwealth.      Unfortunately,    I  have  been  laid 
aside  by  illness,  having  to  undergo  an  operation  for 
an  internal  trouble,  and  the  period  of  rest  and  con- 
valescence has  been  long.     But  now  that  1  am  about 
again,    I   am   desirous   of   helping   to  weld   into  one 
all  the  forces  that  stand  for  good  in  the  community. 
With  that  end  in  view,   a   number  ot    whi  le  hearted 
men  in  Melbourne  have  tunned  the  nucleus  of  what 
we  have  called  the  Australasian    Instituh  i  i  Social 
Service   and   Social    Reform   Bureau.      The  objects 
of    tli.it    Institute   are   given    in    the    History    of   the 
Month  of  this  issue,  but   we  repeat   them  here:  — 
i.      The  study  of  the  science  of   life  by    putting 
nil   file  all  manner  of  human  experience,   so 
that  everyone   may   know    what   others   have 
done  and  are  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
j.      To  ileal  by  means  of  the  platform',  press  and 
conferences    with    the    problems    of    philan- 
thropy,  economic   progress,    housing    of    the 
people,   sanitation,    temperance   reform,    crim- 
inology,   municipal    reform,    labour   questions 
and  all  other  branches  of  Social  Reform. 
First  <>f  all.  we  wish  to  establish  a  library,  well 
equipped  with  all  up-to-date  information  regarding 
modern    social    work.       How    necessary  this  is  onlv 
those  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  know. 
People  who  are  anxious  to  help  by  sneaking  in  pub- 
lie,  or  in  writing  for  papers  or  magazines,  are  con- 
stantly applying  for  help  with  text-hv.ks  and  mat- 
ter.    It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  important  it  is 
that  they  should  be  thoroughly  informed,  seeing  that 
from  these  sources  education  must  flow.      And   what 
the  reform  movements  must  undertake  in  real  down 
right   earnest  is  the  education  of  the  people.    Data  of 
all   kinds  dealing   with    reform   work  of  every  kind 
will   be  collected,    so  that  educators  ma\    be  able 
to  quickh   lav  their  hands  on  what  the>   require. 
Then  it   will  be  the  aim  of  the   Institute  to  pro- 
lecturers    and    organisers   for  ever}     nec> 
work,  and  to  arde'ntlj   seek  the  removal  of  « 
with  persistence  and  determination.      An   activ< 

:i  nid  -mi  ruption  musl  be  undertaken 
to  keep  the  underworld  from  getting  on  top,  and 
right  in  the  earlv    days  of  our  histor)    is  the  time  to 

I    the   battle. 

V    die  present  time,  too,  the  work  of  the  various 
mi  Societies  is  carried  on  independently,  little 


or  no  help  being  gained  from  other  reforms.     Bach 

one  works  in  his  own  little  circle  in  the  great 
world  garden,  taking  little  notice  ot  tin- other.  The 
bureau  which  we  have  established  will  seek  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  these  workers,  recog- 
nising that  the  uplift  of  humanitv  demands  a  whole 
hearted  interest  in  everything  that  tends  to  moral 
nform.  A  man  cannot  consistently  be  an  ardent 
temperance  reformer  and  be  apathetic  on  thi  51 
of  the  housing  of  the  poor  or  sweating.  He  cannot 
consistently  be  a  crusader  against  the  social  evil  and 
be  blind  to  the  ravages  of  drink.  Each  and  even 
one  desirous  for  the  uplift  of  humanity  and  modern 
reform  ought  to  be  keenly  interested  in  everything 
that  will  bring  it  about. 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  the  Institute  will  lie  to 
bring  together  all  reform  efforts,  and  to  unite  these 
in  a  common  ".in-  against  all  that  sn  lis  and  op 
presses  mankind.  The  programme  of  the  Institute 
is  an  ambitious  one,  but  the  field  is  unlimited,  li 
will  seek  to  deal  vv  ith  wrong  by  hunting  it  out  of 
its  lair  and  expelling  it  before  it  grows  to  be  ,1 
menace  to  the  moral  health  of  the  community,,  just  as 
a  good  housewife  searches  for  dust  and  dirt  and 
expels  them,  never  dreaming  of  letting  them  lie  till 
they  make  their  presence  offensively  known.  To  this 
end  it  invites  the  assistance  of  workers  everywhere. 
Another  of  its  aims  is  to  provide  .1  great  army  of 
inspired,  eager  workers.  who  will  make  some 
little  part  of  the  district  in  which  they  live 
their  special  concern,  reporting  anything  that 
tends  to  degradation,  standing  read)  to  act  the  part 
of  an  earnest,  patriotic  soldier  in  the  interests  of 
his  fellows.  We  hope  to  extend  our  influence  over 
Australasia,  tnd  t<>  establish  branches  in  all  of  the 
States,  and  we  very  earnestly  invite  the  c> 
of  friends  everywhere  who  are  willing  to  help  us  in 
any  way  whatsoever  in  this  great  movement.  The 
Institute  has  taken  offices  in  the  Equitable  Buih 
Melbourne,  and  if  am  one  will  write-  to  me  there 
I  shall  be  glad  t'  answer  anv  communication  that 
comes.     I  shall  lie  acting  as  Superintendent  of  the 

Institute,     .rid     shall    be    glad    to    get     in    touch    with 

workers  all  over  tlv  Commonwealth  and  \ew  Zea 
land.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Edgar  is  the  President. 
and  Mr.  S.  Mauser.  M.P.,  \  t<  e  President. 
No  men  in  Australia  have  done  more  for  re- 
form than  they.  Their  names  are  .1  guaranti 
genuineness  in  motive  and  action,  a  hall-mark  of 
sincerity.  Dr.  Agnew,  of  Melbourne,  is  Treasurer. 
As   Hearth   Officer  of  the  city  of  Collingwood  he 

has    dmie    magnificent     work.       He    will    be    glad    to 
acknowledge   subs*  for  this  great    work. 

W.    H.    JUDKINS. 
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AGGREGATE     BALANCE     SHEET 


OF      THE 


Bank  of  New   South   Wales,   30th    Sept.,   1909. 


MABITJTIE8. 

£         s.  it. 

\  ttee   in  Circulation  1.001.33-1    0    u 

Deposits.       Accrued       Interest, 

and   Rebate  27.765.277  15     8 


B.   (1. 


Bills  Payable  anil  other  Liabilities  (which 
include  Reserves  heltl  for  Doubtful 
Debt8  and  Amounts  at  Credit  of  Invest- 
ments Fluctuation  Account.  Officers" 
Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Pro\ident  Fund 
and  the  Auckland  Fund) 
Paid-up  Capital  2.500.000     0     0 

Reserve    Fund  1,650.000    0    0 

Profli  and  1x188  220,704  10    7 


28.766.611   15     8 


3.965.80s  13     4 


c  mtingenl   Liabilities- 
Outstanding  Credits, 


as  per   Contra 


4,370.704  10  7 

£37.103,120  19  7 

1,077,963  2  0 

£38,181.084  1  7 


vSsf.ts 


s.  d. 


d 


t '  on.        Bullion        and        Cash 

Balances  7,915.306    8    8 

Queensland  Government  Notes       145,942    o    0 
Notes    of  other    Banks  23.740    0    0 

Voney  at  short  call  in   London  2,140.000    0    0 
Investments    —    British         and 
Colonial      Govern- 
ment   Securities    . .    2,591.060    7     0 
Municipal   &  other 
Securities  152.464    2  11 

Due    by    other    Banks  81,955     3  10 

Bills  Receivable  in  London  anil 

Remittances    in    transit      ,.   2.333.060  19    C 

15.383.529     1   11 

B1II9  Discounted,  and  Loans  and   Advances  to 

Customers  21,012.091  17    8 

Bank   Premises    .  707.500    0    0 

£37,103.120  19    7 
Liabilities   of  Customers    and   others   on   Let- 
ters  of   Credit    as    per   Contra  ..     ..      1.077.963     2     0 


£38.181.084     1     7 


Dr. 


PROFIT     AND      LOSS,     30th     SEPTEMBER,     1909. 


O. 


t'liliimc  proposed  to   be  dealt   nitli   as  follows: —  By 

To    Dividend    at    the    rate  of   10  per   cent,   per 

annum  125.000     0     0 

..     Augmentation   oi    the  Reserve  Fund  50,000     0     0 

..     Balance  carried   forward  45.704  10     7 


£220.704   10     7 


Amount  from   last    Account 

Balance  of  Half-year's  Profits  after  de- 
ducting Rebate  on  Current  Bills.  In- 
terest on  Deposits,  paying  Note  and 
1 1;  her  Taxes,  reducing  valuation  of 
Bank  Premises,  providing  for  Had  and 
Doubtful  Debts,  and  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  Investment  Securities,  and  in- 
cluding Recoveries  from  Debts  pre- 
viously written  off  as  bad 


3E.342 


182.362    7     5 
£220.704  10    7 


Dr. 


RESERVE     FUND,     30th     SEPTEMBER,     1909. 


O. 


To  Balance  . .    ., 

Of  which  1.75U.OO0  is  invested  in 
British  Government  Securities, 
and  the  balance  is  employed  in 
the  business  of  the  Bank.l 


£        B.  d. 

1,700.000     0     0 


£1,700.000    0    0 


Bj    Ba  lanee 

,,     Amount    from    Profit    and    Los 


Bj      It  il  in.  e 


£         s,  ,1, 

1.650.000    0     0 
50.000     0    0 


£1.700.000    0    0 


£1.700.000    0     0 


J.   RUSSELL  FRENCH,  GBNBBAl  Manager. 

W.    K.    SUCTHF.KDLX.    C'HIEK    AiTol  NTAST. 


:  IRRINGTON      PALMER  I 


s,    E.    LAIDLEV 


) 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


THE 


The  .'in. linn  shares  required  to  be  lodged  to  ensure 
the  completion  of  the  agreement  for  the  sole  of  the 
business  of  the  Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Co. 
to  the  London  and  Lancashire  Co.  have  now  been 
Indeed  u  ith  the  directors.  These  consequently  will 
now  be  ahle  to  send  a  formal  notification  mi  the 
subject  to  the  Loudon  and  Lancashire  Co.  as  re- 
quired  by  the  agreement. 


The  London  and  Lancashire  Insurance  C\>.  has 
handed  over  a  cheque  for  £79,000,  representing  the 
price  "t  1"_'  per  share  on  39,500  shares  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Alliance  Company,  paid  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  by  which  the  London  and  Lanca- 
shire Co.  acquired  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
Australian   Alliance  Company. 


Mi     S.  Bradshaw  has  abandoned  his  intention  of 
salving  the  cargo  of  the  wrecked  barque  "  Falls  of 

Halladale." 


Mr.  A.  W.  H.  Padfield,  chief  agent  in  Australia 
for  the  Union  Marine  Insurance  Company  Ltd., 
announces  that  Messrs.  Joseph  (Jill  and  Co.,  Col- 
lins-street. Melbourne,  have  been  appointed  chief 
agents  for  Victoria,  in  lien  of  Messrs.  .lames  Hell 
a  ml  Co. 


Another   cinematograph    tiro    is    reported,   the   last 

being  at  Tumut,  New  South  Wales,  where  a  picture 
entertainment  was  proceeding  at  the  Oddfellows' 
Hall,  £300  north  of  til  ins  were  destroyed.  A 
mad  rush  "as  made  for  the  door,  but  as  the  audi- 
ence  was  not  a  large  one  no  serious  accident  oc- 
curred. 


The  silk  and  crepe  mills  of  Samuel  Courtauld 
ami  Co.  Ltd..  of  Braintree,  Essex,  were  destroyed 
by    tin-    recently.      Tim    damage    is    estimated    at 

£100,000,    and    ."illtl   hands    have    been    thrown   out   of 

employment . 


Schweppes'    mineral    water   factory   in    Foveaux- 

eet,  Sydney,  narrowly  escaped  total  destruction 

by  in.'  on  2ml  alt.     The  majority  of  the  employees 

hail   just    left    after   then    day's   "ink,   when    the   li  i .  - 

suddenly    broke  out   on   the  top   floor  of   the   new 
win«  of  tie-   building,   and   spread   quickly  to  the 

cork  depart nt.     Damage  to  the  extent  of  about 

£9 i  was  done  before  the  fire  was  subdued. 


A  destructive  crop  fire  occurred  near  Rainbow, 
\  ictoria,  mi  1st  inat.,  when  settlers  lost  wheat,  hay, 
grass   and   fencing   to    the    value   of    about    £2000. 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY   • 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71   King  William   Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 

There  is JoJetter^Magazine 

IN    THE   WORLD 


For  the  Enlightenment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 

"GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  High  Class  Publication,  and 
will  be  posted  to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "The  Review 

of"     Reviews,"    T.    &    G.    Building,    Little 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Naiure  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description,  through  such  suhjects  as  Home 
Building  and  Needlework,  to  the  thing  that  is  so  attrac- 
:ive  to  the  average  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions. 

WE   STRONGLY  ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT   FOR    12   MONTHS. 

The  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "  Review,"  or,  If  you 
have  paid    that,   tend  it  now 


Insurance  Motes. 
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The  tiro,  through  some  unknown  cause,   broke  out 
in  the  men's  hut  on  Mr.   W.   B.   M'Callum'a  farm, 

ami  soon  extended  to  the  suit iding   properties 

The  heaviest    loser   "as   Mr.    .lames    Fisher,    nhose 
wheat  crop  of  330  acres  was  completely  swept. 


A  portion  of  the  Government  locomotive  work- 
shops at  Midland  Junction,  Perth,  W.A.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  10th  ult.,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  contents,  including  one  corridor  and 
live  suburban  cars,  involving  a  total  loss  of  £35,000 
to  £40,000.  A  policy  of  £20,001)  on  the  buildings 
expired  but  a  week  previously,  anil  was  not  re- 
newed. The  insurance  companies  decided  upon  an 
increased  rate  of  16s.  8d.  per  cent,  on  workshops, 
against  10s.  charged  in  the  eastern  States,  ami  the 
Railway  Department,  with  ministerial  authority, 
decided  to  inaugurate  an  insurance  fund,  which 
now  starts  with  a  debit  of  £40,000. 


The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  State  Fire 
Insurance  Office  of  New  Zealand  shows  a  loss  for 
the  year  1908  amounting  to  t'ort)7.  due,  it  is  said, 
to  bush  fires  and  the  Christchurch  conflagration. 
Tin-  experience  of  the  local  private  companies,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  that  of  the  State  office,  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  level  of  fire  insurance  premiums 
in  New  Zealand  is  altogether  unremiiuerative. 
Whilst  this  fact  is  admitted  by  the  authorities  of 
the  State  office,  they  refuse  to  propose  a  revision 
of  rates,  on  the  grounds  that  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State  in  fire  insurance  business,  and 
the  consequent  forcing  down  of  rates,  the  insuring 
public  lias  been  enabled  to  reap  a  large  benefit. 
This  argument  is  not  convincing,  since  it  is  the 
non-insuring  public  which,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, bears  the  burden  of  any  loss  that  is  made  by 
it  in  conducting  its  business  at  unprofitable  rates. 


The  chairman  and  directors  of  the  South  British 
Insurance  Co.  Ltd.  entertained  a  large  number 
of  visitors,  representing  Melbourne  insurance, 
banking  and  business  interests,  at  an  inspection  of 
the  company's  new  premises,  Nos.  19  to  25  Queen- 
street.  After  the  visitors  had  been  welcomed  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Davies,  M.L.C.,  chairman  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Board,  Mr.  A.  B.  Speeding,  chairman  oi 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  Victoria, 
proposed  "  Health  and  Success  to  the  South  British 
Insurance  Company,"  coupled  with  the  directors 
and  manager.  He  congratulated  the  com]. any  on 
the  excellence  of  their  new  building,  which  indi- 
cated tIi infidence  of  the  directors  in  the  future 

of  Victoria.  Mr.  James  Kirker,  general  manager 
of  the  South  British  Insurance  Company,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  toast,  said  the  directors  felt  a 
good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  future,  not  only  of 
Victoria,  but  of  Australia  and  Now  Zealand,  and 
they  had  built  these  offices  which,  with  the  land. 
about  £40,000,  not  for  to-day,  but  tor  all 
time. 


A   huge  timber   fire  occurred    in    Sydney   on    the 
November  20,  the  scene  of  the  conflagration   being 

Messrs.  Saxton  and  Minus's  extensive  timber  yards 
at  Black  Wattle  Hay.  Pyrmont.  The  lire  brigade 
force,  comprising  108  men,  with  fourteen  steamers. 
and  supported  on  the  water  front  by  the  lire  float 
'•  I'luvius."  worked  splendidly,  but  building  after 
building   and    numerous    stacks    oi     timber     were 

caught  ami  demolished,  until  the  total  estimated 
damage  stood  at  about  £75,000.  Mr.  A.  C.  Saxton, 
principal  member  of  the  firm,  estimates  that  aboul 
Uro.HIIII  worth  of  damage  has  been  done  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  and  the  insurances  only  cover 
£20,000  worth  of  it.  The  machinery  lost  was  about 
the  most  up-to-date  plant  ill  Sydney.  The  works 
covered  about  eight  acres  altogether,  ami  the  blocks 
destroyed  included  about  four  acres.     Seve ilhon 

feet  of  valuable  imported  timber  has  been   burnt. 

Between  400  and  500  men  are  allected  hy  tin'  lire. 
The  following  are  the  offices  with  which  Messrs. 
Saxton  and  Binns  are  insured,  and  the  amount  of 
risk  taken  in  each  case.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  these  are  total  insurances,  and  apply  solely 
to  the  premises  destroyed:  New  Zealand.  £4950; 
National,  £3250;  Royal,  £1000;  Victoria,  £500; 
Liverpool,  London  and  Globe,  £6500;  London  and 
Lancashire.  £4250;  Queensland,  £500;  Sun,  £4150; 
Union,  £75fl;  Palatine.  £1900;  Yorkshire,  £1000; 
Royal  Exchange,  £5000;  Phoenix,  £1500;  Norwich 
Union,  £1750;  Northern,  £500;  Ocean,  £500; 
Colonial  Mutual.  £1500;  General,  £500;  Scottish 
Union,  £1000;  Western.  £1000;  Triton,  £1500; 
South  British,  £750;  Aachen  and  Munich,   £500. 


THE   EQUITY   TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,    AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100,000  |  GUARANTEE   FIND,  £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Finning,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  W 
Campbell  Guest,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Irrins,  Esq  ,  K.O..  MP.  ;  D«nald 
Mackinnon  Esq  .  M  Li.;  B.  O.  H'Outchton,  Iiq.  ML.  A 

RiaiSTIRID    OPPICI.    No.    86    OUS1IN    ST..    M1HOUM1. 

This  Company  is  empowered  br  Bpeoial  Act  ol  Parliament  to  pel- 
torm  all  olasses  ol  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

U    T.   MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  (or  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleat  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
Sc„  Sc. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 


Please    Recommend 
"  The    Review   of    Reviews 
to    Your    Friends. 


I')" 


NITRO-BACTERINE. 


The   Great    Plant   Stimulant. 


It  is  not  many  qualities  of  land  that  contain  enough  plant  nutriment  to  produce  crop 
after  crop  without  addition  in  the  shape  of  manures.  Such  lands,  too,  are  far  between. 
The  average  cultivator  has  to  produce  from  land  of  medium  quality,  often,  indeed,  poor. 
To  get  any  crop  at  all  he  must  manure,  while  the  reaping  of  a  heavy  crop  means  a  big  first 
expense  in  putting  the  necessary  nourishment  into  the  ground. 

What  is  the  lack  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  poverty  of  the  ground  is  due  to  want  of 
nitrogen.  The  cultivator  proves  this  by  enriching  his  ground  by  growing  a  leguminous  crop, 
which  supplies  nitrogen  freely.  If  this  form  of  manuring  is  not  followed,  the  nourishment 
is  generally  supplied  by  phosphates.     But  this  is  expensive. 

The  discovery  of  Professor  Bottomley  of  King's  College,  London,  has  brought  to  every 
cultivator  a  cheap  and  effective  plant  stimulant.  The  principle  of  inoculation,  as  applied  to 
soil,  now  needs  no  explanation.  Professor  Bottomley  cultivates  nitrogen-producing  bacteria 
in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  applied  either  to  seeds  or  growing  plants.  Once  in  the  soil 
these  small  creatures  set  to  work  to  suck  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  or  store  it  up  in 
the  plant  root.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  plant  is  then  supplied  with  the  food  it  needs  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  growth,  it  increases  rapidly.  The  cost  would  be  only  about  7s.  6d.  an 
acre  if  seeds  are  sprayed,  or  1s.  an  acre  if  seeds  are  inoculated. 

In  Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  sole  agents  are  the  Nitro-Bacterine  Fertilizer  Co., 
Market-street,  to  whom  all  orders  from  those  States  should  be  sent.  Westralian  orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Dietz,  Kojonup,  Katanning;  Tasmanian  to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Pea- 
cock and  Co.,  Hobart.  Other  States'  orders  should  come  to  the  "  Review  of  Reviews," 
Temperance  and  Ceneral  Life  Building,  Swanston-street,  Melbourne.  New  Zealand  orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wingate,  Masterton,  or  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  90a  Colombo-street, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


Revi*v>  of  Reritict,  1/1/10. 


Cure  for  Indigestion. 


"  Some  years  ago,  while  living  in 
Ballarat,  my  constitution  seemed  to 
Undergo  a  complete  change.  From  a 
robust,  healthy  person,  1  became  very 
weak  and  despondent.  I  attributed 
the  change  to  indigestion  and  bilious- 
ness, from  which  I  suffered  severely. 
My  digestive  organs  became  very 
weak,  and  could  not  perform  their 
functions.  I  was  also  afflicted  with 
severe  nervous  headaches,  from  which 
I  was  hardly  ever  free,  and  life  be- 
came a  burden.  I  was  almost  afraid, 
at  times,  to  walk,  as  giddiness  would 
come  upon  me,  and  I  was  in  danger 
of  falling  down  in  the  street.  I  had 
a  sharp  pain  in  my  left  side,  below 
the  ribs,  and  was  unable  to  get  my 
proper  rest  and  sleep.  I  was  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  when,  fortunately 
for  me,  I  was  persuaded  to  try  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure.  From  the  very  first 
a  decided  improvement  took  place.  I 
continued  taking  the  medicine  for 
some  little  time,  getting  better  each 
dav.  and,  at  last,  the  pains  entirely 
left  me.  I  could  digest  my  food  with- 
out difficulty,  and  wa.s.  once  again, 
restored  to  health  and  strength." 

The  above  letter,  from  Mrs.  A. 
Lancley.  121  Chestnut-street.  Rich- 
mond, Vic,  admirably  illustrates  the 
wonderful  curative  effect  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  in  cases  nf  liver  complaint 
and  indigestion.  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
can  he  ohtainod  from  all  chemists  and 
storekeepers,  both  in  the  original  form 
and  in  the  cheaper  "Concentrated." 
non-alcoholic  form,  each  containing 
the  same  number  of  doses.  A  descrip- 
tive pamphlet  will  be  sent,  post  free, 
on  application,  by  H.  H.  Warner  and 
Co.,  Limited,  Melbourne. 
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VICTORIAN 


RAILWAYS. 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  ARE  AFFORDED  PASSENGERS  VISITING 

The    Seaside,    Gippsland    Lakes, 

The    Mountains,    Buffalo    Hospice, 
or   the    New    Buchan    Caves, 

During    the    Summer    Months    (15th    November    till    30th    April    each 
year).     Through  Rail  and  Coach  Tickets  are  issued.     See  Time  Table. 

Summer    Excursion    Fares. 


Uiciorian 
tourist  Bureau, 

Corner  of  Collins  &  Swanston  Sts. 


Enquire  personally  or  by 
letter  re  Holiday  Trips, 
Tourists'  Resorts,  &c. 


Tickets  Issued  Daily. 


KJLCL'NDA. 


at     Holiday     Excursion     Fares,     are 
issued  throughout  the  year.'     See  Book  Time  Table. 

. — See  Posters  and  Time  Table. 


WEEK-END    EXCURSION    TICKETS, 

issued  throughout  the  year 

SUBURBAN  SEASIDE  EXCURSIONS 


L.  McCLELLAND,  Secretary. 
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